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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Some explanation maybe necessary for obtruding upon 

^ the public the private details of a sportsman's life, ^nd 

^ particularly when the scene of his exploits is laid within 

,_^^^ " the four seas of Britain." In the customary course of 

"^ field adventure, few besides the individual concerned are 

\ much interested in the successes and disappointments he 

"I experiences; and rural sports are, in all their general 

r incidents so essentially alike, as to render their minute 

^ description almost invariably a dull and unprofitable 

^ record* 

Circumstances, however, may occasionally create an 

interest which in ordinary cases would be wanting. From 

local connexions, a field almost untrodden by any but 

^^ himself, was opened to the writer of these Sketches. He 

'^^ was thrown into an unfrequented district, with a primitive 

i. people to consort with. With some advantages to profit 

.^ from the accident, a remote and semi-civilized region was 

» offered to his observation ; and although within a limited 

y distance of his Majesty's mail-coach, a country was thus 

^ disclosed, as little known to the multitude as the interior 

of Australasia ; and where, excepting some adventurous 

^^ grouse-shooter, none had viewed its highlands or mingled 

^ with its inhabitants. 

That the scenic and personal sketches are faithful, the 

reader is assured ; some were written on the spot, and 

. others traced from vivid recollection. Those with whom 

I the author shot these wild moors, or fished the waters, 

„3 ^ will beat estimate the fidelity of the descriptions ; and 

. *| one valued friend, though now beneath another sun, will 
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probably recall the days he spent by " fell and flood," 
and bring to memory those light and joyous nights when 
he caroused in a mountain bivouac, and rested in a moor* 
land hut. 

Of the actors in the following scenes, some are still 
living, while others are no more. The Colonel, that best 
and honestest of boon companions, sleeps with his fathers ; 
and old John and the Otter-killer have gone the way of 
all flesh. The Priest, " mine honoured friend," I rejoice 
to say, is still healthy and vigorous ; in his wild but 
happy retirement he holds '' the noiseless tenour of his 
way," exercises hospitality most liberally to the stranger, 
ana throws forty feet of silk and hair better than any 
artist in the empire. Last of the " dramatis personse," 
Hennessey is in full force, and " mutato nomine,** may 
still be found in Ballycroy. 

"With regard to the tales and legends narrated in the 
succeeding pages, the former were told just as they are 
introduced. ** The Blind Seal" is known to be substan- 
tially true — I have heard it from many, and never knew 
its veracity impugned. My lamented friend was himself 
the principal actor in " the Night Attack ;" and he, poor 
fellow, was exactly the man who, in an aflray or a carouse, 
might be depended on. The heroes of the " Gold Snuff*- 
box" are alive and merry, and long may they continue 
so ! for truer friends and *' better company" never listened 
to the " chimes at midnight." " Mr. Dawkins" is, I be- 
lieve, engaged in seeking, through Doctors Commons, to 
be relieved ** b vinculo matrimonii/* — and " Mr. Burke" 
duly announced among the last arrivals in the Sydney 
Gazette. 

Respecting the legendary stories, I have no pledge to 
oflTer for their authenticity, — old Antony believed them to 
the letter — I have given them nearly in his own words, 
and I may say with Sir Walter Scott, 

*• I cannot tell how the truth may be } 
f I say the tale as 'twas said to me." 

" The Legend of Knock-a-thample" remains as the 
Otter-killer related it; but with " Rose Roche" I confess 
to have taken liberties, in suppressing a portion of her 
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flirtation with the " black- eyed page," which, although, 
upon the lady's part, I feel convinced, was perfectly pla- 
tonic, yet by uncharitable constructions might be tor- 
tured into something like indiscretion. 

If I have undervalued those rural recreations in which 
many a worthy citizen sometimes dissipates, I hope my 
contempt for his avocations will be ascribed to the true 
cause, namely, that local advantages have spoiled my 
taste and rendered me fastidious. He who can shoot 
grouse upon the moor, will spend little time in killing 
pigeons from the trap ; the angler who in a morning hooks 
some half-score salmon, would reckon it but sorry amuse- 
ment to dabble in a pond. To a Galway rider, the 
Epping hunt would be a bore, and he would probably 
treat it with the same contumely that one of this re- 
doubted body did hare-hunting, by riding to the hounds 
in morocco slippers, and carrying an open umbrella to 
protect him from the sun. 

As I have casually named " an honoured name," I 
lament that it was not his fortune to have visited those 
interesting scenes, where I have been so long a useless 
wanderer. The wild features and wilder associations of 
that romantic and untouched country, would have offered 
him a fresh field whereon to exercise his magic pencil — 
and many a tale and legend still orally handed down, but 
which in a few years must of necessity be forgotten, would 
have gained immortality from the touch of " the mighty 
matter." But alas ! the creations of his splendid imagi- 
nation will no more delight an enchanted world. The 
wand is broken, the spell is over, the lamp of life is nearly 
exhausted — and even now, Scotland may be mourning 
for the mightiest of her gifted sons. 

As a votive offering, these volumes are inscribed to that 
matchless genius, by an humble, but enthusiastic admirer 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Sydenham, September 12, 1832. 
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LETTER I. 

AXJTOBIOGBAPHV. 

London, July ist, 1819. 

Notwithstanding its dust and desertion I am still 
Itirking in the metropolis. The heat has become intolera- 
ble — yesterday, I imagined myself in Calcutta — for never 
but in the land of curries and red pepper did I experience 
any thing so oppressive. 

I breakfasted this morning at the Club-house. My air 
And attitude, as I caught a glimpse of them in a concave 
mirror, looked exquisitely disconsolate. Never was mortal 
more ennuyi than I. Town has become a desert — ^the 
world has abandoned it by general consent — the streets 
feel as if they had been recently fanned by a sirocco ; 
and of divers unhappy beings whom I encountered in 
my walk from Grafton-street to St. James's, none seemed 
at ease but a bilious gentleman from Bombay, and the 
French fellow who exhibits in the oven. The thermometer 
in a shaded corner of the room is stationary at 82. To 
remain longer here would be suicidal; but, where to go — 
whither to fly — alas ! I know not. 

Would that you were near me, then should I be certain 
of sympathy and counsel — for at this moment, there is 
not a more persecuted gentleman in the king's dominions. 
But I will make a clean breast — and to render my con- 
fessions explanatory, I must favour you with some par- 
ticulars of my private history. 
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2 AXJtOBIOGllAPHY. 

As autobidgmphers enjoy a prescriptive pH/ileg^ of 
exhibiting their ancestors, I shall take the liberty of hi- 
troducing my papa. In his twenty-second year, Mr. 
Hector O'Brien was a bold Lieutenant of Grenadiers in his 
Majesty's 50th Foot, then distinguished by the flattering 
title of "The Dirty Half Hundred."* My father was a 
^trapping fellow as ever wore a wmg, kept a showy horse, 
and was decidedly the best dancer in the regiment. 
Being quartered in the vicinity of Bath he attended the 
assemblies, and " in double quick" managed to effect a 
conquest. The lady had a fortune and my father required 
one. Unluckily, she had a brother's consent to gam— 
and on being consulted, he was unmoved by importunity, 
and deaf to " every plea of love." The case was hopeless. 
Mr. Wamsley disliked Ireland, detested military men, and 
above all things, abominated " The Dirty Half Hundred." 

To account for the gentleman's antipathy to this e^e- 
brated corps, it will be necessary to remark, that the 
regiment was then afflicted with a mad Major* His, ^ 
Major's delight, lay in drinking port wine and slaying 
pheasants. Mr. Wamsley, on the contrary, preferred 
water and preserved game. The Major beat up preserves 
•without remorse, and deforced keepers who, though good 
men and true, prudently declined joining issue with mad 
Majors and double-barrelled guns. Now Mr. Wamsley 
resisting an invasion of his rights, applied to the Justice 
for redress, whereas Major O'Farrell considered that a 
reference to the pistol would be much more gentlema«ily 
—a deadly feud was the consequence, and Mr.fWamsley 
was closely blockaded within his park walls by the 
military delinquent. Fortunately for all concerned, the 
yegiment got the route ; Mr. Wamsley recovered his liberty, 
and his detestation of the gallant 50th only ended wiU^ 
his life. 

But his sister held a very different opinion respecting the 
merits of the brave ** Half Hundred." She was devoted 
to the Lieutenant of Grenadiers, and the route hurried 
matters to a crisis. The result may be anticipated. De- 
spising park walls and surly keepers, Mr. O'Brien over- 

* From their black facings, the 50th received this sobriquet. 
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i^aiBe every difficulty-^and with the assistance of a garden 
laidder, the mad Major and his double-barrelled gun, he 
c?jrried off the lady, and at Gretna they became " one 
fle*h." 

Mr* Wamsley was irritated beyond the possibility of 
being appeased. Ten thousand pounds, which hb wife 
possess^ without the control of her brother, enabled my 
father to leave the army, and settle on his hereditary estate 
iji Roscommon— and there his hunted, shot* fished, and 
farmed, and lived just as Irish gentlemen lived some thirty 
years ago. 

I was the only issue of the marriage. All communication 
had ceased between my parents and Mr. Wamsley — and 
eighteen years passed away, and no appearance of abated 
displeasure had ever been evinced by this implacable 
relative. I left a public school for the Dublin University* 
was destined for the church, and had nearly completed 
my college course, when an unforeseen event changed my 
pirospects and profession. It was the death of both my 
parents within the brief space of a month. 

My father's affairs were in great disorder — his estate 
was heavily embarrassed, and if his debts were paid, it was 
ascertained that I should be left nearly destitute. The 
intelligence reached Mr. Wamsley, and to the astonish- 
ment of all acquainted with his unrelenting animosity to 
my deceased parents, a letter was received from him, in- 
viting me to visit him at his magnifkent place Lalworth 
Castle. 

The invitation was of course accepted. I arrived, and 
found him a stern disagreeable old man. My first ap- 
pearance was against me — for the resemblance I bore to 
.my father was most striking, and it seemed to recall my 
uncle's long-cherished, prejudices. He abruptly asked me 
on the succeeding morning, ** What course of life I had 
selected V* I replied, ** That the army appeared best adapt- 
ed to my taste and broken fortunes." His only observa- 
tion was, *' Be it so ;" and here this laconic conversation 
-ended. 

. . That evening, Mr. Wamsley wrote to his neighbour 

Lord Ulverston. The peer was his debtor to a large 
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m .Ainroese6>]tAPSvy, 

ji^at^ afldl9eBeIAll9^tm£kked-withiIUIi>fofU»^bo^ 
0f . .^.^^.^bary . Mf wucWs truest wa» pnito|>tly latMid^ 
to. LordbUlVerston «ieod' well at the HcwseOiravdi ; and 
IB a few week«5 to my- tuifeigaed satkfiaotioii and^vaupimr) 
I was gazetted to a Oometcy in the Blaes. . - i > < 
> Bat my joy at this event was but of- shjort'dtiratron. 
The miserly disposition of my uncle took talarmtac tke 
large outlay attendant cm entering^ an ezpoMive 'tdrps. 
Each hundred .was doled out with painful reluctance^ and 
the knowledge that a certain annual allowance w6u1d be 
requisite for my support, made him still more wretched. 
I joined the reghnent; my substdies-^geherally drafts fo^ 
a paltry fifty — were ** few and far between." lb hold a 
certain place in society, with an income incompetent to its 
expenses, is a state of inexpressible misery. Gradually 
I became embarrassed, and in two years found it necessary 
to exchange from the Blues to a Light Cavalrv regknent^ 
then stationed in the East Indies. My uncle made tio 
ol^ection ; he was tired of what he termed supply ing^tnl^ 
boundless extravagance — bade me a cold farewdVu^and 
his parting words, as I stepped into the carriage, were a 
request that I would '* write but seldom, as postftge froitt 
the East, his lawyer told him, was enormous." 

I obeyed him to the letter, I only wrote once, and ^hat 
was conveying an^ entreaty that he would puxschase a 
majority likely to become vacant ; 1 got a coarse refusal, 
and thus our correspondence terminated. For four years 
I never heard from him, and had nearly forgotten that I 
had left a relation behind me. 

I was surprised however, at this distant period,, with a 
letter ^vorded in his stiff and peculiar style. It brie% 
stated that his health was indifferent, and that he would 
recommend me to return to Europe with as little delay aft 
possible. "' 

This recommendation was any thing but gratifying, i 
liked India well enough — the climate agreed with me-^Hiiy 
health was unimpaired^-^the mess was good-^tlieregiment 
gentlelzianly-^BiBd better still, I could live most comkirteibly 
v^oa iniyjffflyy. £ flsl t^ however, that my uncle's invitafekin 
iJttould nobdcve neglected; applied fbr leave; succeeded^ 
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llisdcinadd aiimedidtie (irepbmlddtiB M \ fsa tetmti to Saropt« 
M^ iMXil^iefi1)ffieer&c(Migratat}atediBMi o^ §^(md fbrtuiie 
tnisa j^fisdDy^reviiiting tmy. native ieounfayr < but ^^ melt 
iraaqibBtab^Gst ol re^retu^ Iwiafs^ving pleasantrqttairterS) 
cheerful societyyand icoin|)arati.veiiiddpemle*»«e,'tabecomfe 
^ Mli^ve [.tf>r tbe caprice - and illvhum^up of a morose and 
#jplegii5tifi'inlvalidw * :> . , 

r It'wae^taite' m Dec^nber when I landed at Portsmouth 
tr-the. Toyage? had be^n remarkably quick^ and without 
d^lay I sta^rtied for my mkcb*s residence, and in the gloom 
of a w«t wiofcry evening re-entered the gates of Lalworth 
Parjc*: I looked down the long vista of splendid elms, 
bu|<iQ{ th^ twilight the house was not visible ; not a candle 
gteojced ftqm a window, and no indication of its being 
inb!^Ui)ted)appeared about this melancholy mansion. The 
p^^stboystOipped^^I alighted » raa up the steps and rang 
gewtly-:*^o one answered -—I rang again— louder yet — and 
a,6t0p came hastily over the oaken floor. The old porter 
^tfjs^ approached, cautiously affixed the chain, opened a 
few inrfis of the door, and raised his candle suspiciously 
Xom9m\nsi the late visiter^ Instantly recollecting me, he 
Dit0f^> a suppressive exclamation of astonishment, re-^ 
moved the fastenings, and muttered, " Thank God, it is 
faimtselfl'' and, as he admitted me, whispered that my 
unole^tvas not expected to survive till midnight. 

In ml^nce I was conducted to a back drawing-room^ 
imliere, on a large old*iashioned sofa the dying man was 
laid. The porter advanced before, and in a low voice 
notified my arrival. The news appeared to gratify the 
Bivalid ; be turned his dim eyes to the spot where I stood 
watting for permission to advance. ** Are you tliere; 
Frank?" he said in a feeble voice-<^'' Ha, ha, ha, ! it was 
tQuck and go with you f and he uttered a weak and sar* 
castic la6gh, — " Call Doctor Dodwell and the lawyer- 
desire them to bring the other ti?e7/— and tell Moore and 
Hubert to attend to witness it." While he gave these 
Ofdera. I gazed on the wasted features of the dying miser, 
imd there was a strange expression of stern ^ satis^ustion 
viaibleoiDihis countenance, as his cold glance restedifixedly 
dn me. ^ Immediately the doctor, solicitor, and witnesses 
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entered the room. — *' Raise me up,** he said to the ancieiA 
domestic, liis personal attendant. It was done, and h^ 
motioned to the solicitor to unfold the parchment. Cat©- 
fully he passed his eye over the surface to assure himself 
that the document was the one he required ^ and having 
ascertained the fact, he pointed to a pen. With difficulty 
he placed it in his trembling fingers, and with a painful ex- 
ertion, affixed his signature to the deed — ^then looking at 
the witnesses as they annexed their names — " This is my 
last will and testament," he said with feeble emphasiSi 
** and thus do I revoke all others !'* — then turning to me, 
while a ghastly smile overspread his face, ** Half an honf 
later would have served hospitals and alm^M)tt»e», 
Francis !*' he leaned himself bacK and expired without a 
struggle. 

For a few moments we were not aware that he was 
dead ; the strength with which his last remark was- uttered 
led us at first to believe that he had reclined in conse- 
quence of the exertion. In a few minutes the physictaa 
took his hand and sought for a pulse, but in vain; he 
raised the eyelid and applied a candle to the fixed ami 
deadly stare, and then announced that the patient had 
departed. 

"^ A scene, a disgusting scene ensued ; the attorney, when 
certified of his client's death, seized my hand and coarsely 
congratulated me on my good fortune. The doctor aban- 
doned the corpse to join the solicitor in his compliments 
—and between them the truth transpired. I had, indeed 
been luckily expeditious in my journey, and the old man's 
phrase of touch and ^o, was fully explained. The 
preceding day, he had signed a testament conveying his 
entire property to a variety of charitable institutions ; and 
the will which had been originally made in my favour, tand 
been kept over by this singular relative, would have i^e- 
mained imperfect, had I not so providentially arrived the 
evening of his death. t 

We left the room while the body was being laid ottt 
preparatory to interment. What a turn one hour had gi- 
ven to my fortunes ! I entered Lalworth Park at four :^* 
clock, a poor miserable dependant ; at five, I was master 
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of all fltrawd n^ possessed of twelye thousaud poinds a 
yew, owner of a borough, with fifty thousand in the funds 
and twenty at my banker's. Such a mingled yarn is the 
web of human life. 

The obsequies of my uncle were duly performed, and 
for many days, I was engaged in examining papers, and 
taking possession of the plate and valuables of Lalworth 
Park. The lK)use was sadly out of repair, and the grounds 
and gardens utterly neglected. The old man had limited 
the fuel for the mansion to such fallen wood as could be 
ooUected throughout the domain ; and the few domestics 
he employed were scarcely su£Gicient to ventilate, without 
attempting to keep in order the numerous and once splen- 
did apartments. For some time I was busily occupied ; 
I hired additional servants, engaged an architect, fiated 
my agent*s accounts, and started then for Loudon so soon 
as a decent respect towards the deceased would permit 
my appearing in the metropolis. Of the rest, my dear 
Baronet, you know sufficient particulars ; a presentable 
man, olim in the Blues, and recently succeeding to a 
lacge and unencumbered property, would soon " find room 
in any place." I was speedily admitted to those chosen 
circles which are impassable to those who want birth, 

impudence, or money. I ran the full round of dissi r 

but, on this head, yo«, my constant companion, require 
but little information. 

In human life, George, every thing has its limits. I 
am probably top rich to be permanently happy. I tired 
of Brookes*s, and Willis's, and Crockford's : I had littie 
taste for the play, and betted moderately, and with even 
success : if I lost I was not depressed : if I won I was 
not exhilarated. The season was drawing to its close, 
aiBKl I began to discover that I was not fated to escape 
dom Stubhmary annoyances. I was bored by the dull 
4iuai^s of stupid placemen who calculated on my borough ; 
I was persecuted by ancient gentlewomen who wished to 
nd tlaems^lves of daughters that years ago were pasties ; 
ft JG^§ and titled widow almost wooed me to despera- 
tion; and ^^ Dowager of -shocked me by ^n assurance 

Ihat Lord teatherby expected, from my m^^rked atteu- 
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tion ^ iH Horticqlt^al f^^.thntd. wQu}da>Mto^ 

Erppos^ for tha^ sandyTtoir^ frighi/^' d«i]gkteii/ii ^6od 
eip m^l litUe 4id I suppqsq that aQ.AQt of OfMnMiito>h«- 
manity, in sheUeringherred nnglfiifi with ^a.^lHokea 'vm- 
brella, would have l^ea thu^ tortured }sj tkaA kaimhetded 
Lord her sire I . ' . 

I forgot in its proper place tp notify, an ireportant oofcur- 
rence; it was the death of Mr« James Jones. This 
personage was owner of a property in Surinam^ «iid one 
of the representatives for th« borough of «— •^ bury* ' A 
year before his death my late uncle had pocketed three 
thousand pounds, and returned as inoffensive a gentle- 
man as ever snored upon the benches of St. Stephen's; I 
took his place, next the oaths, and had sufiiciefit graceto 
sit quiet and listen to other declaimers, who possessed 
more talent or more impudence than myself. For some 
time I was rather undecided in my politics ; but the Mi*- 
nisterial were the quieter benches, — there I established 
myself, and for half a session none slept through a de- 
bate with a quieter conscience — ^but curse upon blighted 
beauty, I was not permitted to remain in happy and nnam*- 
bitious celibacy. 

, From my first appearance I had been exposed to dis- 
tant attacks, but as the weather warmed and the toym 
thinned, my persecutors became more daring in their ap<- 
proaches. Did I venture to a Refugee concert, there I 
jsras waylaid by the widow. Did I endeavour to steal a 
ride in Rotten-row, I was directly hunted off by the dam* 
rouge and that infernal Peer her father ; and all that was 
penniless or passe marked me as an object of unrelenting 
importunity. Eventually, I was driven from every placft 
approachable by woman, and having no other refuge, turn»f 
ed to the turf, and engaged myself deeply in the Derby. 
That event is overhand I shall write the man^Vmine 
^nemy" who ever recalls it to my recoUeotioa— *bttt >a8 
this is a confession to thee, George, I must mak&a ckaa 
breast, 1 was us well acquainted with the mysteries of a 
bettiag-book^ as I was with the financial department 

of Timbuctoo; when, luckily "a d di goodnatnr^i 

friend" came to my aid, and with his experience, why 
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^^eb«iddil^ n6t»'get dn fekVedV? A horse wa« going " fot 
iJKXlhing^ihyfoiemi'wIv^ioti ih^ tflert^, made the dricotery, 
>ai](diibcmght?hiin*lor^ve hundred; He^as a dead bar- 
gftio^ quite a^ ddrk' ah«, and in pfoof of th% same, the 
od(k agftifisc 1^ t9*ei« tyny-^re to oiie ; but, as I was 
informed, there lay the beauty of the thing. 

; As the raees drew ii€ar, I discovered that my book was 
'Wl»t thfri^|7« ea4i 9i, queer concern, I had picked up the 
halt «iid blind dA firet farOurites and betted accordingly. 
My dask one proved *a roarer, and my faithful friend re- 
commended me to hedge immediately, and I did so, as 
4hft result will tell. 

\ Off went the horses ; Phenomenon, my courser, in the 
chance medley got a splendid start, but from his pace the 
spectators alle^d that he was hamstrung. In three 
jiiindred yards he was passed by the slowest of the h(id 
ones, and before the leading horses reached the distance', 
every thing I was interested in was beaten fairly off. 
All I had left for consolation under this accumulation of 
disappointment was the smart hedge that 1 had so pru- 
dently effected before starting. 

The settling-day came ; I was at Tattersal's and so were 
my winners to a man ; I disbursed five thousand to divers 
legs with and without titles, and furthermore disposed of 
4he celebrated horse Phenomenon for fifty pounds. But 
where was the worthy gentleman with whom I had hedged 
half my losses ? Till four o*clock I waited in painful 
cspectatioD, and at that hour, he being still invisible, I 
93entured to hazard an inquiry, and was favoured with 
the comfortable tidings, that my absent friend was a 
brokjen wine-merchant, and that he had levanted the even- 
ing of the race. 

. This wind up of the season, united to sultry weather 
and a tender persecution, determined me to ny "east, 
aBeM5,!er ttorth, I carenot whither." This, however, was 
itto^e easily de<^ed on than effected, for to retreiat is the 
idifficiiky^ as I find myself hemmed i^ by my enemies on 
Bvegf side. The widow cuts me off froih CheltenhaErt ; the 
liononmble JiiHanaThtstleton wouM hSunt rti^ hi Hast- 
ings ; the Dowiiger of i— -* and her prdti'^Se abide in th^ 
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pke^santiownof Brighton ; andmy. Lovd Le^lth^Vy^iias 
takes out a sort of roving domaiiasioti* to iQliB8t.«^r]F ,1^ 
tircmentof foiMonMe repute; aod from hi3 cuanii^ 
ioquiries as to the particular point, seaside or suburbao^ 
to whidi I pftrpose to remoye, I pereeive I am as deUr 
berately doomed to matrimony by this relentless noble- 
man , as ever a country bonnet-maker was devoted to 
destruction by an immoral captain of bone. 

And shall I fall without a struggle to avert my fate ? 
forbid it honour ! Yes, my determbation is fixed— I will 
oonnteract this conspiracy against my freedom, and caU 
my Connaught cousin ** to the rescue." He is a det^« 
mined duellist, and has been regularly jilted — conse* 
quently he abominates the sex (I hope) and will protect 
me from the widow ; while his truculent propensities Av 
the pistd will keep the Peer at a distance. Adieu I VH 
write anon-*-tl^ine always. 



LETTER II. 

Letters.— An Escape.—Connauglit.— Topograpbical and Moral Description.^ 
BaUinasloc—A Virtuous and Flourishing Town.— A Bible Meetinr aiid 
Radical Reftxrm. 

I AYFRizED you in my last letter, that in this my hour 
of need, I would seek succour from my Irish kinsman. I 
wrote to him accordingly, implored him to abandon his 
mountain den and join me at Lalworth Park. To my 
invitation I received a decisive, and I would almost say, 
insulting refusal ; ^^ He hated puppies, avoided flirts, 
was neither a fool or a fortune, and therefore had qo 
business widi such society as I should expose him to." 
The man appears to be a misanthrope ; I gave him in 
Yetttm a tart rejoinder, and he seems disinclined to remain 
my debtor. Hear what he says : 

** Francis, I pity thee I Like the Moor, your * occupa* 
4ion's gone/ and your letter seals your cpndemnation* 
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^ "^^(Wi H\k Of ^x^fcitoe: pshaw! what » it? Yda 
kthdk Lottie putiy'-colovtrtd balls over the maooth swrfiiee 
tf a green ta%4e; yon hazard sulTocation for aa hour in 
Rotten-row, and should you survive the duat, eaduoe 
eternal dread of empalement by a carriage-pole ; yon 
shoot a score of rascally pigeons within the enclosures of 
Batiersea, or make a grand excursion to slaughter phea- 
sants in a preserve ; last imd proudest feat comes the 
battUf when, with noble and honourable confederates, you 
exterminate a multitude of semi*civilized fowls, manfully 
overcoming the fatigue of traversing an ornamented park^ 
and crossing a few acres of turnips. And is this ignoble 
course befitting one of * lith and limb' like thine ? Y&m^ 
the best of your day in Trinity ; — ^you, whose prowess is 
still recorded in tl^ annals of the watchhouse, and whose 
hurling is yet chronicled in the Park; — ^you,whom no six- 
feet wall could turn, whom no mountain^herd could tire in 
the dog-days ; — ^you, whocould swim with Byron, and walk 
with Barclay,— what are you become ? an elegant and 
fashionable idler — lolling life away, the morning in a club- 
house window, the evening in the Park, and the night gal- 
lopading some scion of nobility, who has discovered that 
you possess twelve thousand pounds a year, and that her 
own funds are insufficient to satisfy the corset-maker in 
Itegent-street. 

" Would that I could reform your taste and habits ! 
Could I but induce you to pass one autumn here, your 
conversion would be a certainty. Come to me, Frank ; 
ay, come to the wilds of Connaught: avoid an atmo- 
sphere surcharged with villanous impurities, and brace 
your relaxed nerves in the waves of the Atlantic ; seek 
life and energy in the mountain-breeze; abandon the 
gymnasium to scriveners and shopmen ; and leave Crock- 
ford's to ruined dupes and titled swindlers. 

*^ You have hitherto been a silent Member of the Ho- 
nourable Commons, and St. Stephen's has never heard 
from you * the popular harangue, the tart reply/ Hast 
thou any aspirations after fame? any • londng after im- 
mortality?' Listen; the means are siinpie. ittdict the 
Red-house as a nuisance, and propose a bill, making tim 
being aiding or accessory to a battu, death without be- 
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nlfiUof telergy. Tkyimme wiH^^vbiii^heiriiJoiB ,Hiime^ 
tf^rwidy-redcooier, shrill bet fbrss^Me*^ mtUi ^tdc IH^ 

glory of like preset iBfiinber for '»*«--«-4Mi^/^''>i* 'y^'^^ .J«^'' 
^ Meed I say how opporfueely iametbisr io^hiftM»«t>i<K{i 
e«dft>raeed his ttflfer f* and here I &m faifly orer/tlie'lifspcletp 
and safely deposited io the kingdom ^ CotmsL\k^,mk^^ 
OuttQJory or iaterruptiom vrocth recording; - • » ^ .'it n 

On the subject of mj ^rarels^i intend t» be IwcdAW^ 
iaasttueh as, with a temporary intenrentioTi ^ isteathv i 
baT^ resided in the royal oHiil since I left the lamps ofi 
London. I believe I am not exactly cut out tot a it>9^ 
Teller : I am incurious as to names of guards and co^ck*^ 
men'-* never inquire after their wives^ or take th^ popula- 
ti<m of their families ; I generaliy sleep fVom tl)f6 start U^ 
the cl(»e of the stage. I did observe that the icotouvo^ 
corn was nearly alike in both countries ; and remarked* 
further, that English drivers seemed partial to ale andi 
overalls, and Irish ones preferred frieze coats 'and naked' 
whiskey. 

And now, George, you shall have the partitii>)av» of 
my escape ; and, since the times of the Anabasis, or tivef 
more recent exploits of Lavalette and ikey Solomon^' 
iiever was retreat eiected in more masterly style. Can* 
dour obliges me to admit, that mine was unaccompanied^ 
by sound of trumpet, or other " pomp and circumstance 
of warf and rather resembled the hasty retirement of ^' 
detected thief from a tabernacle, than a bold operation in? 
noonday, and in the face of the enemy. But let ths!t 
pass. I embarked a miscellaneous cargo of guns, dogs^' 
and fishing-tackle, under the surveillnnee of a trusty 
servant, on board a Dublin steamer, and the iblk)w(n^ 
evening started quietly for «* the Head •/' leavhig direc- 
tions with mine host in Grafton-street to acquaint Ldni 
Leatherby, and all suspicious-looking inquirers, that I 
had darted for Constantinople, and that any commands 
for me must be forwarded, under cover, to the Sublime 
Porte, ■*..•' .,.•'• 

: I have^ no talent fbr statistics^ but if my memory sei^ve^ 
thet interesting portion of the British empire from whicb' 
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PREMONl'BQ&Y^SKETCH. tS 

\omiiHf ^UhntfrilaidvidoNviv b^uan modern toiu^ist t«^<^it> 
lielbll^'>to$B tUi intottigent tmiveUen <* under a dark gi«y 
fftend^^viiicii'is eTermore dtisoharging itself on Uieeartli; 
but^ like the wid0W'-ft enise, is neirer acha^stttd^ It i$ 
l^^nded Oft "the' south and easit by Chrnteodom and part 
t^Tip|)eiaty^;OQ.die north by Donegal, and on the irest 
bylbe salt^ae^i It abottnda in boga, lakes, and other 
natural curiosities; its soil ooasisis <S equal quantities of 
^dtlb and fitone ; and k» soriace is so admh-ahly disen- 
cumbeeed of trees, shrubs, hedges, and ditches, that an 
inteUtgeott backwoodsman from Louisiana was heard to 
d«elaire with rapture, that it was the most perfectly-cuU 
tiva^ territory in Europe," 

V Further," saith the tourist, ** its gentry are a polished 
and religious race, remarkable for their punctuality in pe* 
<lunjary transactions, and their freedom from a litigious 
or quarrelsome disposition. The prevailing mode of be* 
Ifftf . aaioi^ the upper classes is anythingarianism-^th^t 
Ofjthe peo^e, pure Popery." 

This premonitory sketch will save ypu and me, George, 
An ififii^ty of trouble. You have here the country gra- 
pjbocally placed before you, as well as the distinguishing 
t^its of ^hs^acter, for which the pleasant and virtuous 
C909Cmunity who abide in this interesting department of 
^9 Emerald Isle are so eminently distinguished. 

. The^town of BalKnasloe is seated on a river, the name 
of which I neglected to inquire. It is much frequented 
b^ saintf and cattle-dealers, carries on a smart trade in 
sh0e{> and proselyte, and Bibles and bullocks are '< thick 
as .leaves in Vallonibrosa." The cabins, moreover, are 
\)rhitewashed ; pigs and popery are prohibited ; and tra* 
Vt^llers wayfaring on the seventh day denounced, and, 
under perilous amercements, enjoined to take their ease 
ts^ their respective inns. 

I While: the horses were being brought out, I strolled 
iato the street, and, in a show-room; of the Farming So- 
^ety, discovered a collection of biblieals in full activity. 
From a short gentleman with soiled linen and an impeded 
(Jelivery^ I les^ned the gratifying fact, tJtaSn the ^spread* of 
tiie iQospel was^ progressive in California}; jEuid,>&}rtiieiv 
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ditt'a seoeudHSOiiiiii of tbo King of Staoan Iifei(l4nenil)a^ 
^Iwed by ftr Momvian Misskmftvy. Tfaiy hAtec knnwieniti^i 
eliciM a Ihtnider of fi^aiise ; ami a yoang; Indy vifeU^ 
Ibp'pifiehed my dfooifr playfoHy, athd requested tneoto 
propose that a piece of plate be tfattsmitted tx»tfa^ eon- 
▼ertee. Now, ptRehiog one's elbow om a fire misiilte' 
i^qctaiatance is alarming ; I accordingly leratited, leattiig 
Lispy to propose tbe plate m person* I observed m my 
repeat a mob assembled round tbeehapel, and, pv^titg 
^oi^b a crowd of ragged urchins, established myself in 
the doorway. Within there wsa a meeting of Radical 
Reformers, and a tall man was pouring for£ a philippic 
from the altar, in which he made an a\^al examine of the 
kttg*s English, and, in his syllabic arrangements, dif- 
ifered totally from modern orthoepists. The gist of his 
oraticm went to prove, that Catholic Emancipation was a 
humbug — concession a farce — and luck or grace would 
never visit this unhappy island, until Mr. €k>rneliu8 Cas- 
sidy, of Killcooney House, was sent to represent us in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

The horses are being put to, and I must say farewell. 
I shall, however, note my adventures, and in due tiaoe 
favour you with another epistle. 

Adieu, always yours. 



LETTER III. 



Journey continaed.— Inn'of Glantane.— Tuam.— A^bad night^Oat of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire.— A Country Ball, and the Finish. 

As my journey hither has been singularly propitious, I 
shall only trouble you with the leading incidents. 

My carriage broke down close to the inn of Glantane, 
a solitary house, as the song goes, ** delightfully placed 
in a bog." As some delay must necessarily occur before 
the repairs of the vehicle could be effected, after the ex- 
ample of that accomplished cavalier, Major Dalgetty, I 
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istkim fMkSi air 'iosttcnfeOAUitaUe oMade: the Undb^ as- 
otused die'that:' the ^^maHriel'' wm m the booHe-^-there 
-SOB b^Gxi intiiet^uEiiiey, and ohickens in the yard, but 
'AummvAiiO tucf wittHa, till the boy^-^the devil bother 
^Jtem for MayiM^ J'-^^SLme home from the blacksmith's 
^EnneraL Now^ that the hotel oi Glantane shoald be 
"ikfieieiit ia thb point was marvellous. The sur£»!eof 
the circuB^acent country , in its proportions of tillage- 
ground to tarbary, bears an acreable ratio of one to five 
hundred ; and yet, though in the bosom of a bog, thevs 
could not be a sufficiency of fire obtained to boil a po- 
tato-pot I But human ingenuity 'is surprising : afUr a 
delay of three mortal hours, 1 reascended my chaise^ 
.and, without further accident, was dqposked in the town 
ol Tnamr. 

On lihe merits of the Mitre Inn I shall be silent; it 
produced in good time a respectable quarter of cold lankb, 
and a dish of exquisite potatoes. By the way, we can- 
not cook this latter esculent in England. Had my fare 
jheen worse^ I would have »ibmitted without a murmur ; 
for the waiter assured my servant that I had got the best 
bedroom in the house. Now, in the course of my nar- 
rative, I omitted to mention, that on the preceding night 
I had scarcely closed an eye. On retiring to my dormi- 
tory, I remarked that the grate was heaped with black 
turfs, apparently in the same state in which they had 
been removed from their parent moor ; but, anxious to 
court the drowsy god, I extinguished the candle, sprang 
into bed, and too late discovered that I was overloaded 
with a mass of ponderous blanketing, while a faint spark 
twinkled in the bottom of the grate, and, like the cry of 
wisdom in the streets, was disregarded. I fell into a 
temporary doze, and awoke an hour afterwards in a burn- 
ing fever; for the grate, in place of cold turfs, exhibited 
a roaring fire. In vain I opened door and window ; in 
Tain I tumbled blanket after blanket on the floor : hours 
elapsed before the fever- warmth of the apartment could 
be abatisd* At last, exhausted by heat and exertion, I 
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three long hoiurs tb^ barked iacciaaatly, retievwc 
selvel oecasioaaUy hj indalgiBf in a jnomnfid aM 
tortnring howl. Human forbeanmce eonld not m^port 
the martyrdom I suffered: I was driven to despentlao»^ 
and) collecting every missile article in the chamber, wilk 
repeated discharges rooted my perseentoiSy and enem 
more endeavoured to procure some rest. 

I sank into a delicioas slumber; but suddenly tbe 
domr iras flung open, and in rushed the waiter with por« 
tentous speed. *^ The house must be on Are V* I eyacn* 
latedy as I somerseted into the centre of the floor. My 
fears were fortunately groundless : Dennis merdy awoke 
me to inquire if I would drive three miles out of town to 
see two scoundrels fight, who had quarrelled the pveoeding 
night about a game of cribbage* Judge then, dear 
George, after all these visitations, whether the 
ciation of a quiet bed at Tuam was not to me ^' a i 
ecstatic!" 

I swallowed a pint of rascally sherry without a manrmnrt 
fortified it with a dose of diluted alcohol, yawned my wmf 
to my room, found clean linen — no fire, and, in five mi« 
nutes, was buried in sleep *^ fast as a watehman«'' 

Presently arose a hum of many voices; dreams sad 
phantasies disturbed my uneasy slumbers; a noise like 
distant music at times was faintly audible; — at last a 
crash of instruments awoke me, and the first quadrille 
was in full execution within four feet of my distracted 
head ! 

Heaven granted me patience, although I was on the 
veiy bdnk of a country ball-room, and separated from 
«< the gay throng" only by the intervention of a slip o£ 
deal-board, while through the chinks you mi^ ham. 
passed the poker, or interchanged a parasoL 

I raised myself up on my elbow, and what a gmup was 
there! A t^rt man, in a claret- coloured coat. 
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let«^il^*«^^ar tiMMag«> Of 4k&inen9^ ^If^ in bUek 

Tlfe><lt§fe^ ite#e fflbrknfsly a4^ijed wiih siWer ribbon, 
gil«<^fHK^a^l^,^i^eter5rflo^ tti^l^lnrs, fik>t& a pink to a 
pecftiy ^Mtee^ kHrdff'of tfee ereaiion fcported atMTenedcra- 
T«¥*'«in4 % |^ir«t!ity of wai%t<5a«t« ; and the ballnroom 
emitted *« an anciedt ami ($sh4ike smell " — ^a mtdfim of 
imi^lc, aSsisted^by every abomination in perfumery* 

^f iiFaS in rni intermfedtate state between frenzy and fbv^P, 
and ttrr^d orer in my mind the expediency of setting 
fiwflo tlM bed-curtains, and sending myself, the qtimdrille, 
a6d ^ie-wliote company, to the skies, by igniting ten 
polintfg^f Harvey's treble ^fron^r, which was stowed away 
sdmewhfeM in my luggage. Did tired Nature quiesce im 
a moment, I was fearfully roused with a tornado of tor- 
tarous southIs. ** Places, gentlemen !*' — " Ladies-chain !" 
— ^* Now, don^t dance, Patsey ; yon know you're drunk !" 
— ^**Arrah! Charley, are you stupid?" — " Do*-<i-<fo*, 
Miss RouAe !"— " Up with the Lancers !*'— " Aisy, Mr. 
Rjdkin f remember there are ladies here !*'— " Waiter ! 
thei?e'« porter wanted at the card-tablet" Somnus ! 
deity of my adoration ! never expose me to such misery 
as !' endured in the archiepiscopal town of Tuam ! 

doming "came, and the company retired to supper 
below stairs. Anticipating the consequences, I fortified 
my chamber-dbor with all the moveables I could collect. 
It wa(* a prudent precaution ; for, blessed be God ! a row 
ensued, that finished both delph and dancing. I suffered 
netting rn person, but my less-fortunate valet got a black 
eye froftt^a Connemara gentleman, who, unluckily for 
pfeof^%aters, mistook him fbr the master of the ceremo- 

" »,'W?fcw!iom he of Connemara was at feud. 

For the present,'ftnrewell. 
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LETTER ly. 

Loss of a Waiter.— Precocious Talent.— The Mad Major aAd the Mendicants of 
Mumngar.—Carsingr an Adjutant.— Death of Denis O'FsrreU. 

It was noon when I arose, and the inmates of the Mitre 
were still in exquisite confusion. Breakfast, after much 
delay, was provided by the agency of the housemaid. 
She apologized for the non-attendance of the waiter, at 
present a patient in the Infirmary ; he having, in the course 
of the entertainment, been ejected from the window by a 
pleasant gentleman of Loughrea. 

Anxious to be 'off as soon as possible, I ordered the 
horses to; but an unforeseen difficulty occurred in re- 
moWng my luggage to the carriage, as the door was 
linked np four deep by a gang of beggars. With rela- 
tion to the sizes of the respective places, the lazaroni of 
Naples are far out-numbered by the mendicants of Tuam. 
A trace broke at starting, and thus enabled me to form a 
pretty correct idea of this multitude. I reckoned to fifty- 
seren, and then became confused. Although beset on 
every side, I was proof against importunity, and refused 
parting with a sixpence. Cursing was next tried ; aod 
to the curious in that accomplishment, I would suggest a 
week's residence at the Mitre. One boy, a cripple in a 
dish, excelled the united talent of the remainder. English 
and Irish epithets were with him " common as household 
words ;" he used both languages with surpassing fluency, 
and there was an originality of conception in his style of 
execration, which was what the cockneys call most re- 
freshing. This precocious prodigy could not be much 
above fiftten ; and, if he lives, will in this peculiar de- 

Eartment of national eloquence be without a parallel. -I 
ave "erst while" passed through Billingsgate, when the 
fair inhabitants betrayed symptoms of irritation ; I have 
heard hackufeyticoaehmen cursing at a crowded opera ov^r 
a fractured panel or broken pole ; I have listened to a 
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score of watermen squabbling for a fare at Westminster 
Bridge ; I have been on board a transport in a gale of 
wind, with an irreligious commander; but Tuam for 
ever ! there cursing is^ perfection. 

Mine, George, is but a rambling narrative, and my de- 
tails, however interesting, lay no claim to the lucidus 
ordo ; therefore I reserve full liberty from the very start 
to bolt into digressions when and as 1 please. 

Of the many anecdotes that I have heard ray father 
narrate of his friend, the Mad Major, one was particularly 
characteristic. 

When the gallant 50th were removed to Mullingar, it 
was supposed that this town produced a greater number 
of beggars than any in the king's dominions : a swarm of 
paupers rendered the streets almost impassable, and in- 
gress or egress to or from a shop was occasionally imprac- 
ticable. Now, beggars were to the Mad Major an abo- 
mination ; and for two days he ensconced himself in his 
lodgings, rather than encounter the mendicants of Mul- 
lingar. Confinement will increase bile, and bile may in- 
duce gout; and at last, wearied of captivity, he sallied 
forth, and to every application for relief he specified an 
early day, requesting the numerous supplicants to be 
punctual to the appointed time. His wish was faithfully 
attended to; and on the expected morning, the street 
where he resided was literally blocked up. The major, 
under a volley of blessings, appeared at the hall-door. 
*' Are you all here?" he inquired, in accents of the ten- 
derest compassion. " All, your honour — all, young and 
owld!'* responded a big beggarman. "We're all here, 
colonel, avorneenP' exclaimed a red virago, "but my 
own poor man, Bneney Bokkogh;* and ho, the crater! 
fell into the fire a Sunday night, and him hearty, and 
isoitow stir he can make good nor bad.'* — " Ah, then/' 
T^kid the humane commander, " why should poor Brien 
^be left out ? Arrah ! run yourself, and bring the ciipple 
"tb us.** In a twinkling otf went the red virago, and, 
' aftei' a short absence, issued from a neighbouring' lane, 
^ withBrieney on hef shoulders. ** Are ycm all here nwr T' 

" * Bryan the Cripple.* ".» '.if i> 
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inquired the tender-hearted chieftain. " Every single^ 
90wl of us/' said an old woman in reply. " Ogh ! that 
the light of heaven may shine on his honour's dying hour ; 
but it's he that's tender to the poor!" — ** Amen, sweet 
Jasns!" responded a hundred voices. "Silence!" said 
the Mad Major, as he produced a small book neatly bound 
in red morocco. " Whisht, your sowls !" cried the big 
beggarman. **Are ye listening?" — **Sha, sha ! yes, 
yes!" was responded in English and Irish. "Then, by 
the contents of this blessed book — and it's the Bible — a 
rap I won't give one of ye, you infernal vagabonds, if I 
remained a twelvemonth in Mullingar !" A yell of exe- 
crations followed ; but the major bore the cursing like a 
philosopher, and kept his promise like a monk. To the 
surprise of all, the beggars left the way when he walked 
out, and absconded from the shop he entered. They 
crossed themselves devoutly if they encountered him un- 
expectedly at a corner, adjuring the Lord to " stand be- 
tween them, the Mad Major, and the devil !" 

Apropos to cursing ; — the late Sir Charles Asgill told 
a story o£ this eccentric personage. During the time the 
50th remained in Ireland, the Colonel was mostly absent 
from ill health, and the command of course devolved upon 
the Major. By one of the military abuses at that time too 
common, a little Scotch Doctor, who had somehow been 
appointed Adjutant to a Fencible regiment, was transferred 
from it, to the50ih. Incompetent from professional ina- 
bility, he was further afflicted by a constitutional nervous- 
ness, that made him badly calculated to come in contact 
with such a personage as the Mad Major. 

Shortly after the little Scotsman joined, the half-yearly 
inspection took place. Major OTarrell, in the course 
of his evolutions, found it requisite to deploy into line, 
and called to his field-assistant " to take an object." 
" Have you got one ?" cried the commander, in a voice 
of thunder. " Yes, Sir," replied the alarmed Adjutant in 
a feeble squeak. The word was given, and the right 
wing kept moving, until the face of the regiment assumed 
the form of a semicircle. " Hallo ! — where or what is 
your object?" roared the Major. " A crow, Sir," repllfed 
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tjje unhappy Scotsman. " And wh^re 19 the crow ?" roared 
the Commander. "Flown off," was the melancholy 
response. ** May the Devil fly away with you, body and 
bones ! Halt — dress ! Stop, Sir Charles ; do stop. Just 
allow me two minutes to curse that rascally Adjutant." 
To so reasonable a request, Sir Charles, who was a most 
obliging oflScer, readily assented. The General mentioned 
often, that the damning of a stupid Adjutant was no 
novelty ; but that he never saw a man cursed to his per- 
fect satisfaction, until he heard the Scotch Doctor anathe- 
matized in the Phoenix Park. 

The death of poor Denis was in such perfect keeping 
with his life, that I am tempted to give it to you. 

The regiment was in garrison, and at a race-ball a 
trifling misunderstanding occurred between a young En- 
sign and a country-gen tleinau. It wap, however, instantly 
adjusted. A few days afterwards, some intemperate 
expressions which had fallen from the gentleman at the 
ball, were reported to the Mad Major. These he consi- 
dered as reflecting upon the character of his corps, and 
he despatched the senior Captain for an explanation. The 
answer to this demand was unsatisfactory, and the Cap- 
tain was directed to deliver a hostile message. The offi- 
cers of the " Half Hundred" were a brave body — they 
vainly endeavoured to make it a regimental affair, and 
insisted that the person to resent the insult should be in- 
differently selected (by lot) from the corps. 

" Gentlemen, I thank you ;" said the Mad Major as 
he struck his broad hand upon the mess-table. " Your 
motives are personally kind — but as I am at the head of 
this regiment, I hold myself to be the conservator of its 
honour." 

That evening the Major had a violent attack of gout, 
to which for years he had been a martyr — but he concealed 
it carefully, and when his friend called him on the morn- 
ing,* he was found dressed and powdered, but unable to 

move without assistance. Captain M pressed upon 

him the necessity of postponing the meeting, or permitting 
a|M)ther officer to be his substitute ; but Denis was immp-r 
vable in his resolve. He proceeded to the ground, and 
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8tjp);)orted by a crotch, after a dischatg^ of pisto1«v rioi/ff ft* 
a satisfactory apology. Poor fellow! this wa^» l»s JttHtl 
feat. Exposure to the cold of a dam^ spring momibg 
brought on a renewed attack of gout— that mght thfeT 
disorder settled in his stomach — and the motDing alter- he^ 
was a corpse. 

The body was carried to its last resting-place, accotnw 
panied by all the pomp of a military funeral. His own 
beloved company, the grenadiers, who had often followed 
their lion-hearted leader into action, now formed his guard 
of honour to the grave ; and when his remains were com- 
mitted to the earth, there was not a dry eye among the 
** Dirty Half Hundred.'' 

Two months afterwards, when an Irish soldier \ras 
questioned on the merits of his successor — ** Tlie man is 
well enough/' said Pat, with a heavy sigh, ** but where 
will we find the equal of the Mad Major ? By Jasus, it 
was a comfort to be cursed by him !'* 



LETTER V. 

CaBtlebar.—Newport.— Departure from Christendom.— Progress^ into Terra 

. Incognita.— Roads and scenery.— Mulranny.— Passage down the inlet. — 

Incidents.— Lodge in the Wilds of Erris.— Description of the establishment. 

^f Without any adventure worthy of a place in this itine- 
rary, I reached in safety the capital of Mayo. From 
other provincial cities, this town is distinguished in having 
a new drop and an old gaol ; a swamp in the centre of the 
town surrounded by an iron chain, judiciously placed 
there, I imagine, to prevent cattle and children being lost 
in the morass which it environs ; a court-house, with a 
piazza and fa9ade, of an original order of architecture, only 
known to Irish professors of the art of building ; trade and 
manufactures are limited to felt-hats and poteen whiskey; 
and the only machinery I could discover, was the drop, 
aforesaid. I was infornted that the chapel and petty- 
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^sionsi ^re :g^eraUy cro\fded, m U the mieir)$;ie(, .\i{>ic>p, ^ 
b^ogiog-day* . . : 

^ I vraa c£Elled oen^t moraing at five o'clock ))y the waiter, 
to pn>ceed by the Sligo mail, although on the preceding 
night I bad tfdcen considerable pains to persuade hioa that 
my course lay westward. One hour afterwards, the 
cbamber-maid roused me to inquire if I had any intention 
of proceeding to Hollymount by a hackney car. To save 
these worthy people further trouble, I arose and dressed, 
and, wishing to avoid a vestry to be that day holden in 
the town, and where, in the course of argument, it was 
believed that divers lives would be lost, I took an early 
breakfast, and departed. 

I stopped at Newport ; it was the last cluster of houses 
arrogating to itself the title of a town, that I should now 
Bieet with, for I had reached the ultima 7'huie of civilized 
Europe — and when 1 had given directions to the p«6t» 
master touchmg the transmission of my letters in my cou- 
sin's bag, I looked around me, and took a silent but 
mournful farewell of Christendom. 

I found at the public-house that my kinsman had pro- 
vided for my farther progress into terra incognita, A 
couple of rudely-constructed vehicles were waiting to re- 
ceive myself and personal property, and a wild bare-legged 
mountaineer, with a leathern bag strapped across big 
shoulders, announced himself as guide. " Had he no 
horse ?" — " Devil a harse ! but he would warrant he 
would keep up with me," — and away we went under a 
salute of our dogs, and the furtive glances of sundry ladies 
with their hair in papers. 

Some distance from the town, we crossed an ancient 
bridge of many arches, through which an extensive lake 
communicates with the sea, and farther on passed the old 
tower of Carrigahowla. Our route was contiguous to the 
sea — on the left were the numerous islands of Clew Bay ; 
on the right an extensive chain of savage hilb and barren 
moorland* The road now became hardly passable ; con- 
structed without the least regard to levejness/— Aer^ it 
dipped into a ravine, and there breasted spme. sudden hill, 
inaccessible to any carriage but the light K)achines w^ 
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travelled with. Its surface was rough, and interrupted by 
a multitude of loose stones ; while some of the bridges 
were partially dilapidated, and others had never been 
completed. In these, the ragged line of granite which 
formed the key-stones of the arches stood nakedly up, and 
presented a barrier that no common carriage coula over- 
top vrithout endangering its springs and harness. Yet 
this forlorn road is the only communication with a highly 
improvable country, covering at least fifty square miles, 
with numerous and profitable islands attached, and an 
knmense line of sea- coast, possessing rich fisheries, and 
aboundmg in kelp-weed and manure ! And why was this 
neglect ? Were the proprietors of this deserted district so 
cold to that true spring of human action, self-aggrandize- 
ment, asto omit providing an outlet for the sources of their 
opulence ? Were there no public monies allocated to these 
aiMndoned comers of the earth, and so much lavishly ex- 
pended on many a useless undertaking elsewhere ? Yes : 
large sums have been presented and re-presented by the 
Grand Juries for the last twenty years, but they have been 
regularly pocketed by those to whose good faith they were 
intrusted. Would it be believed in England, George, that 
this atrocious system of peculation has been carried to 
such an extent, that roads have been passed, as completed^ 
VFhen their lines have been but roughly marked out — and 
bridges been actually paid for, the necessary accounting 
afilidavits having been sworn to in open court, when not a 
stone was ever laid, and to this day the stream runs without 
a solitary arch to span its flood from the source to the 
debouchement ? Ay — these delinquencies have been often 
and notoriously perpetrated, and none have had the cou- 
rage to drag the criminals to justice. 

At the claehan of Mulranny we struck into a pass in 
the mountains, and turned our backs upon Clew Bay. A 
branch from the waters of Black Sod runs some ten mil^s 
inland, and meets this opening in the hills, affording a 
communication by boats with Erris. There my kinsman's 
galley was waiting for me, and in it I embarked my person 
and establishment. Taking advantage of a south-westerly 
wind, the boatmen hoisted their close-reefed lug, and away 
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TEEMINATION O^ MY VOYAGE. 25 

we shot rapidly towards the entrance of the inlet. From 
the high lands which rose on every side, the squalls fell 
more heavily and frequent than I found agreeable ; but 
in an hour we cleared this confined and dangerous chan- 
nel, and, running between Currane Point and the island of 
Innis Biggie, entered Black Sod Bay. 

The passage down the inlet, was marked with several 
incidents which were in perfect keeping with the wild and 
savage scenery around. A seal would suddenly rftise his 
round head above the surface, gaze for a moment at the 
boat, and, when he had apparently satisfied his curiosity, 
sink quietly from our view. In rounding the numerous 
headlands through which this inlet in*egularly winds, we 
often started flocks of curlews,* which, rising in an alarm 
at our unexpected appearance, made the rocks ring with 
their loud and piercing whistle. Skirting the shores of 
Innis Biggie, we disturbed an osprey, or sea-eagle,t in the 
act of feeding on a bird. He rose leisurely, and, lighting 
on a rock, waited till we passed, and then returned to his 
prey. We ran sufficiently close to the shore to observe 
the size and colour of the bird, and concluded that a 
grouse had been the eagle'sj victim. 

When we had cleared the islands, the breeze blew fresh 
and steadily ; the boatmen shook but the reefs, which had 
hitherto confined their canvass ; the galley with increased 
velocity, rushed through the rippling water, till, doubling 
a neck of land surmounted by a ruined castle, a^d running 
up a sheltered creek, I found myself at the termination of 
my voyage, and warmly welcomed by my Irish kinsman, 
from whom for fifteen years I had been separated. 

I have been here three days, and am as much domesti- 
cated in the mansion as my cousin's Newfoundland dog. 

• Appendix, No. I. 

i " Eagles are well knowne to breed here, but neither so bigge, nor so 
many, as books tell. Cambrensis reporteth of his own knowledge, and I heare 
it averred by credible persons, that barnacles, thousands at once, are noted 
along the shoares to hang by the beakes about the edges of pattified timber, 
shippes, oars, anchor-holders, and such like, which in processe, taking lively 
heate of the sunne, become water-fowles, and, at their time of ripenesse, 
either ftdl into the sea, or fly abroad into the tijie/*—Campi<m*s Hlstorie, 

t Appendix, No. II. 
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}^ kpaw thejiam,^ aqd.'* ^b^iqiuei"^ of l;W.«8tftWisbif^#>jfe5 
cau dispriminatft betweei^/* HarNiah'-^€krmil^y< (Jftweaifif 
the island), and Andyrbawn (Fair Awdjf) ;i4 bpldtcpttrt 
v^r^e- with the cook, and am handrand-gl^v^ wHHtJ^e 
housemaid. Rjeally I am delighted with the |4ace^ffor 
every thing is wild, new, and outrof-ljie-way ; Iwt I m!^ 
describe the locale of my kinsman's domicile* 

At the bottom of a narrow creek, you must im^ine " .ft 
low sn^g dwelling, and in good repair." The foam af the 
Atlantic breaks sometimes against the windows, while a 
huge cliff, seaward, defends it from the storm, and, on the 
land side, a sudden hill shelters it from .the north wind. 
Here, when the tempest roars abroad, your friend Laura 
might venture forth and not endanger a papillotte. The 
bent* roof is impervious lo the rain ; the rooms are neat, 
well arranged, and comfortable. In the parlour, if the 
evening be chilly, a turf fire sparkles on the hearth ; and, 
when dried bog- deal is added to the embers, it emits a 
fragrant and delightful glow, superseding the necessity of 
candles. The long and measured swell of the Atlantic 
would almost lull a troubled conscience to repose ; and 
that rural hum, which attends upon the farm^y^d, rouses 
the refreshed sleeper in the morning. In the calm of 
evening I hear the shrill cry of the sand-lark ;t and ia 
the early dawn, the crowing of the cock grouse, I se^ 
the salmon fling themselves over the smooth tide, as they 
hurry from the sea to reascend their native river. And 
while I drink claret that never paid the revenue a farthing, 
or indulge over that proscribed beverage — the produce and 
the scourge of this wild district — I trace from the window 
the outline of a range of hills, where the original red-deer 
of Ireland are still existing — none of your park-fed veni- 
son, that tame, spiritless diminutive, which a boy may as- 
sassinate with his " birding- piece,*' but the remnant of 
that noble stock, which hunters of other days, O* Connor 
the Cus DhUfX and Cormac Bawn Mac Tavish once de- 
lighted in pursuing. 

The offices of this wild dweDing are well adapted to the 

* The customary tbatscb iu parte of Erris. f Appendix, No. III. 

t Blaokfoot. 
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eiMki^ln^'iM^r, the^^nies have their staWe; afid 
kine'ttttfl she^a coinfortable shed. Nor are the dogs 
f(»gottBH'j for them' a warm and sheltered kennel is fitted 
tip with ben«be^, and well provided wrth straw. Many 
a^ feportittg-lodge in England, on which thousands have 
been exf»ended, lacks the comforts of my kinsman's un- 
pretending cottage. Where are the coacii-houses ? Those, 
indeed; woiild be useless appendages ; for the nearest road 
on which a wheel could turn, is ten miles distant from the 
lodge. 



LETTER VI. 

Feriodicals.^Cockoey spatts and sportsmen.^Moimtain angler and his 
altendant.— Fishing-tackle.— Antony the otter-kiUer.— Visit the river.— 
Flies.— Hooking my first salmon.— Return to the Lodge.— Sporting authors, 
—sir Humphry Davy. — Colonel Hawker.— Salmonia.— Criticisms. 

The last post-bag brought a large supply of newspapers 
and monthly literature. " Gad-o*mercy !" what notions 
the fishermen of Cockaign must have of the ** gentle art!" 
It is amusing to read the piscatory articles so seriously put 
tbrth in the sporting periodicals. No persons on earth 
Buffer nwre personal inconvenience than the Cockney 
artist, or submit so patiently to pecuniary imposition — and 
like virtue, their trouble is its own reward. Punt-fishing 
and perch-fishing, baiting-holes and baiting-hooks, appear 
to the nrountain fisherman so utterly worthless, that I do not 
wonder at the sovereign contempt with which he regards 
the unprofitable pursuits of the city angler.* 

What a contrast to the Cockney bustle of a Londoner 
does my cousin's simple preparation for a morning's sport 

* " To induce fish to come to any particular spot, boiled whemt, grains of 
malt, graves (from the tallow-chandler's) cut small, should be thrown in 
fientffvlly two or three times. A composition of ground mali; bloody and 
clay is the best for salmon and trout; to which some add ivy-gum." — Daniel, 
Som« absurd prescriptions, set out, however, with grciat gravity km many 
antiquated books, will be found in Appendix, No. IV. 
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exhibit ! If the wind and clouds are fayour^ble,^ ^h^ rPfJdj 
ready jointed and spliced, lifted from beneath the.cptta^ 
eave, where it " lay like a warrior taking his re^t," on 9 
continuation of level pegs. The gaff and pannier are pra» 
duced by a loose-looking mountaineer, whose light-fproied 
but sinewy limbs are untramelled by shoe or stockings 
Fond of the sport himself he evinces an ardent interest ii| 
your success ; on the moor and by the river he is a good^ 
humoured and obliging assistant ; traverses the mountains 
for a day, and lies out on the hill- side through the long 
autumnal night, to watch the passage of the red deer as 
they steal down from the mountain -top to browse on the 
lower grounds by moonlight. 

How different from this wild and cheerful follower are 
the sporting attendants of the unhappy Cockney ! he 
must consort with ** bacon-fed knaves," be the companion 
of your brawny jolter-headed porter-swollen waterman, 
who im sulky silence paddles his employer into some 
phlegcmtic pool, where the disciple of Walton is secure 
of the lumbago but by no means certain of ^ sprat. 

In truth, dear George, I am half ashamed of myself : I 
came here loaded with rods, flies, and baskets, with the 
" thousand and one" nameless et cetera furnished from a 
city tackle-shop, in their uses and appearance various as 
the cargo of the ark. When I displayed yesterday this 
accumulation of "engines and cunning devices," my cousin 
burst into a roar of laughter, and inquired ** if I intended 
to annihilate the fishery V* Then turning, leaf by leaf, 
three immense fly-books over, he praised the pretty fea- 
thers, commended the brightness of the tinsel, and good- 
naturedly assured me that this rich assemblage did not pos- 
sess a fly of the value of one farthing. I fear his verdict 
was a true one ; I have tried two days consecutively and 
never hooked a fish. But no, the water was too low, the 
wind too high, or something was amiss, for I have the 
best fli^ procurable in the best shop in London. 

The storm terminated as summer gales do, in a heavy ' 
fall of rain. Although the wears are raised to intercept 
the passage of the fish from the sea, the late jTresAei ; 
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jwfifea to i's'()nhg tidei have enabled both trout and sal- 
jSiabb' tp'oVcrletip the barrier and fill the pools above it. 
W^ht of success hiid damped my ardour for piscation ; 
£Cnd besides, I IkhI involved myself in a most amusing 
arfl61e in Blackwood, and felt' an unwillingness to lay 
aside the book. At this moment of indecision, old An- 
tony the otter-killer, one of that numerous and nonde- 
script personages who locate themselves in the houses of 
the Irish gentry, passed the window with a fine salmon 
and a brace of trout sixteen inches long. How fresh and 
sparkling is the phosphoric shading of the scales, as the 
old man turns them round for my inspection ! What a 
beautiful fish ! it barely measures thirty inches, and is 
fully ten pounds weight ! That short and deep-shouldered 
briddawn* is worth all the lubberly roach, dace, perch, 
and gudgeons, that the Thames contains from its source 
to its debouchement. 

I looked after the ancient olter-hunter with envy. How 
lowly would he be estimated in the eyes of a Cheapside 
fisherman ; one, who wears a modest-coloured jacket,t 
lest a showy garment might annoy the plethoric animals 
he is dabbling for, — whose white basket is constructed of 
the finest wicker-work — with rods and reels, floats and 
flies, pastes and patties, lines and liqueurs sufficient to 
load a donkey, — ^how contemptuously would he look down 
upon honest Antony ! Figure to yourself a little feeble 
man, dressed in a jerkin of coarse blue cloth, with an 
otter (a fancy of my cousin's) blazoned on his arm ; in 
one hand he holds a fish-spear, which assists him when he 
meets with rugged ground, in the other a very unpretend- 
ing angle, jointed rudely with a penknife, and secured by 
waxen threads ; a cast of flies are wound about his hat, 
and his remaining stock, not exceeding half-a-dozen, are 
contained between the leaves of a tattered song-book : in 
the same depository he has some silk, dyed mohair, a 

* Hibeinice, a salmon. 

t ** Our forefathers were \9ont to pursue even their amusements with great 
fonnalkty : an angler, a century and a half back, must have his fishing: coat, 
which, if not blaclc, must at least be of a very darlt colour, a Mack velvet 
capt tike those wliich jockeys now wear, and a rod with a stock like u hal- 
berd i thus equipped, he stalked forth, foUowed by the eyes of a whole 
neighbourhood."— JDanie/. 
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hureVear^aad a few feathers from the <*ockv br6Wn itfAcfey, 
and mallard ; and these simple mati^rioH fiirnilsh hirti Wit^ 
most efficient flieS) but he requires a bright day to fabricate 
them y as his sight is indifferent, t .« , *t 

It required much persuasion and a positive eis^ufadoe 
of success, before I ventured with my klhsmtn^ t^ the 
river. Ten minutes' easy walking brought us to a n<>ble 
pool above the Wear, where my friend never ftirfe to kiH 
a salmon, if the wind be westerly and the watiir not too 
low. The water was in beautiful order, and my cousin 
insisted that, under his direction, I should once more try 
my fortune with the fishing-rod. Discarding my gaudy 
flies with a malediction -upon the knave who tied them, 
he affixed two of his upon the casting-line ; and nothing 
could be of a simpler character than those selected from 
his book. The tail-fly was a plain black and orange mo- 
hair body, with a long and pointed turkey- feather wing ; 
the dropper was formed of blue and scarlet wool, ribbed 
with silver, a pheasant sprit for legs, and mixed wings of 
the turkey and mallard. 

I made several unsuccessful casts : " A bad look-out, 
friend Julius. Heaven forfend that the cook has placed 
any dependance on the angle!*' Again I tried the pool, 
and, like all disappointed fishermen, began to prognosti- 
cate a change of weather. *' I had remarked mares' tails 
in the sky yesterday evening, and there was rain over 
head, for a hundred!" My cousin smiled; when, sud- 
denly, my nebulous speculations were interrupted by a 
deep, sluggish roll at the dropper. " Monamondiaoul /"• 
exclaimed Mortien Begjf as he caught a momentary 
glance of the broad and fan-like tail. "He is fifteeti 
pound weight !" Obedient to the directions of my Men- 
tor, I left the spot the salmon leaped in, and commenced 
casting a dozen yards below it. Gradually I came over 
him again. •* A light cast, Frank, and you have him!" 
I tried, and succeeded gallantly. I sent the fly acinic 
the wat^r with the lightness of the thistle's down, as at 
the same moment the breeze eddied up the stream, atld 
curled the surface delicious^ly. Along dull ruffl^ '^c- 

' * AJi Irish Imprecation. t LitUeMartiti. ' 
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Q&e4(Qd-rr;\^Uh I > spaa tie wheel ; whish^h*-b-h-h, whbh^ 
ilihh) pbisb4 < ;l haY)» biia I 

V Nothing, my diear George, can he more beautiful than 
the play of a vigorous salmon* The lubberly struggles of 
^ pond-^fish are eicecrable to him who has felt the exqui- 
^te pleasure. that attends the conquest of '< the monarch 
of the stream.'' His bold rushes — his sudden and rapid 
{attempts to liberate himself from the fisher*s thrall— -the 
ensergy with which he throws his silver body three or four 
feet above the surface of the water — and the unwearied 
and incessant opposition he makes, until his strength is 
Exhausted by the angler's science ; all this must be ex- 
perienced to be adequately conceived. In ten minutes I 
mastered my beautiful victim ; and Mortien Beg gaffed 
and landed a splendid summer Bsh, which, if the cook*s 
scales be correct, weighed thirteen pounds and seven 
ounces, 

' Overjoyed with my success, I proceeded up the river. 
My cousin brought me to several delightful pools ; and, 
with his assistance, I raised and hooked several capital 
fish, but only landed one of them, a nice and active sal- 
mon of about eight pounds weight. From half a dozen 
white trout fresh from the sea, I received excellent amuse- 
ment; and at six o'clock returned to dinner, gratified 
with my sport, pleased with myself, and at peace with 
all mankind, excepting that confounded cozener, the 
tackle^merchant in Street. 

Over our wine, the conversation naturally turned upon 
the ** gentle art." My kinsman is both a practical and a 
.scientific angler. ** Holding, with few exceptions, all 
^published sporting productions in disrepute, one that I 
ren^arked on your book-stand, Julius, strikes me as being 
,at the same time clever and useful : I mean Sir Hum- 
,phry Davy's." 

*' It is both, Frank : his account of the habits and na- 
tural history of the salmon species is just, ingenious, and 
^musing ; and there is a calm and philosophic spirit that 
(P^vades the whole, rendering it a work of more than 
.©9J|imon interest. But, practically, it is as useless as all 
Guides and Manuals, since the days of Walton* Of the 
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UBinitiated |t wi^ make fishermen,' wliere Cotonel CKct(2« 
ker^a directions enable a man to shopi^ who has never 
been five miles from Holborn-bar$. I doubt notT>ut*'Sit 
Humphry was an ardent and scientific fisherman, but itt 
many practical points I differ with hin^. He angled w6ll, 
but he fished like a philosopher, tf he liaunted this river 
for a season, unless he altered his system materially, he 
would not kill a dozen salmon. Flies, such as he de« 
scribes, would never, in any seasons or weathers, be suc- 
cessful here. He fairly says, * that different rivers re- 
quire different flies;' but nothing like those he recom- 
mends would answer this one ; — and, although many of 
the theories and speculative opinions are very ingenious, 
I question much their validity. 

** Admiring Sir Humphry as I do, I would pardon his 
philosophy and fine flies, his * golden pheasant, silken- 
bodied, orange, red, and pale blue, silver-twisted, and 
king*s-fisher mixtures,' even to his * small, bright hum- 
ming-bird' itself; but, with all my Christian charity and 
personal affection, there is one fatal passage for which, 
like Lady Macbeth*8 soiled hand, there is no remedy. 
Would that I could * pluck from the memory' that luck- 
less page ! But, alas ! whenever I see Salmonia^ it 
rushes to my recollection. Think, Frank, of a man who 
limited a party of sporting tourists to half a pint of claret f 
and threatened an honest gentleman, who called for ano- 
ther bottle, with * an overflow of blood,' * a suffusion of 
the heemorrhoidal veins,' and, worse than all, * a deter- 
mined palsy,'* if he persevered ! I could have forgiven 
the philosopher any thing — every thing — even to the com- 
parison of that rascally fish, the perch, with the rich and 
luxurious mullet ; but to fob off four stout gentlemen 

* Doctors will disagree — vide Daniel's Account of Joe Man, gamekeeper to 
Lord TorringtoD. ** He was in constant strong morning ezeroiso} be went 
to bed always beUmes, but never till his skin was Jilled with ale. This/' be 
said, " wonld do no harm to an early riser, and to a man who pursued Udd- 
sports. At seventy -eight years of age he began to decline, and then lin- 
gered for three years j— his gun was ever opon his arm, and he still crept 
about, not destitute of the hope of fresh diversion,'*— Vol. il. p. I7». 

** Inhabil:anlfl (especially new comers) are subject to distilkttioi)«„ Thnraei, 
•nd fluxes; for remedy whereof they use an ordinary drink of aqua-vits, ao 
qualified !n'tK6 melking, that it^lryetfa more, and ii>*nF»**h leMe, tlialk i'' 
note confections."— Cam/zlon'j Hntorte, 1571. 
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with f solitary, bottle of the vin ordinaire ycleped claret, 
that one meets with in a country inn ! For dod*s sake, 
riag the bell I Here, John, some wine I Nothing but a 
fresh bottle can allay my indignation, and restore my 
tranquillity." 

" Well, we must admit that Sir Humphry would hot 
be exactly the man to fill the chair at an Irish * sympo- 
sium ;' but, his bacchanalian antipathies apart, he really 
is an agreeable and instructive writer." 

" Why, ye-es ; still there is a dash of milk-and-water 
throughout Salmonia, that nothing but its ingenious ac- 
count of the affinities and natural history of fishes could 
compensate. Take, for example, the introduction of the 
Pishmg-Party, and remark the colloquy between Halieus 
and Poietes : — 

" Hal. — * I am delighted to see you, my worthy friends, 
on the banks of the Colne ; and am happy to be able to 
say, that my excellent host has not only made you free of 
the river for this day's angling, but insists upon your 
dining with him — wishes you to try the evening fishing, 
and the fishing to-morrow morning — and proposes to you, 
in short, to give up twenty-four hours to the delights of 
an angler's May-day.' 

'* Poiet, — * We are deeply indebted to him ; and I 
hardly know how we can accept his offer, without laying 
ourselves under too great an obligation.' ' 

^^ Hal. — ^* Fear not : he is as noble-minded a man as 
ever delighted in good offices ; and so benevolent, that I 
am sure he will be almost as happy in knowing you are 
amused, as you can be in your sport ; and hopes for an 
additional satisfaction in the pleasure of your conver- 
sation.' 

" Poiet. — ' So let it be.' 

" Hal. — * I will take you to the house ; you shall make 
your bow, and then you will be all free to follow your own 
fencies. Remember, the dinner-hour is five ; the dress- 
. ing-bell rings at half-past four : be punctual to this en- 
gagement, from which you will be free at seven.* 

•* Now, because a countiy gentleman takes lieart, and 
-iB¥iteft four {^losophers to dinner, Hal can scarcely find 

D 
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84 SYMPTOMS OF A STORM. 

words to communicate t\^. hospitable roe9$age, t and 
Poietes opines that the obligation shall be etersal. After 
rthe worthy host is lauded for this generous act to the v^ 
skies, it appears that he bundles off the company at seven 
o'clock, and, before they had time to look around the 
table, quoits them out, * like a shove-groat shilling !'-^ 
But hark ! the piper is in the hall. Shin suisy Cormaci* 
Pass the wine, and a fig for philosophy ! *' 



LETTER VII. 



Symptoms of a comiog Storm.— A Sportsman's Dinner .-'-(Nd John.— Patttgo. 
—Gale comes on.— Shawn a trabaoy.— Seals.— The Blind Seal. 

The morning had a sullen look ; Slieve More retained 
his nightcap ; the edge of the horizon where the ocean 
met the sky was tinged with a threatening glare of lurid 
sunshine ; the wind was capricious as a woman's love — 
now swelling into gusts, now sinking to a calm, as the 
unsteady breeze shifted round to every point ** i' the 
shipman's card." As evening approached, the clouds 
collected in denser masses, and the giant outline of Slieve 
More was lost in a sheet of vapour. The swell from the 
Atlantic broke louder on the bar ; the piercing whistle of 
the curlew was heard more frequently ; and the small 
hard-weather tern, which seldom leaves the Black Rock 
but to harbinger a coming tempest, was ominously busy ; 
whirling aloft in rapid circles, or plunging its long and 
pointed wing into the broken surface of the billow. All 
portended a storm ; the wind freshened momentarily, and 
at last blew steadily from the south-east. 

I was at the door, engaged in speculating upon the 
signs of the approaching gale, when old John, my kins- 
man's gray-beaded butler, summoned me to dinner. — 
Some say that a bachelor's repast has always a lonely 
and comfortless appearance ; . and it may be so. I grant 

* Play np, Cormac ! 
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that a sprmkliDg of the sexes adds to the social character 
of the tafeie ; but this apart, with the abatement of that 
best society— /ot?«^y womariy who shall dine more luxuri-J 
ously than 1 1 Two hours* rabbit-shooting in the sand- 
hills has given me a keen and wholesome appetite. That 
salmon at noon was disporting in the sea, and this kid 
was fatted among the heath-flowers of the mountain-glen. 
Kitchener and Kelly could take no exception to the 
cookery ; and had these worthies still been inhabitants of 
** this fair round globe," the Doctor would have found 
ample amusement for '* every man's master, the stomach,'* 
and honest Myke might have safely ventured to dinner 
without his " sauce piquante" 

In due time the cloth disappeared ; a bundle of split 
bog-deal was laid upon the hearth, and speedily lighted 
into a cheerful blaze. Old John, with the privilege of 
an ancient retainer, conversed with us as he extracted a 
fresh cork for the evening's potation. " Awful weather 
in July, sir. Well, that Shawn a tra buoy* is a won- 
derful beast : I knew a change of weather was at hand 
when he rose beside the shore last night, and showed his 
gray head and shoulders over the water." 

*' Is the seal, John, a sure foreteller of an approaching 
storm V\ 

** A certain one, sir : I remember him from 1 was a 
boy in the old master's kitchen — the Lord be merciful to 
his soul ! Shawn a tra buoy's features are as familiar 
to me as my own ; I would swear to him among a thou- 
sand." 

*• You see him frequently?" 

** Oh, yes, sir. When the salmon come in, he is every 
day upon the yellow strand opposite the lodge : there you 
will see him chase the fish into the shoal-water, catch 
them beside the boats, ay, or if that fails, take them from 
the nets, and rob the fishermen. Year after year he has 
returned with the salmon, spending his summer on the 
* tra buoy,' and his winter near Carrig-a-boddagh." 

** How has he escaped so long, John? Has he not 
been often fired at?" 

* Jack of the yellow strand. 
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" A thousand time^ ; the best marksmei^ in the country 
have tried him without succe$s. People say that, like tiiQ 
master otter ^ he has a charmed life ; and latterly nobody 
meddles with him/' 

Old John's narrative was interrupted by the entranc(^ 
of another personage : he was a stout burly-looking man, 
with indifferent good features, a figure of uncommon 
strength, and a complexion of the deepest bronze. He 
is the schipper of my cousin's hooker. After a career of 
perilous adventure in piloting the Flushing smugglers to 
the coast, he has abandoned his dangerous trade, to pass 
an honester and safer life in future. 

" Well, Pattigo* what news ?" 

"The night looks dirty enough, sir: shall we run the 
hooker round to Tallaghon, and get the rowing-boats 
drawn up?" His master assented, and ordered him the 
customary glass of poteen. Pattigo received it graciously 
in the fingers of his right hand — for he has lost his thumb 
by the bursting of a blunderbuss in one of his skirmishes 
with the Revenue — made his ship-shape bow, clapped his 
sow-wester on, and vanished. 

The storm came on apace ; large and heavy drops 
struck heavily against the windows; the blast moaned 
round the house ; I heard the boats' keels grate upon the 
gravel, as the fishermen hauled them up the beach ; I 
saw Pattigo slip his moorings, and, under the skirt of his 
main-sail, run for a safer anchorage. The rain now fell 
in torrents ; the sea rose, and broke upon the rocks in 
thunder ; mine host directed the storm-shutters to be put 
up, ordered in candles, with a fresh supply of billets for 
the fire, and we made final preparations to be comfortable 
for the ni^ht. 

Were I required to name the most recherche of my 
kinsman's luxuries, I should specify his unrivalled " ca- 
nastre." An ample quantity of this precious tabac, 
(brought from Holland by a smuggler,) with excelletit 
Dutch pipes, was produced by honest John, who rises 
hourly iu my estimation. There was also an addendum 
in the sh^pe of a foreign-looking bottle, which the ancient 

* A by-name. 
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servitor averred to have been deposited in the cellar since 
the time of ** the master's father?' If it were so, the 
thing is a marvel ; for such liquor is rarely vouchsafed to 
mortals. Alas ! George, while my aching head testifies a 
too. devoted attachment to that misshapen flask, the un- 
equalled flavour of the exquisite schiedam it contained 
will ever haunt my memory. 

"I remarked,*' said my kinsman, as he struck the 
ashes from his meerschaum, *• that you appeared amused 
with old John's history of Shawn a tra buoy. Although, 
in its wild state, the seal is always shy, and sometimes 
dangerous, yet when taken young it is easily domesti- 
cated, and susceptible of strong attachment to its keepers.* 
There is a curious story told of one of these animals — I 
believe the leading incidents of the narrative to be per- 
fectly authentic ; and it is a memorable record of enduring 
attachment in the animal, and exquisite barbarity in the 
man. The tale runs thus : — 

** About forty years ago a young seal was taken in Clew 
Bay, and domesticated in the kitchen of a gentleman, 
whose house was situated on the sea-shore. It grew 
apace, became familiar with the servants, and attached to 
the house and family ; its habits were innocent and gen- 
tle ; it played with the children, came at its master's call, 
and, as the old man described him to me, was 'fond as a 
dog, and playful as a kitten.' 

*' Daily the seal went out to fish, and, after providing 
for his own wants, frequently brought in a salmon or 
turbot to his master. His delight in summer was to bask 
in the sun, and in winter to lie before the fire, or, if per- 
mitted, creep into the large oven, which at that time 
formed the regular appendage of an Irish kitchen. 

" For four years the seal had been thus domesticated, 

* In Jmuarjr, 1819> in the neighbourhood of Borntisland, a genUeman 
conipletelr succeeded in taming a seal : its singularities attracted the curiosity 
of strangers daily. It appeared to possess aU the sagacity of the dog, and 
UTed in its master's house, and ate from his hand. In his fishing excunions, 
thi« gentieman generally took it with him ; upon which occasion it afforded 
no small entertainment. When thrown into the water, it would f(dlow for 
miles the track of the boat, and although thrust back by the oars, it never re- 
finquished its purpose ; indeed, it struggled so hard to regain its seat, that 
one would imagine its fondness for its master had entirely oTercome the na* 
tural predilection for its native element. 
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when, unfortunately, a disease, called in thb country the 
crippawn — a kind of paralytic affection of the limbs, 
which generally ends fatally — attacked some black cattle 
belonging to the master of the house ; — some died, others 
became mfected, and the customary cure produced by 
changing them to drier pasture failed. A wise woman 
was consulted, and the hag assured the credulous owner, 
that the mortality among his cows was occasioned by his 
retaining an unclean beast about his habitation — the 
harmless and amusing seal. It must be made away with 
directly, or the crippawn would continue, and her charms 
be unequal to avert the malady. The superstitious wretch 
consented to the hag*8 proposal ; and the seal was put on 
board a boat, carried out beyond Clare Island, and there 
committed to the deep, to manage for himSelf as he best 
could. The boat returned, the family retired to rest, and 
next morning a servant awakened her master to tell him 
that the seal was quietly sleeping in the oven. The poor 
animal over night came back to his beloved home, crept 
through an open window, and took possession of his fa* 
vourite resting-place. 

" Next morning another cow was reported to be un- 
well; and the seal must now be finally removed. A 
Galway fishing-boat was leaving Westport on her return 
home, and the master undertook to carry off the seal, and 
not put him overboard until he had gone leagues beyond 
Innis Boffin. It was done : a day and night passed i the 
second evening closed ; the servant was raking the "fire 
for the night ; something scratched gently at the door — it 
was, of course, the house-dog — she opened it, and in 
came the 5eal ! Wearied with his long and unusifal 
voyage, he testified, by a peculiar cry expressive of plea- 
sure, his delight to find himself at home ; then stretching 
himself before the glowing embers of the hearth, he fell 
into a deep sleep. 

" The master of the house was immediately apprised of 
this unexpected and unwelcome visit. In the exigency, 
the beldame was awakened and consulted : she averred 
that it was always unlucky to kill a seal, but suggested 
that the animal should be deprived of sight, and a third 
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THE BLIND SEAL. 39 

time carried out to sea. To this hellish proposition the 
besotted wretch who owned the house consented ; and the 
affectionate and confiding creature was cruelly robbed of 
sight on that hearth, for which he had resigned his native 
element ! Next morning, writhing in agony, the muti- 
lated seal was embarked, taken outside Clare Island, apd^ 
for the last time, committed to the waves. 

'* A week passed over, and things became worse instead 
of better ; the cattle of the truculent wretch died fast, and 
the infernal hag gave him the pleasurable tidings that her 
arts were useless, and that the destructive visitation upon 
his cattle exceeded her skill and cure. 

** On the eighth night after the seal had been devoted 
to the Atlantic, it blew tremendously. In the pauses of 
the storm a wailing noise at times was faintly heard at the 
door. The servants, who slept in the kitchen, concluded 
that the Bansheei* came to forewarn them of an approach- 
ing death, and buried their heads in the bed-coverings. 
When morning broke, the door was opened — and the seal 
was there lying dead upon the threshold !*' 

" Stop, Julius !" I exclaimed, " give me a moment's 
time to curse all concerned in this barbarism." 

'* Be patient, Frank," said my cousin, " iht finale will 
probably save you that trouble. The skeleton of the once 
plump animal — for, poor beast, it perished from hunger, 
being incapacitated, from blindness, to procure its cus- 
tomary food — was buried in a sand-hill, and from that 
moment misfortunes followed the abettors and perpetrators 
of this inhuman deed. The detestable hag who had de- 
nounced the inoffensive seal, was, within a twelvemonth, 
hanged for murdering the illegitimate offspring of her own 
daughter. Every thing about this devoted house melted 
away : sheep rotted, cattle died, * and blighted was the 
com.' Of several children none reached maturity, and 
the savage proprietor survived every thing he loved or 
cared for. He died blind and miserable. 

" There is not a stone of that accursed building stand- 
ing upon another. The property has been passed to a 
family of a different name, and the series of incessant 

* Appendix, No. V. 
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calamity wbich pursued all conGerated in tk48orucide^i»'« 

as Fomantic ^ tme." : . i 

It was midDight: I laid down my pipe» took i^ dandle ^ 
from the sideboard^ wished my cousin ** a goodnight,"' 
and went to bed, full of pity for the gentle and affecdonatie 
seaL 



LETTER VUL 



Awet day— Ply-tytogr.—Ks^tory disquisitions.— The tinker.— Lessons in the 
' gentle art."— An unexpected ally. 

The night throughout continued wild and blustrous;- 
the squalls which shook the casements, became less fr^*- 
quent and violent towards morning ; the wind settled in 
the south, and dying gradually away, was succeeded by a 
heavy and constant fall of rain. To ^ir out of doors was 
impossible ; the Lodge is unprovided with a billiard* table> 
and it requires ingenuity to contrive some occupation for 
the long duration of a summer's day. 

The breakfi\st was prolonged as much as possible ; it 
ended, however, and my kinsman left me to give some 
necessary directions to his household. I seated myself in 
the window; the view seaward was interrupted by the 
thickness of the weather, the rain dropped from the thatch 
incessantly, the monotonous splash of the falling water^ 
with the sombre influence of a dull and torpid atmosphere, 
gradually produced a drowsiness, and I fell fast asleep over 
a dull collection of sporting anecdotes. My cousin's re- 
turn roused me ; he placed a spider-table beside the win- 
dow; and, having unlocked a box filled with angling 
materials, '' in great and marvellous disorder," proceeded 
to extract, from a mass of unmentionable things, the requl* 
sites for dressing a cast or two of iies. .As my own vo- 
luminous book had been sadly discomposed in the nume-* 
sous interchanges I made, when vainly trying to seduce a 
salmon to try my ** tinsel and fine feathers," I proceeded 
to arrange my splendid collection, while my kinsman was 
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bu^i^dmtliihis^am simple stock. Tbedisappointmetit I 
had endured in finding my flies so unprofitable, h^d tnade 
me; bold Ihe* entire outfit of the London artist in disrepate; 
andXsvouM bave given my most elaborate and expensire 
fiskingrrrod fortbe hazeLangle of the ancient otter-killer. 

** Frank/' said my cousin, *' you must not undervalue 
what really is unexceptionable ; I mean the mechanical 
part of your collection. Those rods are beautiful; and 
your reels, lines, gut, and hooks cannot be surpassed ; 
your flies may be excellent in an English river, so put 
them carefully aside, as I will supply you with some better 
adapted to our mountain streams. But what a size that 
book is! In fishing, as in literature, the schoolmen's 
adage holds. Mega biblioriy mega kakon. Why, nothing 
but a soldier's pack would carry it ! we will soon, however, 
render you independent of this mighty magazine, by 
teaching you to fabricate your own flies." 

*' I fear I am too old to learn ; the art of tying must, I 
presume, be acquired early in life, and brought to perfec- 
tion l>y after experience." 

" This does not always follow ; I did, when a boy, tie 
flies passably ; but, having left off fishing when I removed 
from my native river, I forgot the art, and depended on 
others for my supply. The person who furnished my 
casting'lines fell sick, and it unluckily happened that his 
illness occurred in the best period of the season ; and as 
the river was filled with fish, constant service soon wore 
out my scanty store. Necessity is the mother, — you know 
the proverb,—! was sadly reduced ; ground blunted hooks 
and patched ravelling bodies, till at last my stock was 
reduced to balf-a-dozen, and that half-dozen to perfect 
skeletons. What was lo be done ? Man is an imitative 
animal— I endeavoured to fabricate — produced something 
between a bird and a bee — tried again, succeeded better; 
and before my artist had recovered, by the shade of Wal- 
ton ! I could turn out a reputable fly." 

** I believe I must make an attempt." 

"You shall suceed, and, as a*prelimtiiary, 1 will put 
you under die tutelage of my worthy neighbour the priest. 
Observe* his style of casting, and mai-k the facility with 
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which, he seads five-and-thurty fe^ of hair and gut aerosa 
the broadest pool. I fish tolerably, but have repeatedly 
Imd aside my rod to admire the beautiful casting of this 
perfect master of the angle.*' 

" He ties a very handSome fly, no doubt." 

'* I won't say that, — ^he ties a very kilUng one. I ex- 
pect him presently ; and, as the day is wet, 1*11 leave the 
materials ready, and to-morrow, if the rain ceases soon^ 
we shall prove the value of his flies, 

" As we are on the subject of tying, I must observe, 
that the advantage one derives from being able to con- 
struct his own flies is wonderful ; in fact, without attaining 
this accomplishment in the * gentle art,' no one can fish 
comfortably or successfully. No stock, however exten- 
sive, will afford a supply adapted for every change of wea- 
ther and water ; and a man may lose a day overlooking 
an interminable variety of kinds and colours, in a vain 
search after one killing fly. Not so the artist : the fa- 
vourite insect being once ascertained, he speedily produces 
an imitation, and fills his basket ; while his less-fortunate 
neighbour is idly turn mg the pages of hb overstocked fish- 
kig-book. 

" I had two sporting friends, who were excellent in- 
stances of this. Colonel S was an ardent, and, I 

may add, a very tolerable angler ; and no one went to 
more trouble and expense in procuring the most approved 
flies. He never tied, or attempted to tie one, and he as- 
sured me he had many hundred dozens in his possession. 
To find a new fly, was with him sometimes the labour of a 
day ; and when about to try another water, he would 
spend hours toiling through his immense collection, before 
he could succeed in discovering the necessary colour. and 
description. I have seen him, with Job- like patience, 
labouring through endless papers and parcels in search of 
a paltry insect, that I could fabricate in five minutes* 

" His companion. Captain B , ran into ai^ opposite 

extreme. He rarely had a second casting-line, and seldom 
a second set of flies. Did the day change, or the river 
fill or lower, he sat down on the bank, ripped wings and 
dubbings from His hooks, and prepared a new outfit in a 
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twinklings I never met an angler who was so certain of 
£dHng a basket as my friend B— — . His system, howerer 
I would totally disapprove of. Without burtbening one^ 
self with enough to furnish out a tackle*shop, a small and 
effective collection is desirable ; and it is absurd to lose a 
fortunate half-hour tying on the river bank, what could 
be more conveniently fabricated during the tedium of a 
wet day within doors. An accident may rob the most 
discreet angler of his flies, and surely it is necessary to 
have a fresh relay to put up'? But though I take a suffi- 
ciency along with me, I never leave home without being 
provided with the materials for constructing new ones. 
An hour may bring ephemerae on the waters, which you 
must imitate, or you will cast in vain ; before evening 
they have vanished and given place to some new variety <^ 
the insect world. Thus far, at least, the tyer possesses an 
advantage over him who cannot produce a fly, that no col- 
lection which human ingenuity can form will compensate. 

" The best practical lesson I ever got originated in the 
following accidental occurrence. Some years ago I recei* 
ved private information, that a travelling tinker, who 
occasionally visited these mountains to make and repair 
the tin stills used by the peasantry in illicit distillation, 
was in the constant habit of destroying fish, and he was 
represented as being a most successful poacher. I was 
returning down the river after an unfavourable day, a 
wearied and a disappointed fisherman, and observed, at a 
short distance, a man chased across the bogs by several 
others, and eventually overtaken and secured. It was 
the unfortunate tinker, surprised by the keepers in the 
very act of landing a splendid salmon ; two, recently 
killed, were discovered in his wallet, and yet that blessed 
day I could not hook a fish ! He was forthwith l»:ought 
in durance before my honour^ to undergo the pains and 
penalties of his crime. He was a strange, raw-boned, 
wild-looking animal, and I half suspect Sir Walter Scott 
had seen him before he sketched Watt Tinlin in the * Lay* 
He was a convicted felon — he had no plea to offer, for he 
was taken in the very fact. But he made two propositions 
wherewithal to obt&in his liberty — * He would never sin 
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again — or he would fight any two of the captors/ My 
heart yearned towards him — ^he was after all a brother— 
and admitting that rod and coat were not worth threepence, 
still he was an adept in the * gentle art/ although the 
most ragged disciple that ever Walton boasted. I forgave 
him, dismissed the captors, and ordered him to the Lodge 
for refreshment* * My honour had no sport,' and he 
looked carelessly at my flies, * Would I condescend to 
try one of his V and he put a strange-looking combination 
of wool and feathers on the casting-line. There was a 
fine pool near us — I tried it, and at the second cast I was 
fast in a twelve pound salmon ! My ragged friend re- 
mained with me some days ; and in his sober intervals, 
* few and far between,' gave me lessons in the art, that 
have been more serviceable than any I had hitherto ac- 
quired. 

" Two years after, I was obliged to attend the winter 
fair of Ball to purchase cattle. It was twilight when I 
left it, and I had proceeded only a few miles towards a 
gentleman's house, where I was to dine and sleep, whea 
my horse cast a shoe, and forced me to leave him at a 
smith's shop, which was fortunately at hand. The evening 
was chilly, and I determined to proceed on foot, directing 
my servant to follow. I passed a lonely poteen-hous^^^ 
several ruffian-looking fellows were on the road beside it. 
They were half-drunk and insolent — ^I was rash — ^words 
borrowed blows, and I soon discovered that I should have 
the worst of the battle, and was tolerably certain of a 
sound drubbing. Suddenly, an unexpected ally came to 
my assistance ; he dropped the most formidable of the 
assailants as if he had been struck down by a sledge-ham- 
mer. A few blows settled the contest ; and I turned 
round to recognise and thank my deliverer.' *'Pon my 
sowl, you're mighty handy. Master Julius; it's a murder 
that ye don't practise oftener !' The speaker was my gifted 
friend — the tinker." 
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LETTER IX. 

Spojrtihg topography of Mayo.— Hunting: Country.— Fox Covers.— Cakes, 
Rivers, and fish.— A domiciliary Visit.- Revenue Foray.— Capture of 
drunken DisfiUers;— Alarm.— Midnight meditations.— Angling Ezcorslon.— 
Goolamore. — Salmcm Fishing. — English and Irish hooks.— Limerick pre* 
ferable to all others. 

To look, my dear George, at the map of Mayo, one 
wotild imagine that Nature had designed that county hx 
a sportsman. The westerly part is wild and mountainous ; 
alpine ridges of highlands interpose between the ocean 
and the interior, and from the bases of these hills a bound- 
less tract of heath and moorland extends in every direction 
To the east, the face of the country undergoes a striking 
change — ^large and extensive plains cover the surface, and 
as the lands are generally occupied in pasturage, and con- 
sequently not subdivided into the numerous enclosures 
•which are requisite in tillage farming, this part of Mayo is 
justly in high estimation as a hunting country, and for 
centuries has been a favourite fixture of the neighbouring 
fox-hunters. The Plains, as this sporting district is usu- 
ally denominated, afford constant opportunities for the 
horse to show his powers, and the rider his nerve. The 
parks are of immense size ; the fences stiff and safe ; the 
surface agreeably undulated, and from the firmness of the 
sward, affording superior galloping ground. One may 
occasionally ride over miles without being necessitated to 
take a leap ; but when one does meet fences, they are 
generally raspers ; and if the scent lies, and the dogs can 
go, nothing but a tip-top horse, and a man " who takes 
every thing as God sends it," will hold a forward place 
(upon (he plains, 

'" The covers in the vicinity of the plains are numerous 
and well supplied with foxes. Of these animals there is 
no scarcity anywhere in Mayo ; but in the mountain dis- 
tricts there is, unfortunately, a superabundance* The 
herdsman and grouse-shooter complain sadly of their de- 
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46 AEVENUE FORAY. 

Tastations ; and notwithstanding numbers are aimually 
dug out for hunting, or destroyed by the peasantry » there 
geems to be an anti-Malthusian property in the animal, 
which enables its mischievous stock, maugre traps and 
persecution, to increase and multiply. 

While the country is peculiarly adapted for fidd-sports, 
the extensive lakes* and numerous rivers offer every in- 
ducement to the angler: the streams are plentifully stocked 
with trout, and the rivers which communicate with the sea 
have a good supply of salmon. Curious varietiesf of the 
finny tribe are to be found in the mountain loughs ; and 
in those noble and expansive sheets of water, Lough Con, 
Lough Mask, and Lough Corrib, the largest and finest 
specimens of fish are easily obtained^ 

• * « # * 

We have just had a domiciliary visit from the revenue 
police. Under cover of the night, they made a descent 
upon our valleys from their station, some fifteen miles off. 
Excepting causing dire alarm — a general abduction of 
stills, worms, and all the apparatus of the craft, and the 
concealment of malt, and the burying of kegs — the con- 
sequences of the foray have not been important. One 
fatal casualty occurred : a distillery had finished its brew- 
ing, (i. e. distilled the quantity brewed,) and principals 
and accessaries were indulging a little after their exer- 
tions. Unluckily, the revenue stumbled upon the convi- 
vial meeting ; and although the stuff was gone, the still, 
apparatus, and unextinguished fire, were proofs positive 
that the king — God bless him! — had been wofully de- 
frauded. Such of the party as could strike a walk es- 
caped without difiiculty ; but two unhappy gentlemen who 
were blind drunk, and fast asleep in all security before 
the smouldering embers of the still-fire, were captured 
and conveyed to my loving cousin, to undergo the pains 
and penalties of their crime. He, as a matter of course, 
committed them to gaol ; and the next going judge, as 
another matter of course, will, discharge them. Mean- 
while they are taken from their families, and supported at 

* Appendix, No. YI. t For example, the Gillaroo and Par. 
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tike expense of the county ; Uieir utility is lost when it is 
most reqaisite, and they are, durmg the term of incarce- 
ration, a useless burden upon the community. I cannot 
see the moral and legal expediency of all this ; but the 
men who framed the revenue laws were probably more 
eleaur-sighted than I am. 

When I first observed a score of banditti in blue jackets 
and white cross^belts arranged before the Lodge, 1 felt 
particularly nervous ; and old John, my refuge in per- 
plexity, was immediately consulted. '^ John," said I, in 
a masonic whisper, " are we safe V* — " Safe ! from what, 
sir?" — ** The gauger." — <* Lord, sir ! he dines with us." — 
** But — ^but is there any s^w^ about the house V* — ** Any ! 
God alone can tell how much there is above and under."* 
<* If any body told the gauger, John — " — " They would 
only tell him what he knows already* The gauger !— 
Lord bless you, sir! he never comes or goes without 
leaving a keg or two behind him. If the master and he 
did not pull together, what the devil business would be 
have here ? Don't mind, sir ; we know what we are about : 
Tiggum Tigue Thigienr\ 

« « * « • 

Midnight. I hope the weather has settled : the moon 
looks well, and, as John avers, the sun set favourably.! 
There is, however, one solitary scintillating star ;— one ! 
there are two. Confound the poteen ! it is the queerest, 
pleasantest, out-o*-the-way drink imaginable ! — and the 
gauger told such odd stories, and sang such extraordinary 
songs \ The sooner I am in bed the better ! What a 
field the Temperance Society would have here for their 
exertions! Well, if I rise without a headach, I'll im- 
mortalize the man who first invented distillation* 

We start under favourable auspices; a sweet steady 
* * ♦ * # 

* Poteen is commonly buried in Uie earth in small-sized vessels. This is 
done for the doable purpose of improying the whisky and concealing: it from 
the revenue. If detected in a dwelling-house, the owner incurs a penalty of 
one hundred pounds ; notwithstanding which, there are few gentlemen in 
this part of Connaught who are not plentifully supplied with this proscribed 
spirit. 

t An Irish proverb, literally meaning " Tim understands Teady.*' 

t Appendix. No. VII. 
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westerly wind is blowing, clouds and sunshine alternately 
prevail, the riyer should be in good order, and we antici* 
pate that this will be a killing day. 

We have determined to fish the sister stream ; the wa- 
ters of Goolamore unite in the same estuary with those of 
our own river, and yet the fish vary with regard to season 
as much as if they inhabited waters a thousand miles 
apart. In Goolamore, throughout the whole year, white* 
salmon are found in high condition ; in Aughniss, from 
October till April, the fish are red, spent, and worthless. 
In size, in character, the streams* are much alike : they 
unite in their debouchement in the sea, and flow, but a 
few miles asunder, through a flat and moory country. 
That the fish of these sister streams should differ so much 
is surprising, and can only be attributed to one circum- 
stance : Aughniss is a union of mountain-streams, Goola- 
more flows from an extensive lake, and affords an outlet 
to the waters of Carramore. Judging therefore from the 
constant stipply of white fish which Goolamore yields all 
through the year, one would conclude that the lake offers 
better food and winterage to the salmon, than the shal- 
lower and colder waters of Aughniss. 

Our expectations were fully realized, and we found the 
pools in excellent order. Independently of a west wind 
being a favourite point for the angler — in these rivers it 
blows against the current of the stream, and consequently 
increases the ruffle on the surface of the water, which in 
salmon fishing is so favourable. My cousin, who is 
perfectly acquainted with the local haunts of the salmon 
placed me where I seldom failed to rise or hook a fish. 
What splendid angling this wild country offers ! It spoils 
one in after-life, however. The man who has held a 
salmon on his line disrelishes the inferior amusements of 
the craft ; the fox-hunter will seldom condescend to ride 
to beagles ; the dear-stalker will uot waste time and pow- 
der in a rabbit-warren ; and the disciple of Izaac, who 

r * By the tlmple appellatioii of white and red fish, the petsantry dlstiniriiidi 
lahnon when in mnd oat of season. Indeed, the colour is soch a perfect indi- 
cative of health and disease, that any person who has frequented a salmon 
river will, on seeing a fish rise, he enabled to tell with accuracy the state of 
his condition. 
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n^s,pQcejndjiTged in the Exquisite delight of salmon fish- 
ing," wirfteet titlie satis faclipn in the commoner pursuits 
and le^e.r. pleasures of the gent) ,e art, . 

"'' We' lahded, five salmon, besides takijig a pannier full 
of sea-trputs. * ,Had]l teen an adep,t, or better appointed 
than t was, we might have killed double the number of 
salmon. , My flies were unluckily tied on London hooks, 
and from their defective quality and formation several fish 
escaped me. Repeated failures caused me to examine the 
hooks, and I ascertained that they were both illshapen 
and badly tempered. My cousin had warned me against 
the consequences of using them, but I believed that he 
was prejudiced, and concluded that this department of my 
London outfit must be unobjectionable. The event, how- 
ever^ proved that 1 was deceived. My kinsman rarely 
lost a salmon, and mine broke from me continually. I 
find by sad experience, that in hook-making the Irish are 
far before us ; our workmen either do not understand the 
method of forming and tempering hooks, or they do not 
take sufficient pains in their manufactory. It is strange 
when so much of the angler's pleasure and success depends 
upon the quality of his hooks, that more attention is not 
bestowed upon their fabrication. The art of forming,* 
and the process of tempering them, appears simple 
enough ; and that little difficulty is required to attain it, 
is evident from the fact that many fishermen make their 
own hooks. t For my own part however, I consider hook- 
making to be an unnecessary accomplishment for the 
angler, as the best hooks in the world can be procured 
without trouble, and at a trifling expense, from O'Shaugh- 
riessy of Limerick.* 

: * Ap|>eadix» No. VIII. 

t '•! have even made a hook, which, though a little inferior in form, in 
oQier respects, I think, I could boast as equal to the Limerick ones.*'—* 
Salmo9%ia* 

• *• I never use any hooks for salmon fishing except those "which I am sure 
lt»Jte been made by O'Shaughnessy of Limerick ; for even those made in 
Dublin, though they seldom break, yet they now and then bend ; and the 
|i«l|i^llQf)k^, flamto of caststeel, in ^imitation of Irish obos, are tiM vovst 
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LETTER X. 

I 

8almoo.-*-Fifthiog described.-^Draaghtiog.-^Fishing precarious.— Change 9' 
season and condition.— Poaching. — Private Distillation. — Size and weight 
of Salmon.— Sir H. Davy. — Migration of Salmon. — Natural History.— Anec- 
dotes and experiments.— Lerneese Salmonete. 

To those unacqounted with the method of takiog sal- 
mon, a brief detail may DOt be uninteresdog : premising 
that in other fisheries different means are employed, yet 
the simplest and general method is that used at Aughniss. 

About March %-fishing commences, and a strong and 
active spring fish will then frequently be killed, if the 
river is sufficiently supplied with water, and the wind brisk 
and westerly. As the season advances, the fishing mate- 
rially improves ; and from the month o( April, salmon 
in the highest condition, with red and white trout, will 
rise here freely at the fly. 

In June, however, the regular fishing with nets com- 
mences, and then the wear is raised to stop the passage of 
the fish, and the river water vented through a small aper- 
ture provided with a trap, or as it is technically called, a 
box. By these traps and artificial canals, in other fish- 
eries the salmon are principally taken ; but here, except 
some straggling fish, the box produces little. 

The fishing is confined to the estuary, where the river 
meets the sea. Here, according to naturalists, the salmon 
undergo a probationary course, before they exchange the 
salt for the fresh water, as a sudden change from either 
would be fatal to the fish, and a temporary sojourn in 
water of an intermediate quality (brackish) is supposed to 
be requisite, before they can leave either the ocean or the 
river. 

The draughting is carried on at the last quarter of the 
ebb, and during the first of fiood — five or six boats, with 
as many men in each, are necessary. When the salmon 
are seen, the nearest boat starts off, leaving a man on 
€hore, with a rope attached to one extremity of the net, 
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which is rapidly thrown over, as the boat makes an ex- 
tensive circle round the place where the fish is supposed 
to lie. Returning to the shore, the curve of the net is 
gradually decreased. Stones are flung in at each extre- 
mity, to prevent the salmon from escaping ; the net reaches 
the bank, the semi-circle is complete, and all within ef- 
fectually secured. The fish are then carefully landed, 
and at a single draught five hundred salmon have been 
taken. This is, however, an event of rare occurrence, 
and, unless the net were powerfully strong, and the fishers 
-skilful, a fracture, and consequently a general escape, 
would be inevitable. 

' Th« fishing here is exceedingly precarious. If the sea- 
son be favourable from the 1st of July to the 12th of 
August, the daily average would be probably five hundred 
salmon, exclusive of an immense quantity of white trouts. 
But success depends entirely upon the weather. Should 
the season prove rainy or tempestuous, the salmon di- 
rectly leave the estuary, and remain at sea until the water 
clears and the storm abates ; and the time allowed by law 
often expires before a moiety of the fish can be secured. 

It is extraordinary how much the flavour and quality of 
the salmon depend on circumstances apparently of trifling 
moment. A single day in the river will injure, and a 
flood spoil their .condition ; and the difference between a 
fish taken in the nets, and one killed with a rod, will be 
easily perceptible. 

Although in this water angling may be considered as 
ending in September, yet, through the succeeding months 
till spring, the fish rise freely at a fly. But the sport 
is very indifierent compared with summer angling; the 
salmon now has lost his energy ; he struggles laboriously 
to get away, but his play is different from the gallant re- 
sistance he would have offered had you hooked him in 
July. I have landed and turned out again as many as 
nine salmon in one day, and their united exertions did not 
afford me half the amusement I have received from the 
conquest of one sprightly summer fish. Salmon appear 
to lose beauty and energy together. They are now reddish , 
dull, dark-spotted, perch-coloured fish, and seem a dif- 
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ferent species from the sparkling, silvery creature we saw 
them when they first left the sea. As an esculent, they 
are utterly worthless — soft, flabby, and flavourless, if 
brought to table ; and instead of the delicate pink hue 
they exhibited when in condition, they present a sickly, 
unhealthy, white appearance, that betrays how complete 
the change is that they have recently undergone. 

And yet at this period they suffer most from night-fishers : 
This species of poaching* is as difficult to detect, as it is 
ruinous in its consequences. It is believed that the de- 
struction of a few breeding fish may cost the proprietor one 
thousand; such being the astonishing fecundity of the 
pregnant salmon ! 

Night- fishing is carried on when the river is low, and 
the night moonless. The poacher, with a gaff* and torch 
selects some gravelly ford — for there, by a law of nature 
the salmon resort to form beds in the stream, wherein to 
deposit their ova ; and they continue working on the sand, 
until they are discovered by the torch- light,t and gaffed 
by the plunderer. Hundreds of the breeding fish are 
annually thus destroyed ; and although the greater fisheries 
may be tolerably protected, it is impossible to secure the 
mountain streams from depredation. If detected, the 
legal penalty upon poaching is trifling ; and, as appeals 
on very frivolous grounds are allowed from the summary 
convictions of magistrates.it too frequently happens that 
delinquents evade the punitory consequences attendant on 
discovery. 

Here too, the evils of private distillation may be traced ; 
for most of the depredations committed upon the salmon 
are effected by persons concerned in this demoralizing 
trade. They are up all night attending to the still. The 

* "When I made the tour of that hospitable kicgdom in 1754, it (the 
Coleraine fishery) was rented by a neighbouring genUeman for 620/. a year, 
who assured me that the tenant, his predecessor, gave for it 1 600/. per annum 
—and that he was a greater gainer by the bargain, on account of the number 
of poachers, who destroy the fish during the fence mouth,"— Pennant, 

f "There are a good many pike in the river near to Trolhatten. In the 
course of two suocessiTe days, 1 once took with my rod sixty-three of those 
fish ; they were, however, small, their aggregate weight being litUe more 
than one hundred pounds. The largest fish weighed eight pounds. Great 
qnantiUes of pike and other fisb, Jsalmon among the rest, are speared in the 
vicinity of TrolhaUen by torch-light, many of the people thereabouts beins; 
ad^s at that amuBement.*'— Zloyif . 
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WEIGHT OF SALMQX. 63 

watch kept against the revenue police, enables them to as- 
certain when the bargers are away, and the river consequent- 
ly ungarded. A light is snatched from the still-fire, the 
hidden fish-spear speedily produced, and in a very short 
space of time an infinite deal of mischief is perpetrated. 

I should be inclined to question the accuracy of weight 
which Sir Humphry gives his salmon. Fish, of the sizes 
he describes, are rarely met with here, and out of one 
thousand taken in the nets, there will not be ten fish of 
twenty-five pounds weight. 

The average size is from seven to fifteen pounds. With- 
in thirty years but one monster has been taken; he 
weighed fifty six pounds. Four years ago one of forty- 
eight pounds was caught : but of the thousands which 
I have seen taken, I would say, that I never saw a fish 
weighing more than thirty-five pounds, and not many 
reaching even to twenty-five pounds. 

The Priest, my neighbour, who lives on the banks of 
Goolamore, told me he once killed a salmon of twenty- 
seven pounds weight, and that the feat gave him an infinity 
of trouble, and occupied three mortal hours. The Priest 
fishes with tackle of amazing strength, and is one of the 
best practical anglers I have ever met with. Sir Humphry 
Davy mentions salmon of twenty-five and thirty pounds 
as being commonly taken with a fly. The largest I ever 
killed was eighteen pounds four ounces, and it gave ma 
abundant exercise for an hour. Either Sir Humphry 
over-rates the weight of Scottish salmon, or in the rivers 
he frequented they must be immensely superior to those 
found in the Irish waters. In the Shannon, I believe, the 
largest fish are found, and I am inclined to think, that 
even there the capture of salmon of this unusual magni- 
tude, is an event of very rare occurrence. 

Pennant states, « that the largest salmon ever known 
weighed seventy-four pounds. In September 1795, one, 
measuring upwards of four feet from nose to tail, and 
three in circumference, weighing within a few ounces of 
seventy-pounds, was sold at Billingsgate, and was the lar- 
gest ever brought there. The Severn salmon are much 
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inferior as. to their bulk, for one taken near Slire^^nr^, 
in. 1757, weighing only thirty-seven pounds, is recorded in 
the British Chronologist, as exceeding in length any ever 
Jcnpwn to be taken in that river, and being the heaviest 
except one ever remembered in that town. They have in 
many parts been caught by angling, with an artificial fly 
and other baits, upwards of forty pounds in weight/^ 

Passing Grove's shop in Bond-street about a month ago 
I remarked an immense fish extended in the window ; I 
stopped to inquire what its weight might be, and was 
informed that it weighed forty-five pounds. It had been 
a little too long on its passage from Scotland, and I should 
be inclined to say, that at best it was a coarse flavoured 
fish, but in its present state a most indifferent one. 

The migratory habits of the salmon, aud the instinct 
with which it periodically revisits its native river, are curi- 
ous circumstances in the natural history of this fish. As 
the swallow returns annually to its nest, as certainly the 
salmon repairs to the same spot in which to deposit its 
ova. Many interesting experiments have established this 
fact. M. de la Lande fastened a copper ring^ round a 
salmon's tail, and found that for three successive seasons 
it returned to the same place. Dr. Bloch states, that 
gold and silver rings have been attached by Eastern princes 
to salmon, to prove that a communication existed betw een 
the Persian Gulf and the Caspian and Northern seas> and 
that the experiment succeeded. Shaw, in his Zoology, 
mentions that a salmon of seven pounds and three-quarters 
was marked with scissors on the back, fin, and tail, and 
turned out on the 7th of February, and that it was retaken 
in March of the succeeding year, and found to have in- 
creased to the amazing size of seventeen pounds and a 
half. This statement, by the by, is at variance with the 
theory of Dr. Bloch, who estimates the weight of a £ye or 
six year old salmon at but ten or twelve pounds. 

That the salmon should lose condition rapidly on quit- 
ting the sea for the fresh water, may be inferred from a 
fact agreed upon by naturalists, that duriiigj the period of 
spawnings the, fish neglects feeding. In this peculiar habit 
the salmon is not, however, singular, for animals of the 
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Phoca^ ^dlys, in breeding- time exercise a similar abstinence 
',0f^ openipg^ a salmon, at any season, no food will be dis- 
jC9vered, an4 the contents of the stomach will be confined 
to, a spiall quantity of yellowish fluid and tape-worms, 
which are generated there. Sir Humphry Davy believes 
that occasionally food may be found. I have seen thou- 
sands opened preparatory to being Salter, and I never ob- 
served any thing but this fluid and tape-worms. Another 
circumstance may be stated as a curious proof of health, 
as well as of the period of time the salmon has been resi- 
dent in a river. When the fish leaves the sea, and of 
course is in its best condition, insects (the Lernaeae Sal- 
xnoneae of Linnseus) will be perceived firmly adhering to 
the skin. Immediately on entering the fresh water these 
insects begin to detach themselves from the snlmon, and 
after a short time they gradually drop off and disappear. 



LETTER XL 

Mnllet. — Preparations for Mullet-fishing.— Seals. — Anecdotes. — The Red 
Dwarf.— His mode of killing Seals.— Catching a Tartar.— Pitching Mullet 
Jlets. — Excursion on the Island. — A wild Guide. — Coursing.— Comparison 
between English and Irish Greyhounds.— Take of MuUet.—Rtttirn.— Anec- 
dotes of Mallet fishing.— The Homicide. 

Early this morning we received intelligence that a 
school* of mulletf had been seen on the preceding even- 
ing, working in a sandy bay some six miles distant from 
• the Lodge— and as we determined to devote the day to 
fishing, the household were soon upon the alert, and a 
galley and row-boat were laden with nets, poles, and spars ; 
half-a-dozen rifles and muskets put on board, and a stout 
and numerous crew, we started for the scene of action. 

It was a bright and cheerful day ; the sun sparkled on 
.the blue water, which, unruffled by. a breej^e, rose and fell 
in the long and gentle undulatipns which roll in frpija the 

* Shoal. ^ ^t»enda, Kbl IXi' ' ,. - 
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westward when the Atlantic is at rest While pullmg^ to 
the cove, we amused ourselves in shooting pufiina as they 
passed us, or trying our rifles at a distant seal, while my 
Kinsman's anecdotes whiled away the tedium of the 
Toyage. 

•* Seals are very numerous on the coast, and at thif 
reason a number may be seen any warm day you make 
an excursion up the Sound of Achil. We shoot them 
occasionally — the skin makes a waterproof cov^ing, and 
the fat affords an excellent oil for many domestic purposes 
It is diflficult however to secure the animal, for numbers 
are shot and few gotten. The head is the only place to 
strike them, for even when mortally wounded in the body, 
they generally manage to escape. This fact we have ascer- 
tained, from finding them dead on shore many days after 
they were wounded, and at a considerable distance from 
the place where they had received the bullet. I shot one 
last autumn at the mouth of the river, and a fortnight 
afterwards he was taken up in the neighbourhood of Dhu- 
hill. There could be no doubt as to the identity of the 
creature, for on opening him to extract the oil, a rifle-ball 
such as I use, of the unusually small size of fifty -four to 
the pound, was found lodged in his lungs. Unless when 
killed outright, they sink instantly ; and I have seen the 
sea dyed with blood to an extent that proved how severely 
the seal had been wounded, but have never been able to 
trace him further. 

"Formerly, when seal oil and skins were valuable, 
some persons on the coast made the pursuit of the animal 
a profession. There is one of these persons living near 
the Sound, a miserable dwarfish red -bearded wretch, 
whom you would consider hardly equal to grapple with a 
salmon, and yet he secures more seals than any hunter in 
the district. His method of effecting it is singular; he 
uses neither gun nor spear, but kills the animal with a 
short bludgeon loaded at the end with lead. 

" Adjacent to the seal-killer's residence, there is a large 
rock uncovered at half-tide, and this appears the most 
favourite haunt for the animal to bask upon. The rock 
is easily approached from the main-land, and on a sunny 
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day when the wind favours the attempt, the hunter, un- 
dressed and armed with his bludgeon, silently winds among 
the stones, and steals upon his sleeping prey. Wary as 
the creature is, the Red Divarf seldom fails in surprising 
him, and with astonishing expertness generally despatches 
him with a single blow. 

** The number he kills annually proves his extraordinary 
success. If the first blow fails, an event that seldom 
happens, the dwarf is in considerable danger. When 
attacked, and especially at such a distance from the water 
as renders his escape doubtful, the seal will turn with 
amazing ferocity on the assailant. If it be an old one, in 
case his first essay is unsuccessful, the dwarf declines the 
combat and ffies from his irritated enemy ; but the cubs 
are taken without much difficulty. 

" Last summer I was witness to a curious scene. Run- 
ning through the Sound of Achil in my hooker, at a short 
distance to leeward I observed several men, who appeared 
to be practising a quadrille over the thafts and gunnels of 
a row-boat, as they never rested for a moment, but con- 
tinued jumping from stem to stem, and springing from 
bench to bench. Struck by the oddity of their proceed- 
ings, I eased away the sheets and ran down upon them — 
and I was a welcome ally, as the result proved. It 
turned out, that having espied a seal and her cub sleep- 
ing on the sand, they had procured an old musket and 
rowed over to attack them. They were partially success- 
ful, and seized the cub before it could regain its native 
element, although the dam rendered all assistance possi- 
ble to relieve the young one. Having placed their prize 
in the boat, they were returning, followed by the old seal, 
who kept rising beside them, attracted by the cries of the 
cub — till after many bootless attempts, their gun at last 
exploded, the ball entered the seal's head, and for 
moment she appeared dying. The captors, seizing her 
by the tail and fins, with an united exertion dragged her 
into the boat — ^but this exploit had nearly ended in a 
tragedy. Stunned only by the wound, the animal in- 
stantly recovered, and, irritated by pain and maddened 
by the cries of her cub, attacked her captors fiercely. 
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Every exertion they could make was necessary to save 
them from her tusks, and their oars were too long and 
clumsy to enable them to strike her with effect. 1 came 
most opportunely to the rescue, and by driving a carbine- 
bullet through the seal's brain brought the battle to a 
close. Never was the old saw of * catching a Tartar' 
more thoroughly exemplified ; and though we laughed at 
their terror- striken countenances, the deep incisions made 
in the oars and gunnels by the tusks of the enraged 
animal, showed that galopading with an angry seal is any- 
thing but pleasure." 

Although the mullet are generally first seen here in the 
month of June, from the wetness of this summer the 
shoals are later in their appearance than usual. Mullet 
are taken in draught-nets like salmon, but on this coast a 
different mode of fishing is pursued. The shoals in hot 
weather run in with the tide, and after remaining on the 
shores and estuaries during flood, they return with the 
ebbing water. The following method we employed in 
our fishing to-day. Being provided with a sufficient 
quantity of herring-nets and a number of spars and poles, 
we selected at low-water a sandy creek for our operations, 
and commenced erecting a line of poles across the en- 
trance of the cove. The nets were then extended along 
these uprights, and also secured firmly to the bottom of 
the spars ; the lower part of the net is kept upon the 
bottom by a row of stones, and the remainder laid flat 
upon the sands. With the flowing tide the fish pass over 
the prostrate net, and run along the estuary ; at high- 
water the buoy-ropes are raised and secured to the up- 
right poles — and with the assistance of a boat the whole 
is effected in a few minutes, and a net-work barrier effec- 
tually cuts off the retreat of all within. When the ebb of 
tide commences the mullet begin to retire, and when they 
discover that their egress is obstructed, their attempts to 
effect a passage are both constant and curious^ — now run- 
ning down the .nets, trying for a broken mesh by which 
to force an aperture — now with a bold spring endeavour- 
ing to clear the buoy-ropes, and even after repeated 
failures, leaping at it again and again. The last effort is 
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MY GUIDE. 69 

directed to the bottom ; but there the heavy stones resist 
every attempt to dislodge them, and deserted by the 
treacherous water, the mullet are left upon the bare 
sands. 

As hours must elapse from the time the nets are laid 
down until the fish can be secured, I left my kinsman, 
who officiated as chief engineer. Having brought two 
brace of greyhounds with us, I set out to course, under 
the guidance of a man who joined my cousin on the 
island. 

There was a striking air about the stranger, joined to his 
wild and haggard look, that at once riveted my attention. 
His clothes were much better than those of any of the 
peasantry I had yet seen, and in address and manner he 
was far superior to the rest of my cousin's retainers. He 
was not above five-and-twenty, his figure tall, gaunt, 
sinewy, and almost fleshless, — but his square. shoulders 
and well-knit joints proved him to be a powerful and 
active man. I shall never forget the singular expression 
of his countenance — it was settled sorrow bordering on 
despair; the hollow cheek, the sunken rayless eye, the 
wandering and suspicious glance around him, all showed a 
mind fevered with apprehension and harrowed by remorse. 
He shunned observation, and if my eye met his by accident, 
he instantly looked aonther way. He was armed with a 
new carbine ; and his whole bearing and appearance were 
so singular and alarming, that more than once I wished my 
kinsman had allotted me some other guide. 

My companion was, however, shrewd and intelligent — 
and he appeared fond of field-sports, and perfectly con- 
versant with the arcana of shooting and coursing. He 
enumerated with the science of a connoisseur the points, 
and praised the beauty of a brace of English dogs I had 
brought with me ; but told me " the masters (my kins- 
man's usual title) would outrun them here,'^ I differed 
with him in opinion. Mine were of distinguished breed- 
ing,* the produce of a SwafTham sire, and compared with 
my cousin's, appeared descended from a giant-stock. 
His, certainly were beautiful diminutives ; but as I con- 

* Appendix, No. X. 
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ceived, very uneqnal to compete with animals of such 
superior strength and size as mine — yet the result proved 
how correctly my wild companion judged. 

Our first start was on hard, firm ground — ►and here ray 
dogs outstripped my kinsman's, although they displayed 
uncommon fieetness. Being hard pressed, puss crossed a 
morass and ran into an unsound bog. Then were my 
guide's predictions verified. From their own weight, my 
dogs sank and floundered in the swamp ; while my 
cousin's topping the surface with apparent ease turned 
and killed the hare, while their larger companions were 
struggling through the mire. 

On the second start puss left the moor, and took to the 
sea-shore, always a favourite run of island hares. Rush- 
ing headlong through rocks, and running over pointed 
pebbles, the English dogs were speedily disabled. But 
my cousin's, accustomed to the beach, ran with caution 
till they cleared the rocks, then taking advantage of the 
open strand, killed without a scratch, while my unprac- 
tised dogs were rendered unserviceable for a fortnight. 

Generally speaking, the large and high-bred English 
greyhound is not adapted for Irish coursing. There he 
will encounter a soft and difficult surface, instead of the 
fine firm downs he has been accustomed to in his native 
country. And any plains on which he could exert his 
powers and prove his superiority, are with few exceptions, 
m the possession of some pack, and of course preserved 
as hunting-grounds, and greyhounds rigidly prohibited. 

On returning to the estuary where I had left the fishing- 
party, I found the tide had fallen, and in a little time we 
were enabled to secure the spoil. We had enclosed up- 
wards of an hundred mullets, weighing from four to ten 
pounds each. While embarking our nets and poles I 
observed several boats filled with men row towards us from 
a distance ; and, after a short reconnoissance, return to 
the place from whence they came. The evening breeze 
blew fresh, and in our favour; the boatmen hoisted a 
large square sail ; my kinsman took the tiller, and with 
wind and tide along with us, in an hour we crossed the 
bay and reached our destination, accompanied by the tall 
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melancholy looking man, who had been my companion in 
the island. 

We dined sumptuously. The flarour of a mullet, fresh 
from the water, neither injured by land-carriage* nor 
spoiled by exposure to the sun, is exquisite. I mentioned 
casually, the noble addition which this delicious fish must 
give to my cousin's cuisine, '* And they are so abundant, 
fliat I presume you seldom want them ? " " The contrary 
is the case," he replied ; "a remnant of barbarous usage 
prevents this wild population from benefiting by the 
ample supply which Providence sends to the shores. 
Did you remark several boats approach and reconnoitre 
us?" 

" Yes, and what of it?" 

" Nothing more, than that they came with the laudable 
design of relieving us of the produce of our fishery. The 
natives believe that there is a prescriptive right to rob 
mullet nets ; and in consequence, none will be at the 
trouble of laying them down, if they have not a sufficient 
party to protect the fish when taken. You remarked the 
formidable preparations made this morning ; they were 
requisite I assure you, or we should have returned home 
as lightly laden as we left it. Those people are not upon 
my territory, and I am on bad terms with their landlord. 
They would spoil me of fish without ceremony, and think 
themselves too indulgent in permitting me and my de-- 
pendants to return with undamaged heads. Last year 
they robbed and beat my boatmen cruelly — and on the 
next occasion of a mullet chasse, I went in person. They 
soon discovered us, and with three boats full of men came 
to despoil us. I warned them off — but they were reso- 
lutely bent on mischief. Finding them determined, I let 
the leading boat approach within forty yards, and having 
them well under my fire, threw in two barrels loaded with 
B.B. shot. The effect was decisive, for out of a dozen 

* The general length of the common mullet (mugU) Is from twelve to 
dghteen Inches. When used immediately after heing taken, the fish is excel- 
lent : cmiTiage, even for a short distance, injures it. Dr. Bloch recommends 
cil and Umon-juice to be used with it at table. Vinegar, with parsley and 
mdted butter, u better—" probatom eat." This fish is sometimes preserved 
by salting; and from its spawn an inferior kind of caviar, called Botargo, is 
prepared, by ntkig the common process of curing and drying. 
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marauders who formed the creWrPQt OB^fSSC^ifled *wjth©«jit 
receiving a fair proportion of th^. charge;.: T^Tbqy ;pat 
about instantly, and for a fortnight aftej:wardsj*?k comntTj^ 

?uack had full employment in extracting my double B« 
sent 2L message to their master, for which he JBenehed 
me ; and it cost me a cool hundred before I got cjecgr of 
the Honourable Justices. * A plague upon all cowarda !^ 
as honest Jack says." 

** But, Julius, who was that wilcj and melancholy mau 
to whose guidance you entrusted me in the island V* 

** Oh, Hennessy, my foster-brother ! Poor follow, he 
has been rather unlucky V 

** Unlucky?*' 

** Why, yes — he hit a fellow a little too hard, and finished 
him. He is keeping close until the assizes are over, and 
then he will have time to settle with the friends. It would 
not signify a farthing, had he not been in two or three 
scrapes before." 

** Has he been always riotous?*' 

** Oh, no, quite the contrary. When sober, he is the ^ 
civilest creature on earth. No, poor fellow ! tl>ey were 
only two homicides,* and an abduction." 

** And do you countenance and shelter such a charac- 
ter?" 

What ! abandon my own foster-brother for an accident 
or two? — Pshaw! Frank, you jest. I'll tell you the 
particulars another time." 

Jt was late, and we separated. 



LETTER XII. 

Angling.— Fish found in' Mayo. — Pcagantry.— Their mode of fishing.— Tiie 
Pooka— Description and use. — Pike and Ti^put— Their size.— Perch.— 'Their 
fecundity.— Trout destroyed.— Greater Lakes described. — Subterraneous 
communication between them.— Lesser Lakes- — ^Their Fish.— Lake of D'er- 
reens.— Its Trout extinct.— Lake of Castlebar. 

In a country whose surface is covered with numerous 

* Appendix, No. XI. 
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itt<di^kteb§i*^'§h^s df wafe like Mdyo/^ may be con- 
d'i!iide<t''ittat th^ angler will find ample occupation. In- 
4^fidenttly <jf 'i^iilftron and tfout fishing, to those who 
li^fil employ themselves in killing pike and perch, the 
lakes-aiid tivers' here bffei^ superior amusement. In the 
gre&tet\fatejfs, Lough Mask, Lough Carra, and Lough 
Gotin, the Cioarser species of fishes are taken in immense 
numbers, and in the lesser lakes many interesting varieties 
of the trout tribe will be found, from the little speckled 
samlet to the large and curious gillaroo.* 

It is true, that the scientific angler generally confines 
himself to the use of the fly, and for salmon and trout, 
he will forego the commoner department of bait and float 
fishing. Hence angling for pike and perch is usually an 
amusement of the peasantry ; and to those contiguous to 
^he banks of the large lakes it yields occupation for idle 
hours, which might be less innocently dissipated, and 
occasionally supplies their families with a welcome addition 
to their unvarying food, the potato. 

Besides the established system of bait-fishing, other 
and more successful methods are resorted to by the lake- 

* The natural history of the samlet, or par, is very doubtful. Some assert 
ft to be a mule produced by the salmon and trout, and as a corroboration of 
this theory, it is stated that the rivers where the par is found, are always 
resorted to by salmon. Others conjecture it to be a hybrid of the sea and 
river troot; and Sir Humphry Davy mentions, that fishing in October, in 
a small stream communicating with the Moy, near Ballina, he caught a 
number of sea trout, who all proved males, and accordingly infers that " these 
fish, in which the spermetic system was fully developed, could only have 
impregnated the ova of the common river trout." 

The par differs from the small mountain trout in colour, and in having 
additional spines in the pectoral fin. It has also certain olive blucish marks 
upon the side, similar to impressions made by the pressure of a man's 
fingers. 

Great numbers of samlet are found in the upper streams of the Ballycroy 
river. They will rise voraciously at a fly, provided it be gay and small 
enough. I remember my friend Sir Chailes Cuyler and I amused ourselves 
on a blank shooting-day, when there was neither a sufficiency of wind nor 
water to warrant salmon- fishing, in angling for this hybridous diminutive. 
We nearly filled our basket ; we reckoned them, and they amounted to 
above two hundred. 

Pennant says :~" In all these lakes the gillaroo is found. It varies in 
vrdght from twelve to eighteen pounds, but sometimes reaches thirty ;" and 
P^niel states these fish to be *' esteemed for their fine flavour, which is 
supposed to exceed that of any other trout. Their make is similar to the 
common, except being thicker in proportion to their length, and of a redder 
hue, botti before and after being dressed. The gillaroo is remarkable for 
liaving o gizzard resembling that of a large fowl or turkey." He also says : 
—"It is Qsnal to dress the gizzards only, which are considered as very 
favourite morsels.*' 
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fishers. By mesh-nets immense numbers of pike are an- 
ually taken; and with night-lines, and a very simple contri- 
vance called the pooka* these fish, with the largest troat 
and perch, are constantly killed. 

This latter implement is formed of a piece of flat board 
having a little mast and sail erected on it. Its use is to 
carry out the extremity of a long line of considerable 
stoutness, to which at regulated distances, an infinity of 
droppers or links are suspended, each armed with a hook 
and bait. Corks are affixed to the principal line or back 
to keep it buoyant on the surface ; and from a weather- 
shore, if there be a tolerable breeze, any quantity of 
hooks and baits can be floated easily across the water. 
The corks indicate to the fisherman when a fish is on the 
dropper, and in a small punt or curragk^ he attends to 
remove the spoil and renew the baits when necessary. 
Two hundred hooks may be used on the same line, and 
the pooka at times afiPords much amusement^ and often a 
well- filled pannier. 

There are no waters in Great Britain, with the exception 
of the river Shannon,f where larger piket are caught than 
those taken in Loughs Mask and Corrib. It would appear, 
that in these lakes, the fish are commensurate to the waters 
they inhabit. It is no unusual event for pikes of thirty 
pounds weight to be sent to their landlords by the tenants ; 
and fish of even fifty pounds have not unfrequently been 
caught with nets and night-lines.§ The trout in those loughs 
are also immensely large. From five to fifteen pounds is no 

* ** AmoDfir olSier methods for taking the finny tribe comnKm in this part 
in Scandinavia, the Langref was very generally adopted. This consisted of 
a line, running occasionally several miles in length, to which, at ceitAla 
intonmls, many hundreds of hooks were attached j and this, as it extended 
through such au immense expanse of water, was as inay readily be imagined, 
very destructlTe. ( have known instances when the Langr^ has hetm 
provided vnth one thousand or twelve hundred hooks, and to have been eig^ 
or ten miles in length.*; — Lloyds Northern Sports. 

f ** I never remember hearing, in an authentic shape, of a pike exceeding 
txom thirty-five to forty pounds in weight. This a little surprised me, as I 
Bhoold have thought, from the great extent of many of the waters, those fish 
Bright have been much heavier."~Ii203Nr« Northern Sports, 

t Amendix, No. XII. 

S '* lirimoMrs, or nigtkt-Iines (sten-krok), were also in very gener^ use i 
ibete, h i w^cy p , were always stationary ; and the bait <a natural one) was 
attxed to thfe bO(^, by a lather enrions contrivance, in such a manner, fhat 
whether alive or dead, it always remwned inaB¥rimmingposition.*'--Z«tojfd'* 
Northern Sports, 
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unusual size, and some have been found that have reached 
the enormous weight of thirty. The perch tribe appear 
the smallest in the scale of relative proportion. These 
seldom exceed a herring size ; but ihey, too, have excep- 
tions, and perch of three or four pounds weight have 
been sometimes seen. Within fifty years, this latter fish 
has increased prodigiously, and, in the lakes and rivers 
where they abound, trout have been found to diminish in 
an equal ratio. If any doubt remained, touching the fe- 
cundity of the perch, some of the Mayo waters would 
prove it satisfactorily. Haifa century since, I have been 
assured that pike and perch were almost unknown in the 
rivers of Belcarra and Minola, and the chain of lakes 
with which they communicate, and that these waters were 
then second to none for trout fishing. Within ten years, 
my cousin tells me that he often angled in them, and that 
he frequently killed from three to six dozen of beautiful 
middle-sized red trout. Now, fly-fishing is seldom prac- 
tised there. The trout is nearly extinct, and quantities of 
pike and perch infest every pool and stream. The simplest 
methods of taking fish will be here fotind successful, and 
the lakes of Westmeath will soon be rivalled by the loughs 
of Mayo.* 

Of the greater western lakes. Conn and Carra belong to 
Majo ; Corrib to Galway ; and Mask lies between both 
counties. The most northerly. Lough Conn, is about nine 
miles long, by two or three in breadth. Part of its shores 
are beautifully wooded ; and where the lower and upper 
lakes unite, the channel is crossed by a bridge of one arch, 
called the Pontoon ; and there the scenery is indeed mag- 
nificent. 

Lough Carra is smaller than Conn ; but, as a sheet of 
water, nothing can be more beautiful ; and every thing 
that the painter delights to fancy may here be realized. 

* Mr. Ycmng mentions that, at Packenham, Lord Longford informed him, 
respecting the quantities of fish in the lakes in his neighboarbood, that the 
perch were so unmeroas, that a child with a packthread and a erooked pin 
would catch enough in an hoar for the daily use of a whole ftuntty, and that 
his Lordship had seen five hundred children fishing at the same tine ; that, 
besides perch, the lakes produced pike five feet long, and trout of ten pounds 
each. 
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Islands and peninsulas, with rich overhanging woods, a 
boundless range of mountain masses in the distance, and 
ruins in excellent keeping — all these form a splendid 
study for the artist's pencil. 

Mask communicates with Carra, and their united waters 
discharge themselves into Lough Corrib by a very curious 
subterraneous channel at Cong.* Lough Corrib is largest 
of all ; it stretches twenty miles to its southern extremity 
at Galway, where, though a bold, rocky river, it discharges 
its waters into the Atlantic. Its breadth is very variable, 
ranging from two to twelve miles. Besides its singular 
connexion with the Mayo lakes by the under- ground 
channel at Cong, Lough Corrib produces a rare species of 
mu8cle,t in which pearls are frequently discovered. Many 
of them are said to afford beautiful specimens of this 
valuable gem. 

The smaller lakes, which are so profusely scattered over 
the surface of this country, vary in the species of fish 
which they respectively produce, as much as they do in 
their own natural size and character. Some of them 
afford trout, others pike only, and many are stocked with 
both. That this union cannot long subsist, I should be 
inclined to infer from one remarkable circumstance, and 
it is a convincing proof of the rapid destruction which the 
introduction of pike into a trout lake will occasion. Witii- 
in a short distance of Castlebar, there is a small bog-lake, 
called Derreens ; and ten yeai*s ago it was celebrated for 
its numerous and well-sized trout. Accidentally pike 
effected a passage into the Lough from the Minola river, 
and now the trout are extinct, or, at least, none of them 
are caught or seen. Previous to the intrusion of the pike, 
half-a-dozen trout would be killed in an evening in Der- 
reens, whose collective weight often amounted to twenty 
pounds. 

Indeed, few of the Mayo waters are secure from the en- 

* ** At Cong, abovt ftve miles from BaUinrobe, is a sabterraoeao oara, to 
^fliich there Ss a descent of slxty-three steps, called the Pie:eon-hole ; at the 
bottom rans a clear stream, io wnich the trout are seen sporUog in the crater } 
laiese fiflto are nerer known to take a bait, but are canght with landing nets.** 

f lllustraUons, No. XII 
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croachmentsof the pike. The lakes of Castlebar, I believie, 
still retain their ancient character ;* but I understand that 
pike have been latterly taken in the Turlogh river, and of 
course they will soon appear in a lake which directly com- 
municates with this stream. t 



LETTER XIII. 

Nineteenth of August — Preparations for the Mountains — Order of March— 
A cook broiled to death — Interruption of a Funeral— Drowned Sh^herd— 
Grouse shooting— -Evening: compotation — Morning— Locale of a Shooter's 
cabin— Life in the Mountains— The Red Deer— Return to the hut— Luxurf 
of a cold bath. 

The nineteenth of August, that busy day of preparation 
with Irish sportsmen, came at last. An unusual commo- 
tion was evident among my kinsman's household, and tliere 
was a wondrous packing up of camp-beds, culinary uten- 
sils, baskets and bottles, arms and ammunition — in short, 
of every necessary article for the support and destruction 
of life. At dawn of day four horses set off heavily laden ; 
shortly after, a second division of dogs and guns moved 
under a careful escort ; the * otter-hunter' hobbled off 
while I was dressing, ; and the piper, the lightest-laden of 
all concerned, closed the rear. After breakfast, two ponies 
were brought to the door, and, with a mounted attendant 
to carry our cloaks, my cousin and I pursued the same 
route that the baggage had already taken. 

Talk not of India ! Its boasted gang of servants is far 
surpassed by the eternal troop of followers appertaining 
to an Irish establishment. Old John tells me that sixteen 
regulars sit down to dinner in the servants'-hall, and that 
at least an equal number of supeimumeraries are daily 
provided for besides. When I hinted to my cousin the 

• ** In fhc Uke of Castlebar, near that town, is the charr and the gillaroo 
trout, and it is remarked that there are no pike in this and some of the acya- 
cent lakes.*' — Daniel. 

f lUostrations, No. XHT. 
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68 INTERRUPTION OF A FUNERAL. 

expense that must attend the supporting of this idle anj4 
useless multitude, his reply was so Irish, " Pshaw ! hang 
it ! — sure they have no wages, and what the devil signijies 
all they eat 1 My father, before the landing of the Paul 
Jones, fed two hundred men for a fortnight, and used to 
declare, that never were there such plentiful times. It 
killed the cook, however ; poor woman ! she was literally 
broiled into a pleurisy — but such a wake as she had ! I 
remember it as if it occurred but yesterday. She was 
carried to the old grave-yard of Bunmore the very even- 
ing the Paul Jones landed her cargo ; and, although five 
hundred men left the house with the corpse, the cook re- 
mained over ground till the following morning, for want of 
sufficient persons to fill the grave. The fact was, that 
just as the funeral reached the church-yard, the lugger 
was suddenly discovered rounding the Black Rock. In- 
stantly the mourners absconded, the bearers threw down 
the body — the priest, who was deeply concerned in the 
cargo, was the first to fly ; — and the defunct cook was 
left accordingly in peaceable possession of Bunmore." 

To arrive at our mountain-quarters we were obliged to 
cross the river repeatedly. When swollen with rain, the 
stream is impassable, and the communication between the 
hill country and the lowlands interrupted, until the flood 
abates. At one of the fords, my kinsman pointed out a 
little cairn or heap of stones erected on the summit of a 
hillock, which overhung the passage we were crossing. It 
is placed there to commemorate the drowning of a shep- 
herd ; and, as an incident in humble life, it struck me as 
being particularly affecting. 

** In 1822, when the western part of Ireland was afflict- 
ed with grievous famine, and when England stepped for- 
ward nobly, and poured forth her thousands to save those 
who were perishing for want, a depot of provisions was 
established on the sea-coast, for the relief of the suffering 
inhabitants of this remote district. 

" A solitary family, who had been driven from their 
lowland home by the seventy of a relentless middle-man, 
had settled themselves in this wild valley, and erected the 
clay walls of that ruined hut before you. The man was 
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THE DROWNED SHEPHERD. 69 

shepherd to a farmer who kept cattle on these mountains. 
Here, in this savage retreat, he lived removed from the 
world, for the nearest cabin to this spot is more than four 
milp§ distant. 

** It may be supposed that the general distress afflicted 
this isolated family. The welcome news of the arrival of 
succours at Ballycroy at length reached them, and the 
herdsman set out to procure some of the committee -meal 
to relieve the hunger of his half-starved family. 

" On arriving at the dep6t, the stock of meal was nearly 
expended ; however, he obtained a temporary supply, and 
was comforted with the assurance that a large quantity 
was hourly expected. 

" Anxious to bring the means of sustenance to his suf- 
fering little ones, the herdsman crossed the mountain with 
his precious burden, and reached that hillock where the 
stones are loosely piled. 

«• But during his absence at Ballycroy, the rain had 
fallen heavily in the hills ; the river was no longer forda- 
ble ; a furious torrent of discoloured water rushed from 
the heights, and choaked the narrow channel. There 
stood the returning parent, within twenty paces of his 
wretched but dearly loved hovel. The children with a 
cry of delight rushed from the hut to the opposite bank to 
welcome him ; but, terrified by the fearful appearance of 
the flood, his wife entreated him not to attempt its passage 
for the present. 

" But would he, a powerful and experienced swimmer, 
be deterred ? The eager and hungry looks of his expecting 
family maddened the unhappy father. He threw aside his 
clothes, bound them with the meal upon his back, crossed 
himself devoutly, and, * in the name of God,* committed 
himself to the swollen river, 

^* For a moment he breasted the torrent gallantly — two 
strokes more would bring him to the bank — when the trea- 
cherous load turned, caught him round the neck, swept 
him down the. stream, sank, and drowned him. He 
struggled hard for life. His wife and children followed 
the unhappy man as he was borne away— andl their ago- 
nizing shrieks told him, poor wretch ! that assistance from 
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them was hopeless. At last the body disappeared, and 
was taken up the following morning four miles from this 
fatal ^lace.. One curious circumstance attended this ca- 
lamity : to philosophers I leave its elucidation, while I 
pledge myself for its accuracy in point of fact. A herd 
of cattle galloped madly down the river-side at the time 
their unfortunate keeper was perishing ; their bellowings 
were heard for miles, and they were discovered next morn- 
ing, grouped around the body of the dead shepherd, in 
the corner of a sandy cove, where there the abated flood 
had left it." 

Every one shoots grouse ;* the operation is so common- 
place, that none but a cockney would find novelty in its 
detail. Our morning's sport was excellent. The dogs 
were in good working condition, and under perfect com- 
mand ; but at noon the breeze died away, the day became 
oppressively hot, and the biting of gnats and horse-flies in- 
tolerable. Not being exterminators, we ceased shooting at 
three o'clock, and returned to our cabin with two-and- 
twenty brace of birds. 

The particulars of the evening's compotation I shall be 
excused in passing over. I must allow th^t the portion 
of wine allotted to sportsmen by the Author of Salmonia 
was awfully exceeded. We anointed our faces with cold 
cream, which speedily removed the pain and inflammation 
consequent on the stinging we had endured from the in- 

* Red game, goorcoct, or mooicock. The length of this bird Is fifteen 
inches ; the weight about nineteen ounces. The bill is black, the eyes hazel ; 
tiie nostrils shaded with small red and black feathers ; at the base of the- 
lower bill there is a white spot on each side ; the throat is red j each eye is 
arched with a large naked spot, of a bright scarlet colour ; the whole of the 
upper part of the body is beautifully mottled Mdth deep red and black, which 
gives it the appearance of tortoise-shell ; the breast and belly are of a purplish 
hue, crossed with small dusky lines ; the tail consists of sixteen feathers, of 
equal lengths, the four middlemost barred with red, the others black ; the 
quills are dusky j the legs are clothed with soft, white feathers down to the 
claws, which are strong, and of a light colour. The female is somewhat less ; 
the naked skin above each eye is not so conspicuous, and the colours of her 
plumage are much lighter in general than those of the male. 

*• This bird is found in great plenty in the wild, heathy, and mountainous 
tracts in the northern counties of England ; it is likewise common in Wales* 
and in the highlands of Scotland. Mr. Pennant supposes it to be peculiar to 
Britain ; those found in ttie mountainous parts of France, Spain, Italy, and 
elsewhere, as mentioned by M.Buffon, are probably varieties of this kind, 
and no doubt would breed with it. It is to be wished that attempts were more 
requently made to introduce a greater variety of these useful birds into this 
country." —Bewick, 
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INTERIOE OF A SHOOTING CABIN. 71 

sects, and, after ♦* blowing a comfortable cloud," went to 
bed and slept ; but a man must exercise and carouse with 
a grouse-shooter, to conceive the deep and delicious repose 
which attends the sportman's pillow. 

This morning we were early astir. There was a mutual 
admission of slight headach, but coffee and fresh air will 
soon remove it. Having finished breakfast, and, in spite 
of Sir Humphry's denunciations, fortified ourselves against 
damp feet with a glass of Mareschimh we left the cabin 
for the moors. 

Never was there a wilder spot than the dell in which we 
have taken up our shooting quarters. It is a herdsman's 
hovel, to which my kinsman has added an apartment for 
his accommodation in the grouse season. This is our 
banquet-room and dormitory ; a press in the corner con- 
tains our various drinkables, and upon a host of pegs, 
stuck into the interstices of the masonry, hang guns and 
belts, and all the unmentionable apparatus of a sportsman. 
The cabin itself is appropriated to culinary purposes, and 
to the accommodation of our dogs and personal attendants. 
Tlie quadrupeds are quartered in the farther extremity of 
the house, and, after their fatigue, luxuriate gloriously 
upon a fresh bed of sun-dried fern. 

In a calliogh* beside the fire, the keeper and old John 
who officiates as cook, are deposited at night, while the 
otter-hunter and pfper canton themselves in the opposite 
den. A detachment of boys, or irregulars, who have 
followed the master to the mountains, bivouac somewhere 
in the vicinity of the cabin. In a sod-walled sheeling 
erected against a huge rock, the herdsman and his family- 
have taken up their temporary residence, while we occupy 
the hut ; but its limited dimensions would be quite un- 
equal to shelter a moiety of our extensive train. But 

* ** Callioghs" are recesses built in the side walls of an Irish cabin, con- 
venient to the hearth, and sufficiently large to contain a bed. Some of them 
are quite open to the fire ; while others are partially screened from view by a 
rude matting of bent or straw. 

If you enter a peasant's hovel on a wet day. and enquire for the owner o 
the house, a strapping boy wiU generaUy roU out of one of these dark cribs, 
3rawn, stretch his arms, scratch his head, and bid "your honour" welcome, 
and then inform you that he •• was just strichin* on the bed." 
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while a mountain sheep hangs from " the couples"* of 
the cabin, and the whiskey-keg continues unexhausted, 
those worthies matter little in what cranny they ensconce 
themselves at night. . To a late hour the piper is in re- 
quisition, and these careless devils dance, and laugh, and 
sing, until my cousin's mandate scatters them like ghosts 
at cock-crow ; off they scamper, and where they bestow 
themselves till morning none but themselves can telL 
Although the quantity of whisky consumed here, in the 
short space of three days, appears almost incredible ; yet 
upon these seasoned vessels its effects are so very transitory 
as almost to authenticate the boasted virtues of the 
mountain-dew — " that there is not an aching head in t 
hogshead full l" 

♦ # # * • ♦ 

While traversing a low range of moors, an incident 
occurred which at this season was unaccountable. A red 
and-white setter pointed at the top of a little glen. The 
heathy banks on both sides of a mountain rivulet undu- 
lated gently from the stream, and caused a dipping of 
the surface ; and the ground seemed a favourable haunt 
for grouse, and our dogs were beating it with care. Ob- 
serving the setter drop, his companions backed and re- 
mained steady, when suddenly Hero rose from his coucha^t 
attitude, and next moment a wild deerf of enormous siae 
and splendid beauty, crossed before the dog and sprai^ 
the birds he had been pointing. The apparition of the 
animal, so little expected, and so singularly and closely 
introduced to our view, occ«isioned a sensation I had nev6r 
hitherto experienced. I rushed up the bank, while unen)- 
barrassed by our presence, the noble deer swept past us 
in a light and graceful canter, at the short distance of 
some seventy or eighty yards. I might have fired at ai^ 
annoyed him — but on a creature so powerful, small shot 
could have produced little effect, and none but a Cockney 
tinder similar circumstances, would waste a charge ; and 
to tease, without a chance of bringing down the gallant 

* The couples are the pincipal timbers that support the roof j they are 
placed at stated distances, and an Irishman describes the size of a bouse ky 
telling you that it has so many " couples." 

f lUastraUons, No. XV. • 
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RETURN TO THE CABIN. 73 

beast, would have been a species of useless mischief 
meriting a full month upon the tread-mill. I gazed after 
him as he gradually encreased his distance ; his antlers 
were expanded as fully as my arms would extend ; his 
height was magnificent ; and compared with fallow-deer 
he seemed a giant to a dwarf. The sun beamed upon his 
deep bay side, as he continued describing a circular course 
over the flat surface of the moor, till reaching a rocky 
opening leading to the upper hills, he plunged into the 
ravine and we lost sight of him. 

What could have driven the red deer so low upon the 
heath was marvellous. Excepting when disturbed by a 
solitary hunter or a herdsman in pursuit of errant cattle 
or driven from the summit of the hills by snow and storm 
those deer are rarely seen below the Alpine heights they 
inhabit. But the leisure pace of the beautiful animal we 
saw to-day, proved that he had not been alarmed in his 
lair, and led one almost to fancy, that in freakish mood 
he had abandoned his mountain home, to take a passing 
glance at the men and things beneath him. • 

At five o'clock we left the moors and returned to our 
cabin; The day throughout had been propitious; the 
breeze tempered the heat which yesterday oppressed us, 
and our walk this morning had been only pleasant exer- 
cise. We were neither exhausted by an ardent sky, nor 
annoyed by the dazzling glare of constant sunshine. The 
gnats, which lately had been intolerable, had vanished, 
and we were thus enabled to perform our ablutions in the 
clear and sparkling river ; a feat last night impracticable, 
from the number and virulence of the insects. He who 
has bathed his limbs in the cool and crystal waters of a 
mountain- stream after a busy day upon the heath, can 
only estimate its luxury. Twenty brace of grouse, three 
hares, and a half score of gray plovers,* was the produce 
of our chasse. 

♦ " This (the plover) g^enus is distinguished by a large full eye ; tJie bill is 
straight, short, and rati^er swollen towards the tip j the head is large j the 
legs are naked above the knee, and most, of the species are without the hind 
toe. 

" Although the plover has general^ been classed with those birds whose 
business is wholly among waters, we' cannot help considering the greater 
part of them as partaking entirely of the nature of land birds. Many of 
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BaU opens^— MoonKgrht.—Moantain Scenery. —Old Antony.— Adventnre \fWi 
the Fairies.— BaU oontinueft^— The Otter4iiiiiter'ft lustory.— BaE eonoiiults* 
—The Pater-o pee. 

The moon rose in great splendour over the bold chain 
of mountains which belts the valley where we are can- 
toned. The piper is merrily at work, for some of the 
peasant girls have come to visit iis, attracted by the joy- 
ful news that a^teJera^^* was included in our suite. The 
fondness of these mountain maidens for dancing is incredi- 
ble ; at times of festival, on the occasion of a wedding, 
or dragging home^f or whenever a travelling musician 
passes through these wilds, they assemble from prodigious 
distances, and dance for days and nights together. 

Mykinsman and I having duly executed a jigwith abrace 
of Nora Crinas, left the hut and strolled a short way up 
the river. The quiet of " lonely night*' contrasted strik- 
ingly with the scene of turbulent and vivacious mirth we 
had but just quitted. A jutting bank suddenly shut the 
cabin from our view, and its lights and music ceased to be 
seen or heard. A deep unbroken silence reigned around. 
The moon's disc appeared of unusual size, as she rose in 
cloudless majesty over the mountain masses which earlier 

them breed upon our loftiest mountains, and though they are frequently seen 
upon the sea-coasts, feeding with birds of the water kind, yet it must be 
obaeryed, that they are no more water birds than many of our smaU birds, 
which repau:, thither for the same purpose. The long-legged plover, and 
the sanderling, are waders, and belong more immediately to the water birds, 
to which we refer them. The great plover and the lowing we consider aa 
entirely connected with birds of the plover kind : the former has usually 
been classed with the bustard, the latter with the sandpiper, but they diflter 
very materially from boUi, and seem to agree in more essenttal points with 
this kind ; we have, therefore, given them a place with the rest of the ploversj 
they may be considered as connecting the two great divisions of land and 
water birds, to both of which they are in some degree allied." — Bewick, 

* Anglice, piper. 
V ^ 11 J>fagging home," is the bringing the bride for the first time to her huB- 
nand s hoose. An immense mob of relatives and clevines, of ** both the 
houses," are collected on the occasion, and as an awfal quantity of whisky 
must of necessity be distributed to the company, this " high solemnity" 
*^*j?™ concludes without subjecting the hosfs person and property to de- 
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in the evening had concealed her. Not a cloud was in 
the sky, and the unequal outline of the hills displayed a 
fine picture of light and shadow — and the stream rippled 
at our feet, as, •* tipped with silver," we traced its wander- 
ings for miles, while its sparkling current was lost or seen 
among the moor- land. 

Just then a human figure turned the rock abruptly, and 
the old Otter-killer stood beside us. The rushmg of the 
stream prevented us from noticing his approach. He had 
been examining his traps, and as the way was rugged, he 
was delayed till now. The old man's appearance in this 
place, and at that hour, was picturesque. His dark dress 
his long white hair falling down his shoulders, the seal- 
skin wallet, the fish-spear, and the rough terrier his com- 
panion, all were in perfect keeping. 

" Well, Antony, what sport V* 

" Little to speak of. Master Julius ; I suspect the trap 
wants oiling, for there was an otter's sprain ts* every place 
about it. I went to the lake yonder, and while the breeze 
kept up the fish took well. I killed' a dozen red trout." 

" Did you meet any of the * gentlefolk,' f friend An- 
tony ? This is just the night that one would expect to 
find them quadrilling upon some green and mossv hil- 
lock." 

The old man smiled and turned to me, — 

*' Well, well, the master won't believe in them, but if he 
had seen them as I did — " 

" And did you really see them ?" 

" God knows, I tell you truth, Sir." Then, resting 
himself on a rock, he thus continued : — 

" It will be eleven years next month, when I was hunting 
otters at Lough na Mucka ;-^the master knows the place, 
for many a good grouse he shot beside it. I then had 
the two best tarriers beneath the canopy ; this poor crater 
is their daughter," and he patted the dog's head affectio- 
nately. — " Well, I had killed two well- si zed cubs, when 
Badger, who had been working in the weeds, put out the 
largest bitch I ever saw : I fired at her, but she was too 
far from me, and away she went across the Lough, and 

* Marks or traces left by the animaL t Fairies. 
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Badger and Venom after her. She rose at last-^Badger 
griped her, and down went dog and otter. They remaii^ 
so long under water that I was greatly afraid the dog was 
drowned, but, after a while, up came Badger. Thou^ I 
was right glad to see my dog, I did not like to lose tJie 
beast, and I knew from the way that Badger's jawa^ were 
torn, "that there had been a wicked struggle at the bottom. 
Well, I encouraged the dog, and when he had got bis 
breath again, he dived down nothing daunted, for he was 
the best tarrier ever poor man was master of. Long as 
he had been before at the bottom, he was twice longer how 
The surface bubbled, the mud rose, and the water became 
black as ink ; * Ogh ! murder,' says I, * Badger, have I 
lost ye V and I set-to clapping my hands for trouble, and 
Venom set up the howl as if her heart was broke. When 
blessed be the Maker of all ! up comes badger with the 
otter griped by the neck. The bitch swam over to help 
him, and I waded to the middle and speared and landea 
the beast. Well, th^n I examined her, she had her mouldi 
full of ould roots and moss, for she had fastened on' a 
stump at the bottom, and the poor dog was sorely put-to 
to make her break her hold. I mind it well ; I sold the 
skin in Galway, and got a gold guinea for it." 
** Was that the night you met the fairies V* 
"Stay, Master Julius; Tm coming to that. Well, 
three otters were a heavy load, and I had four long miles 
to travel before I could reach Morteein Crassagh's.* The 
master knows the house well. The night was getting 
dark, and it's the worst ground in Connaught. Well, I 
was within a mile of Morteein's, when it became as black 
as pitch ; and I had the shaking bog to cross, that you 
can hardly pass in daytime, where, if a man missed his 
way, he would be swallowed up in a moment. The rain, 
began, and the poor dogs were famished with cold and 
hunger. God! I was sure I must stay there, starvin^gr 
till the morning ; when on a sudden, little lights dunoed-. 
before me, and showed me the hard tammocks as plain 
as if the sun was up. I was in a cruel fright, and the 
dogs whimpered, and would not stir from my, foot. I 

* Martin with tlic rough faee. 
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wasafi?aid to stay where I was, as I knew the gentle-peo- 
ple were about me; and I was unwilling to attempt the 
quaghj* fbr fear the light would leave me, and then I 
wouid get neither back nor forward. Well, the wind 
be^n to me ; the rain grew worse ; I got desperate, and 
relayed to «peak to the fairies (Mvilly. * Gentlemen and 
ladies,- saya I, making a bow to the place where the lights 
were dancing, * maybe ye would be so obliging as to light 
me across the bog." In a minute there was a blaze from 
one end of the quagh to the other, and a hundred lights 
"W)ere flashing over the bogs. I took heart and ventured ; 
and wherever I put my Toot, the place was as bright as 
day, and I crossed the swamp as safely as if I had been 
walking on a gravelled road. Every inch the light came 
with me, till I reached the boreein\ leading to Morteein 
CrasMigh's ; then, turning about, I made the fairies a low 
bow : * G«itlemen and ladies,' says I, * Vm humbly 
thankful for your civility, and I wish ye now a merry 
night of it.' God preserve us! the words were hardly 
out, when there was a roar of laughter above, below, and 
around me. The lights vanished, and it became at once 
so dark, that I could scarcely make out my way. When 
I got fairly inside Morteein's kitchen, I fainted dead ; 
and when I came to, I told them what had happened. 
Many a time, fairy candles are seen at Lough na Mucka; 
but sorrow mortal was ever lighted across the quagh by 
the gentle-people but myself, and that the country knows. 
Well— the master is laughing at me ; but I'll hobble to 
the cabin, or they'll think that the good people have car- 
ried me off at last, as they did Shamus Bollogh,t from 
Ballycroy."§ 

Presently we returned to the hut ; the whisky had be- 
gan to operate on the corps de ballet in the kitchen, for 
9ie pipes played louder, and the girls danced with addi- 
tional esprit. To think of bed, with such a company hQ- 
sldeuSf would be idle: my cousin accordingly recharged 
his meerschaum, and, between many a puff, gave me the 
following memoir of the otter-hunter. 



* A morass. t A horsepath leading into bogs. 

X James the Stutterer. S lilustrfttions. No. XVI. 
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'' The old man is a character. In his evriier days lie 
was a travelling pedler, a dealer in furs and Connemara 
stockings. He had always an uncooqoerable fancy for 
angling and otter-killing; and, with a pack upon his 
shoulders and a fish-spear in his hand, he travelled the 
kingdom in the double pnrsuit of pleasure and profit. 

'< When he disposed of his merchandise, he returned 
home laden with the skins he had collected in his wan- 
derings. He has frequently brought thirty furs together 
to Limerick for sale; and as they were then a valuable 
commodity, he acquired in a few years a considerable 
property. 

" In one of his excursions, however, Antony managed 
to pick up a wife. She was young and handsome; and, 
tiring of his unsettled life, persuaded the unhappy otter- 
kUler to forego his favourite calling, and turn his fish- 
spear into a spigot. In short, he took a house in town, 
became a publican, got extensive business, gave credit, 
and soon was drunken and embarrassed ; his wife flirted, 
his property melted away, and his frail rib at last levanted 
with an English showman. Antony was astounded, but 
he bore misfortune like a philosopher. Renouncing 
whiskey, except 'in limited quantities, he resumed the 
otter-trap, which had been rusting in a garret ; and one 
fine moonlight night, turned the key in the door, aban- 
doned goods and chattels to the landlord, and disap- 
peared, * leaving his curse with Limerick.' 

" No Bedouin returned from captivity to his parent's 
tent — no Swiss revisited his native valley, with more de- 
light, than the cornuted otter-killer, when he hurried back 
to his beloved mountains. From that moment he forswore 
the town ; and, excepting on his annual visit to the fur- 
rier, Antony has avoided the busier haunts of mankind. 
Having added bleeding to the number of his acquire- 
ments, he practises pharmacy in this wilderness, and for 
forty years has led a careless, migratory life, tolerated in 
the hall, and welcomed in the cabin, until increasing 
years and bodily infirmity confined him to his wild birth- 
place, where the otter can be trapped without fatigue, and 
the salmon will yet reward the old man's skill. The 
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Lodge is now Antony's headquarters, and the remnant of 
bis wandering life wfil probably be spent with me. 

" But it is not as a hunter and leech that the ancient 
otter-killer is alone valuable. In his wanderings, he 
picked up tales and traditions among the wild people he 
consorted with: his memory is most tenacious, and he 
narrates strange legends which, in wildness and imagina- 
tion, rival the romances of the east. In winter, when the 
»iow falb and the fury of the storm is unloosed, Antony 
is settled in his rude but comfortable chair, formed of 
twisted bent. The women of my household listen to his 
love-stories with affected indifference, but there is always 
some apology for remaining near the otter-killer. At 
times, when the old man is summoned after dinner to re- 
ceive his customary glass, I, if I be * i* the humour^* 
listen to his wild legends ; and here, in this mountain- 
hut, seated in this room, * mine own great chamber,' while 
I luxuriate over a bright bog-deal fire, an exquisite cigar, 
and an admixture of pure hollands with the crystal water 
that falls from the rock behind us, I listen in voluptuous 
tranquillity to Antony's monotonous romances, as he re- 
cites to his attentive auditory in the kitchen his narratives 
of former times. 

" If the otter-hunter's tales be true, the primitive gen- 
tlewomen of the Emerald Isle were no vestals ; and the 
judge of the Consistorial Court, had such then existed, 
would have had scarcely time to bless himself." 

It was twelve o'clock, and no abatement of revelry was 
yet Eianifest among the dancers in the kitchen. The 
piper's music appeared inexhaustible, and, maugre fatigue 
a&d whisky, the company were as fresh and effective as 
when the ball commenced. *^ I must rout them," said 
mycouMn; "the devils would dance till doomsday." — 
He opened the door, but stopped and beckoned me to 
approach. I looked out ; the boys and girls had left the 
floor, the men .settling themselves on the coiliaghsj empty 
casks^ and turf cleavesy^ while the ladies were comfort- 
ably accommodated upon their partners' knees. One 
^ntfeman alone was standing. Presently two sticks 
* Aitglke, baikels. 
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were laid cross-wise on the ground ; the pipes stnruek up 
an unusual sort of jig, and the feat commenced. " Tliis," 
said my kinsman, " is called the ^ pater-o-pee,' a«d none 
but an accomplished dancer would attempt it/' 

To describe this dance would be impo^iblet it con- 
sisted of an eternal hopping into the small compartments 
formed by the crossing of the cudgels on the floor, without 
touching the sticks. 

Now, holding reasonable doubts whether, upon Mr. 
Cooney presenting himself to Monsieur Laporte, this 
gentleman would ^vour him with an engagement, Fll bet 
the manager, notwithstanding, a cool hundred, that, on 
the strength of the King's Theatre, he has no artiste who 
will touch Tim Cooney at the pater-o-pee / 



LETTER XV. 



Moon looks sospicioas.— Heayyfall of rain.— River flooded.— Sporting: wxiten 
—Criticism on Hawker.— Originality of Uie Colonel.— His outfit of a wild- 
fowl shooter.— Samuel Singer and his gnn. 

When we took a last look from the window of our hut 
before we retired to our repective mattresses, there was a 
broad belt observable around the moon's disc, which is the 
well-known token of an approaching change of weather ; 
and early this morning, the constant plashing from the 
roof, told us that the rain was falling heavily. The river 
rose apace, and the flood thundered past the cabin^ mo* 
mentarily increasing by the frequent torrents from the high 
grounds. The gentle and sparkling stream, on whose 
moonlight banks I had been musing at midnight, disap-' 
peared, aad a fierce and turbulent body of discoloured 
water rushed through its swollen channel, bearing along 
huge portions of the banks, which had yielded to its fury. 

** We are fairly caught, Frank," said my kinsman." 
" Hemmed in by the stream, if life depended on it, we 
could not now communicate with the Lodge. Fortunately 
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tbe qab¥^r€K^ is imperyiaus to the water ; and, thanks to 
tiifi (foresight of old John, I see the backgammon box has 
BOt,bqeo. forgotten. . Come, shall we have a hit ; tie a fly; 
cut card-waddingft ; play ecarte; or listen to one of An- 
totay'sr amatory naiTati¥es, showing how a baron*s lady left 
ber U4^ lord for a black-eyed page, and how a holy monk 
provedjn tlie end to be no better than he ought to be ? And 
we have books too ; shall we speculate and star-gaze with 
Sir Humphry, or paddle in a punt with Hawker, after 
' blue-billed curres,' * dun-birds and divers,' * Tommy 
J^oosand Isle of Wight parsons V "* 

" Anything for me but Colonel Thornton ; for I am 
iieartrsick of Mrs. T ' and * red-legged partridges.* ** 

** I confess I would rather wade through the mud with 
honest Philip, after all, than accompany the Colonel in 
his researches for French estates, which he never had an 
intention to purchase. I own that Hawker is in many 
things exquisitely absurd, but he is amusing also, although 
in his adaptation of matter his work does not precisely ex- 
hibit the happiest specimen of good arrangement. See, 
for example, page 136 : here he recommends you to * dine 
at one o'clock,' * not to snore away the evening in concert 
with your dog,' and admits that, * if a man likes grog, he 
may finish the evening with a bucket full;' assures you 
that soap and water is ^ the sovereign est thing on earth' 
for soiled hands ; and that kid gloves are sold by Mr. 
Painter, No. 27, Fleet-street ; concluding with the follow- 
ing valuable recipe : 

•** ' If a person is extremely nervous from hearing the 
jeport of his gun, or from the noise of the rising game, let 
him prime his ears with cotton, and his inside with tinc- 
ture of bark and sal volatile.' 

. •* This fortification of the ears is, no doubt, an excel- 
knt precaution for a cockney, and certainly less hazardous 
,than the aerial mode propounded by the Colonel for kill- 
ing rabbits. t To perch in a tree, I think, would be a suf- 

,r*. Hawker, p. 177- 

. f " To shoot rabbits in the evening, tit in a tree, and, by yoor being above 
thttii, Ihey are -not likely to smeU you, and vriU therefore play about close 
, liAdcrthe tree. Let your dead ones lie till you have done shooting, instead of 
■^iUng your own sport by getting down for them. f\>r this w#r* you must 
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6cient punishment ; and what assi^tanc^ j^ ioQ y^ov}^ 
render in tJie branches is uiconceivable,** . . ^, ^v ^^.v 

** What say* you also to the association in one sejit^^, 
of * game, flies, rats, red-herrbgs, and corrosive $ublji- 
mate?'* The information, fuither, that merquty willkUl 
bugs, and a nota bene, warning the King's sulyects against 
poison ; concluding with a valuable recipe for a sauce pi- 
guante, that would *' tickle the gustatory nerves wheie 
fifty failed."t 

** The colonel, indeed, may fairly claim the palm for 
being as diffusive as successful. He opens up the myste- 
ries of gun-making in one page, and in another gives you 
instructions for correcting sour beer — ►proves that publi- 
cans dilute spirits— damp sheets produce rheumatismsr^ 
and draughts of air bring on the tooth-ach. Gives you 
a recipe for making cold punch, * which was given him 
some years ago in Glasgow,' where the said cold punch 
was universally drunk ; and furnishes such information 
upon * game laws,' * tartar emetic,' * fleecy hosiery,' an4 
* tincture of bark,' as must astound tlie reader, and cau^e 
him to marvel at the astonishing capacity of the com- 
mander's cranium." 

** All these are excellent in their way. The colonel, 
however, owns that he has borrowed much from others,; 
but for originality take him upon dress, and listen to his 
equipment of a wild-fowl shooter. 

" Imprimis — the nether extremities are to be thus gar- 
nished — * one extra pair of coarse yarn stockings ; one 
ditto of the thickest wads ; one ditto of under-stockings of 
the warmest quality ; a pair of water-proof hoots, and a 
ditto Flushing troivsers,' The worthy colonel proceeds. 

* It is needless to say that (except the feet, which we 
have already defended) every part of the body should be 
clothed with /aw??eZ. 

^* * With regard to further covering for the body, could 

* Hawker, p. 249. 

•f Recipe for sauce to wild-fowl : Port wine or claret onegjass ; sanca d l/^ 
RuMse (ttie older the better) one table-spoonful j ketchup one ditto i letiaob"- 
juice one ditto; lemon-peel one slice; shalot (largre) one fillceiL^ Cay«|U|e 
pepper (the darkest, not that like brick-dust; four grains ; mace, one or two 
Mades. To h& scalded, strained, and added to the mere gi-avy \ibi)dh ^ednitB 
from the bird ill roasting. .^ 
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*^e'fenswr^ ^ot getting \^kt—l^dther would, perhaps, be 
warmest ; but, at Ull events, the waistcoat, both oefore 
and behind, ih6iild be made of shag, or Bath-coating^ 
which certainly, taking all weather, answers best, and is 
the' most comfortable. Under the waistcoat should be 
worn a Flushing-frock, and over it z. sort of jacket, of 
either drab cloth or swan-skin. The cap may be made of 
the same (or any thing that has the same appearance), 
and, if cold, worn over a Welsh wig. Mr. Lloyd, l.*3. 
Old Bond-street, has invented an excellent, though simple 
defender for the chest (which he calls an * Anglesey*), 
and a large shaiol handkerchief may be worn over the 
collar. A pair of worsted wristbands (sold by the name 
of * mufFatees') should be worn with cloth gloves, and, 
over all, a large and long pair of double swan-skin 
tuffs: 

*-* But what signify all these flannels and flushings — 
shag and swan-skin — wads, water-boots, and Welsh wigs, 
to that immortal garment invented by one Larry Rogers, 
who calls it his * sou wester,* * and gets it all for nine 
shillings,* of which loquitur the Colonel — 

" Now to the point! — Make, with an article called 
Russia-duck, (which, as well as swan-skin, should be 
previously wetted and dried, to prevent shrinking), a loose 
over-all frock-coat, and a hood or cap, with a flap be- 
hind, similar to a coal-heavers haty and dress them as 
follows : 

«* * Take three quarts of linseed oil, and boil them till 
reduced to two quarts and a half, the doing which will 
require about three hours; and when the oil is sufficiently 
boiled, it will burn a feather. (The addition of some In- 
dian-rubber was suggested to me, but of this I did not 
make a trial.) When the oil is quite cold, take a clean 
paint-brush, and work it well into the outside of the whole 
apparel, and it will soon find its wag to the inside.* 

** There is here a judicious and cautionary nota bene, 
requesting the operator neither to burn himself nor the 
house — with an admission that the savour of the garment 
is abominable. The Colonel concludes, that with * a very 
large old umbrella, fitted up with brown holland — a bao- 
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full of straw, or something of the kind, a pair of goggles, 
and a sufficient supply of Messrs. Fribourg*s mixture^ 
the sportsman has all the necessary covering that can be 
required for real wild-fowl shootiag !' 

" Nothing, indeed, can exceed the author's ingenuity, 
from the construction of a hare pocket, to making an old 
gun shoot straight, and firing two pounds of shot to the 
best advantage. Not that I would ambition being the 
operator in the latter exploit, and would rather leave the 
affair to * one Samuel Singer, of Pool, who shoots with a 
gun, weight 141 lbs V Still the Colonel is a merry soul ; 
and provided with his * pocket-nightingale,* I wish we 
had him here. He should compound cold punch ad 
libitum, and receive the ceade fealteagh of our highland 
hut." 

*' Yes ; Frank, I'll bet my new Purday to a Queen 
Anne,* that he would have never used his friends, as Sir 
Humphry treated the unhappy philosophers whom he 
seduced into Scotland, and shabbed off with half-pint of 
claret in a rascally sheebein-house. No ; Hawker is a 
worthy fellow ; one who, as our lamented countryman 

Lord L told Abernethy, * pu*s his trust in Providence, 

and takes a big drink.' By the way, I have often won- 
dertd that any honest gentleman, having a christian pro- 
pensity for the bottle, would venture within arms-length of 

that unjoyous and dispiriting doctor And here comes 

dinner ! 

* Qaeen Anne's muskets" are in great repute among the Irish peasantry, 
who assert that the barrels of these antiquated implements are excellent. 
The following curious notice of these guns is extracted from " An Appeal to 
the Public," by the unfortunate George Robert Fitzgerald. 

*' Informant was with his said master, and in the carriage with him, when 
the said George Robert Fitzgerald came up alone and unarmed, and peaceably 
and politely addressed his father, the said George Fitzgerald, who went home 
with his said son to Rockfield-lodge ; and had he wished not to go with bis said 
8on,he might have refused going,he having in his carriage, in which informant 
was, three bell-muxxled blunderbussest loaded with swan-dropSf and a smaU 
ditto, and also three Queen Anne*8 muskets, toith bayonets, loaded as afore^ 
said, and three fuzees, one of which was loaded, together with a small sward. 
Ji'our powder-horns, all filled with gunpowder, one of which contained three 
younds of gunpowder, besides several large bags of musket-balls, swan-drops, 
and slugs ; and had the said George Fitzgerald, this informant's master, bc«i 
disposed to make any opposition in going home with his said son to Rockfield- 
lodge, informant would have made use of said arms and ammunition in his 
said master's defence." Now, we opine that Colonel Hawker and his '* new 
double>8wivel gun," with Sam Singer at his back, would scarcely hazard an 
engagement with this formidable vehicde. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Flood sabsldes.— My Cousin's Henchmen.-' Their description.— Post-bag ar- 
rives.— Messenger belated in the mountains.— The Fairy Glen.— Hdrd of 
Red Deer.— Their destruction by Poachers.— Gradual decrease.— Difficiiltiea 
in continuing them. — Anecdotes. — Rearing the Fawns.— Sterility when 
domesticated. — Red Deer in parks.— The Tame Hind.— The Tyrawly Stag. 
— Slcill requisite in shooting Deer. — Curious Anecdote. 

How rapidly the waters of a mountain river swell and 
subside ! Last night the steep bank before the cabin-door 
was scarcely visible above the swollen and discoloured 
stieara. The flood is gone ; the river has recovered its 
silvery hue, and no traces of yesterday's violence appear, 
save the huge masses of turf left by the receding waters 
on the shore, whiqn, from their size, prove how fierce the 
torrent was when al its height. 

We have been expecting anxiously a messenger with 
the post-bag, for three days have elapsed since its last 
arrival. There will be an accumulation of newspapers. 
What a treasure they would have been yesterday ! Ha ! 
there is a bustle in the outer cabin ; no doubt an arrival. 
It is the messenger. 

I never saw finer samples of the mountain peasantry 
than this man and his brotner exhibit. They are scarcely 
to be known asunder ; young, particularly handsome, five 
feet eleven inches, light, active, clean-limbed, perfect spe- 
cimens of strength and symmetry combined ; good-hu- 
moured, indefatigable, and obliging, submissive to the 
Master s nod, and yet the boldest and handiest boys in 
Ballycroy. I sometimes look after my kinsman as he 
strides over the moors with his handsome henchmen at 
his back. He walks as if the province was his own ; 
bold, and careless, and confident — no wonder — those 
wild fellows are his fosterers, and they would shed 
the last drop of their blood for ^*the Master," if he 
required it. 

This fidelity and devotion on the one side, is requited 
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hy.kindneis» and protection on the other. These., men hav^ 
lived about the Lodge from boyhood — aod they come and 
depart as they please. At spring and harvest- time? Uiey 
repair to the village where their parents reside, tp assist 
the old couple and the girls in getting the potatoes in and 
out of ground; they tend the cattle in the naountains 
"whea requisite, and pass the remainder of the year follow- 
ing the Master to the moors or to the river, catching fish, 
netting rabbits, or killing wild-fowl in the winter ; and 
dancing, drinking, and fighting on holidays and festivals, 
as becomes good men and loyal subjects. 

When they marry — for Mai thus and restrictions upon 
population are no more recognized in Erris, than the Pope 
is by a modern Methodist — they will obtain a patch of 
mountain from their patron, erect a cabin, construct a 
still, and setting political dogmas at defiance, theK^ and 
there produce most excellent whisky, and add to the 
" seven millions" considerably. 

The messenger presented himself with the post-bag, 
being anxious to render a personal account of the causes 
of his delay. His night's adventure is quite characteristic 
of the wild life, and bold and reckless spirit of these moun- 
tain peasants. 

The route to the next postrtown lies through the ridge 
of hills which I have already described, as bounding the 
valley where we are quartered. The usual way to reach 
it is by an old and rugged horse-path, which although 
seldom frequented now, was fifty years since the only 
means of communication which Erris had with the 
southern baronies. This easier, but more circuitous 
route was abandoned by the young peasant, who hoped 
by directly crossing the heights, to arrive at the cabin 
before the night shut in. He took this perilous direc- 
tion accordingly ; but the rain was still falling fast, and 
when he topped the ridge of the hills, the valley beneath 
was covered by a dense mist. Presently the mountain 
streams rose, the light failed— to advance or retreat was 
impossible ; and the isolated peasant had no choice feft 
, but to seek a shelter in the rocks, and remain there until 
morning dawned. He easily discovei^d a fissure in the 
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Steep bdhk above the river, crept in — ** blessed himself *"-^ 
feind lay down to sleep upon his cold and tugged bed. 
. What sittration could be more desolate and heart-sinking 
tiian this ? Imprisoned among savage mountains, perched 
in a wild rock far above the rest of mankind, separated 
from human help by an impassable torrent, cold, hungry, 
and exhausted; yet all these dejecting circumstances were 
unheeded by the hardy mountaineer. He had but one 
source of terror ; the otter-hunter had often described 
this glen as a favourite haunt of fairies; and "what 
would become of him if the gentle people caught him 
there Y" 

The midnight hour passed however, without any super- 
natural visitation. No fairy revelry disturbed the peasant's 
slumbers ; the rain ceased ; the flood was falling ; the 
chough* and raven were preparing to take wing ; and 
while the first faint light was breaking through the moun- 
tain mists, Cormac, anxious to quit his cheerless bivouaCy 
crawled out from his cold retreat. 

Suddenly, from above, an indistinct noise alarmed him. 
Feet clattered down the rocky path ; a rush, a snorting, 
announced their near approach, and a herd of deer ap- 
peared within half a stone's cast. They traversed the 
narrow track in single files, and were moving rapidly 
down the mountain side to broivse in the glen beneath. 

When the leading stag discovered the startled peasant, 

' he halted, tossed his antlers wildly, and g-ave a loud and 

peculiar neigh. The pause, though momentary, permitted 

the rear to come up, and the herd were clustered in a 

* Cornish chough, or red-legged crow. iCorvus Gracilis, Linn,— Z.e Cora- 
cias. Buff.) This bird is about the size of the jackdaw. The bill Is long, 
carved, sharp at the tip, and of a bright red colour } the iris of the eye is 
composed of two circles, the outer one red, the inner one blue ; the eyelids 
are red j the plumage is altogether of a purplish-Tiolet Uack ; the legs are as 

' red as the bill ; the claws aie large^ hooked and black. 

BufTon describes the bird '• as of an elegant figure, lively, restless, and tur- 
bulent, but it may be tamed to a certain degree." It builds on high clHTs, by 
• the sea side, and chiefly frequents the coast of Devonshire a^d Cornwall, and 
likewise many parts of Wales : a few are found on the Dover Cliffe, and some 

' in Scotland. The female lays four -or fire white eggs, ipdified wtth yellow. 
It is a voracious* bold, and greedy bird, and feeds on insects and berries ; it 
i6 said to be particularly fond of the Juniper-beriy. Its mannert are like 
those of a jackdaw, It is attracted by glittering ol^ts, Bjiflbo says that it 
has been known to pull from the fire lighted pieces of wood, to the no small 
danger of the house.-' Beo'lefc, - J 
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group. The panic lasted bnt an tnstant : ^ey turned- 
round, and with amazing speed rushed up the hiU, 
regained the heights, and were lost in the thick mist. 
Cormac could not reckon them accurately, but imagined 
their number to be about sixteen. 

It is seldom, now, that the red deer are seen in herds. 
Within late years they have diminished sadly, and unless 
vigorous means are promptly adopted to prevent their de- 
struction by poachei*s, like their ancient enemy, the rough 
Irish greyhound, they too will become extinct. My 
cousin, when a boy, has often met forty deer herded 
together ; but, from their decreased numbers, one rarely 
sees now more than a few brace. Since the French 
descent upon this coast in Ninety-eight, their destruction 
has been rapid. Unfortunately, many of the fire-arms 
then distributed among the peasantry, remain in their 
possession still, and in the winter months, when the 
severity of the season forces the deer to leave the hills 
and seek food and shelter in the valleys, idle ruffians, too 
well acquainted with the passes of the mountains, take 
that opportunity to surprise and slaughter them. 

There are many circumstances connected with this 
scarce and beautiful species, that should render their 
preservation a matter of national interest. They are the 
last relic of other times ; and all besides of the once 
famed stock which tenanted the Irish forests have disap- 
peared. The wolf, the morse-deer, the greyhound,* exist 
no longer ; and this noble creature is the sole remnant of 
her aboriginal animals, when Ireland was in her wild and 
independent condition. 

Individual exertions to continue the red deer are found 
to be of little use. They seldom breed when deprived of 
liberty, and restricted to the enclosures of a park. If they 
do, the offspring degenerates, and the produce is very 
inferior in size to what it would have been, had the 
animal remained in its state of natural freedom. Even 
when taken young in the mountains, to rear the fawns is 
a difficult and uncertain task. My cousin has for many 
seasons made the attempt, and generally failed three 

* lUustrations, No. XVII. 
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times foromee that he succeeded. Last year one young 
deer that he procured throve well and grew apace until 
he was sufficiently stout to go out and graze with the 
cows. Unfortunately, a visitor brought a savage-tem- 
pered greyhound to the Lodge, the dog attacked the fawn, 
and it died of the worrying it received, before the grey- 
hound could be taken off. 

It is almost ampossible to procure the fawns from the 
mountains in an uninjured state. They generally re- 
ceive a blow of a stick or stone from the captor, or un- 
dergo such rough usage in conveying them to the low- 
lands, that death commonly ensues. A fine well-grown 
male was brought to the Lodge last week. For a day or 
two nothing could be more promising than its appearance. 
It began, however, on the fourth morning to pine away, 
and soon after died. We opened it to ascertain if possible, 
the cause of its death, and discovered a gangrened wound 
in the side, evidently produced by a blow. The peasant 
who brought him declared that he was sound and unin- 
jured ; and to account for his caption swore lustily that 
he caught the fawn asleep, hut it appeared that the 
rogue had knocked the poor animal over with a stone, and 
thus produced the inward bruise which terminated fatally. 

It is strange that a creature of such strength and endu- 
rance when arrived at maturity, should be so very difficult 
to bring up. Means were resorted to by my kinsman to 
have the cow's assimilated to the wild deer's milk, by 
changing the fawn's nurse to a heathier and poorer pas- 
turage ; a lichen, indigenous to the mountains on which 
the deer principally feeds, was also procured, and inter- 
mixed with the cow's hay; and yet this attention and 
trouble were attended with but indifferent success. 

When once however, the period of infancy is passed, 
the wild deer is hardy, vigorous, and easily provided for. 
At different times, many have been located in the 
neighbouring parks, and lived there to a great age. In 
the domain of a nobleman in Roscommon, there are 
several brace— and in the park of Clogher, a stag and 
hind are confined at present ; they are all vigorous and 
healthy, but have never continued their species. 
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Many curto«3 aaecdotes are recorded oi die ^red >de«ri 
Some years since^ a hind was domesticated by a iie^h«< 
bouring baronet ; it was a fine and playful aminaly'sUid 
gave many proofs of extraordinary sagacity. Like omu^ 
fairer favourites, she was a rery troublesome one^' and 
from her cunning and activity, a sad torment to the gsa^ 
dener. No fences would exclude her firom the sbrabberies, 
and if the garden gates were for a moment inseeure, the 
hind was sure to discover the neglect, and avail herself 
of the opportunity to taste the choicest vegetables. This 
beautiful but mischievous pet met with some accidaital 
injury, and died, to the great regret of her proprietor. 

Many years ago, a stag was in the possession of a 
gentleman of Tyrawly. He grew to be a powerful and 
splendid beast, but his propensities and dispositions wece 
very ditiferent to those of the playful aud innocent hind.. 

The stag was bold and violent, detested strangers and 
women, and from his enormous size and strength, was 
frequently a very dangerous playfellow. He had a pari* 
ticular fancy for horses, resided mostly in the stable, >and 
when the carriage was ordered to the door, if permitted, 
he would accompany it. A curious anecdote is told of 
him. He had no objection whatever to allow a gentleman 
to enter the coach ; but to the fair sex he had an uncon- 
querable aversion, and with his consent no lady should 
be an inside passenger. The servants were obliged to 
drive him away, before their mistress could venture to 
appear ; and at last, he became so ti'oublesome and un- 
safe, as to render his banishment to an adjoining deer-park 
the necessary punishment of his indocility. He did not 
survive this disgrace long ; he pined away rapidly, avoided 
the fallow deer, and died as my informant declared, of a 
broken heart. 

In killing deer, it is necessary to select the head, qr 
aim directly behind the shoulder. A body- wound maj 
eventually destroy the animal, but the chances are, that 
he will carry off the ball. Many when severely struck, 
esc£^pe,JLhe shooter; and there have been stags killed in 
these mountains, who bore the marks of severe wounds, 
from the effect* of whiqh they had entirely recovered. 
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AN ALA&M^ 91 

l%e ifottowiDg angular and autbentie iiistaixce of a bttUet 
lodgiug' ID what is u&ually considered a mortal place^ 
and faUin^to occasion deaths is extracted from a scientific 
per»DdicaL*^ 

^ '^A buck, that was remarkably fat and healthy in 
eocdition, in Anigust, 1816, was killed in Bradbury Park^ 
and on opening him, it was discovered, that at some dis- 
tant time he had been shot in the heart, a ball being 
found in a cyst in the substance of that vicus, about two 
mcbes from the apex. The surface of the cyst had a 
whitish appearance; the ball weighs two hundred and 
ninety-two grains, and was quite fiat. Mr. Richardson, 
the park-keeper, who opened the animal, is of opinion 
the ball had struck some hard substance before entering 
the body of the deer. That the animal should subsist 
long after receiving this ball, is endeavoured to be ac- 
counted for from the instance of a soldier, who survived 
forty-nine hours after receiving a bayonet wound in the 
heaft : however, the recovery from a gun-shot wound in 
an animal inferior to man can, in no respect, materially 
^ter the importance of the fact, and of the great extent 
to which this vital organ may sustain injury from external 
'violence." 



LETTER XVIL 



'An Alftim.— 'BeceptlTe appearance of the 'weather.— A blank flehing day.— 

.. JRecovery of the Setter. — Hydrophobia. — Melancholy Anecdote. — Loss of a 

Kennel.— Strange apathy of Irish servants.— Extraordinary preservation. 

A cincuMSTANCE to-day has given us considerable 
iineasiness ; one of our best setters, who had been ob- 
^6rved to look rather dull yesterday, has refuged his fbod, 
and continues listless of what is passing aroiitid him. He 
*tl^as ai sprightly, active-minded dog, and his torpidness 
iS alii'mit^g. We promptly separated him ftom his'dofn- 

* The BdinlMif eh MedkW J6iirnl^; ^ 
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92 CIIAXGE OF WEATHER. 

panions, and have chained him in an adjoining cabin, 
under the especial obsenration of old Antony, The 
otter-killer is preparing to use his leechcraft, and I trust 
with good eflfect. Canine madness is a frightfal visitaidon, 
and no caution can be too strict to guard against its 
melancholy consequences. 

Who shall say that success in angling can be cal- 
culated upon with any thing like certainty ? If a man 
were gifted with the properties of a walking barometer, 
the weather of this most capricious comer of the eardi 
would set his prognostics at defiance. Never did a 
morning look more favourable ; it was just such a one 
as an angler would swear by ; a gray, dark, sober, settled 
sky without any vexatious glare of threatening sunshine 
to interrupt his sport. The otter-killer was not so san- 
guine of this happy promise of good weather as we 
were. He observed certain little clouds to which he gave 
some Irish name. " The wind, too, had shifted a point 
southerly since daybreak, and the pinkeensf were jump- 
ing, as they always jump, when they expect more water." 
We laughed at him ; but Antony was right. 

We tried some beautiful pools; the fish were rising 
fast ; they sprang over the surface of the water frequently, 
and no worse omen can threaten the fisherman with dis- 
appointment. If they did condescend to notice our flies, 
they rose as if they wished merely to reconnoitre them, 
or struck at them scornfully with their tails. 

Still hoping that a change in the temper of the fish— 
for a lady is not more fanciful — might yet crown our 
efforts with success, we proceeded down the river and 
pushed on for Pullgarrow. To angle here with the water 
clean and full, and the wind brisk from the westward, 
would almost repay a pilgrimage. For its extent, there 
is not a better salmon haunt in Christendom. The fish 
were rising in dozens, and where the river rushes into the 
neck of the pool, the constant breaking of the surface by 
the rolling or springing of the salmon, was incredible. 
The number of fish collected in this pool must have been 

* The usual name among: the peasantry for samlets and trout fry. 
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immefiSOi for in every part of it they were rising simulta- 
neously. £ut not one of them would touch the fiy. 
I hooked a salmon accidentally in the side, and after a 
short and violent struggle the hold broke and I lost him. 
The mode of fishing attributed by Sir Humphry Davy to 
the Galway fishermen* must be as unprofitable as unar^ 
tistlike. If ever it could avail, we should have succeeded 
to-day in Pullgarrow. 

Meanwhile Qie breeze gradually died away, or came in 
gusts from the south ; the sky in the same quarter grew 
thick and misty ; large drops fell, and in a short time the 
rain came down in torrents. The reason why the salmon 
had declined our flies was now disclosed ; although we 
had not foreseen the coming change, the fish had evi- 
dently expected it. Wearied and drenched, we returned 
to our shooting quarters. But we speedily forgot our 
fatigue and disappointment. Antony's report of the 
health of his canine patient was satisfactory. The ani- 
maFs stomach had been disordered, and the otter-hunter's 
remedies were promptly administered, and successful. 
My cousin had a dread of madness breaking out in his 
kennel ; and from his melancholy experience of the fearful 
consequences of neglect, I do not marvel that on the first 
symptom of loss of appetite or abated spirits, he forthwith 
causes the suspected dog to be removed, and place him 
under a strict surveillance. 

Our conversation after dinner naturally turned upon 
the indisposition of the setter. — " You may think, my 
dear Frank," said my cousin, ** that I carry my appre- 
hensions of the slightest illness in my dogs to a ridiculous 
and unnecessary length ; but when I tell you that I have 
witnessed the fatal course of hydrophobia, in the human 

* " In the river at Galway, in Ireland, I have seen above the bridge some 
hundreds of salmon lying in rapid streams, and from five to ten fishermen 
tempting them with every variety of fly, but in vain. After a fish has been 
ttrown over a few times, and risen onoe or twice and refused the fly« he 
rarely ever toolc any notice of it at that place.*" 

•It * * « 

"When the water is low and clear in this river, the Galway fishermen re- 
sort to the practice of fishing with a naked hook, endeavouring to entangle 
it in the body of the fish 3 a most unartistUke practicc^—Sa/wowfa. 

t mostrations. No. XVIU. 
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94 AN IRISH MAKSION. 

as well as tl»e brute victiiUj, you ipay theij^cod'<lfeive the 
horror I feel when any thing recalls to my tnemorHfibiB 
hopeless malady, ', -. » j 

"During my first season at the Dublin Uoiversity^ 
I was invited to pass a short vacation with a rd^ltke of 
ray mother. He lived in the south of Ipeiand^ ie- aA 
ancient family mansion-house, situated in the; mountains^ 
and at a considerable distance from the mail-coach i^oadi 

" This, gentleman was many years older thao I. Hse 
had an only sister, a girl of sixteen, beautiful and acconir* 
plished ; at the period of my visit she was stiU at sfchool, 
but was to finally leave it, as my host informed me, at 
Midsummer. - 

*' Never was there a more perfect specimen of primitiye 
Milesian life, than that which the domicile of my worthy 
relative exhibited. The house was enormously large— » 
half ruinous — and all, within and without, wild, radcety^ 
and irregular. There was a troop of idle and slatternly 
servants of both sexes, distracting every part of the esta^ 
blishment; and a pack of useless dog^ infesting the 
premises, and crossing you at every turn. Between tlie 
bipe^ and quadruped nuisances an eternal war was carried: 
on, and not an hour of the day elapsed, but a cantoe 
outcry announced that some of those unhappy curs were 
being ejected by the butler, or pelted by the cook. 

" So common-place was this everlasting uproar, that 
after a few days I almost ceased to notice it. 1 was 
-dressing for dinner, when the noise of dogs quarrelling 
in the yard, brought me to the window ; a terrier was 
being worried by a rough, savage-looking fox-hound;- 
whom I had before this noticed and avoided. At the 
moment, my host was crossing from the stable ; he struck 
the hound with his whip, but, regardless of the blow, he 
continued his attack upon the smaller dog. The old 
butler in coming from the garden, observed the dogs 
fighting, and stopped to assist in separating them. Just 
then, the brute quitted the terrier, seized the master by^ 
the leg, and cut the servant in the hand. A gtxx>m 
rushed out on hearing the uproar, struck the prongs of a 
pitchfork through the dog's body, and killed him on the 
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%i^h > s This^'Sden* ocotirfied' in leiss time than I have takfen 
w fetatiti^ it.' ^ 

** I hastened from my dressing-room ; my host had 
barcd^hfeflesg',' and was washing tSe wound, which was a 
jagged tear from the hotind's tooth. Part of the skin was 
loose, and asiidden thought appeared to strike him. He 
desired an' iron to be heated ; took a sharp penknife from 
his -pockety coolly and effectually removed the ragged 
fl^h, arad, regardless of the agony it occasioned, with 
fODamg determination, cauterized the wound severely.* 

** "Kie old butler, however, contented himself with 
binding up his bleeding hand. He endeavoured to dis- 
suade his master from undergoing, what he considered to 
be, unnecessary pain. * The dog was dead sure, and 
that was quite sufficient to prevent any danger arising 
^om the hite ;* and, satisfied with this precaution, he re- 
mataed indifterent to future consequences, and in perfect 
confidcftee that no ulterior injury could occur from the 
wound* 

^' Three months passed away — my friend's sister was 
returning from school — and, as the mountain road was in 
bad repair^ and a bridge had been swept away by the 
floods, saddle-horses were sent to meet the carriage. The 
old butler, who had some private affairs to transact in the 
neighbouring town, volunteered to be the escort of his young 
mistress, and obtained permission. 

*^ That there was something unusual in the look and 
manner of her attendant, was quickly remarked by the 
lady. His address was wild and hurried, and some ex- 
tiiaordinaiy feelings appeared to agitate him. To an in- 
quiry if he was unwell, he returned a vague and unmean- 
ing answer; he trembled violently when assisting her on 
horseback, and it was evident that some strange and fear- 
fuLsensations disturbed him. 

' .** They rode some miles rapidly, until they reached the 
rivulet where the biidge had been carried off by the flood. 
To cross the stream was no way difficult, as the water 
barely covered the horse's fetlock. The lady had ridden 
through the water, when a thrilling cry of indescribable 

■ ' ' • lUustrntions, No. XIX. 
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agony from her attendant arrested hen Her servant was 
on the opposide side, endeavouring to rein in his unwilling 
horse, and in his face there was a horrible and conivulsed 
look that terrified his alarmed mistress. To her anxioos 
questions, he only replied by groans, which too truly be- 
trayed his sufferings ; at last, he pointed to the stream 
before him, and exclaimed, * / cannot^ dare not cross it / 
Oh God / I am lost I— the dog— the dog /' 

" What situation could be more frightful than that in 
which the lady found herself? In the centre of a.desolate 
and unpeopled moor, far from assistance, and left alone 
with a person a£Bicted with decided madness. She might, 
it is true have abandoned him ; for the terrors of the poor 
wretch would have prevented him from crossing the rivulet; 
but, with extraordinary courage, she returned, seized the 
bridle fearlessly, and, notwithstanding the outcries of 
the unhappy man, forced his horse through the water, 
and never left his side, until she fortunately overtook 
some tenants of her brother returning from a neighbouring 
fair. 

" I arrived on a visit the third evening after this occur- 
rence, and the recollection of that poor old man's suffer- 
ings has ever since haunted my memory. All that medical 
skill and affectionate attention on his master's part could 
do to assuage hjs pain, and mitigate the agonies he occa- 
sionally underwent, was done. At length, the moment 
that was devoutly prayed for came. He died on the sixth 
morning. 

" From this horrible fate nothing but his own deter- 
mination preserved my relative : and, by the timely use of 
a painful remedy, excision and cautery of the wound, he 
escaped this dreadful disease. 

** I have related the calamity of another ; but I, too, 
have been a sufferer, although, thank God I not in person. 

" A setter of uncommon beauty was presented to me by 
a gentleman, under peculiar circumstances. He had beea 
the favourite companion of his deceased wife ; and, during 
her long and hopeless illness, had seldom left her cham- 
ber. He begged me to allow him a place in the Lodge, 
and not subject him to the restraint of the kennel. His 
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^wfehes t^^re obeyed, and Carlo was duly installed into aJl 

-the lights and privileges of a carpet-dog. 

** I left home on a shooting- visit, and luckily brought 
it brace of toy best setters with me. A week after my de- 

-^rtare, an express reached me to say that Carlo was 
K very odd, would not eat,* and bit and worried every dog 
he met with.^ I took alarm instantly, and returned home 
without delay. I found the household in desperate alarm, 
and Carlo was confined in a separate out-house, but not 
until he had worried and torn every dc^ in my posses- 
sion ! 

" I went to reconnoitre him through an iron-stanchioned 
window : he was in the last and frightfullest stage of con- 
firmed hydrophobia. I sent for a rifle, and terminated the 
animaVs life. 

" I wtis at first afraid to inquire into the extent of my 
calamity. I mustered courage to enter the kennel, and 
personally investigated the state of my dogs. Every one 
of them, ten in number, had been bitten, and several of 
them were fearfully mutilated by the rabid animal J had 
despatched. Even the terriers had not escaped ; and they, 
poor animals ! were necessarily included in the general 
order for execution that I issued to the keeper. That no- 
ble house-dog, who has been the subject of your admira- 
tion, was fortunately preserved, by having been sent for 
by a gentleman who resided in the next county, 

*' A most extraordinary insensibility to danger was 
evinced by the female members of my household. (Jn- 
luckily, Antony was absent in the mountains, setting a 
broken bone ; the keeper had accompanied me ; every one 
acquainted with the habits and management of dogs was 
from home ; and the kennel was intrusted to the kitchen- 
boy. On this occasion, the disease appears to have come 
on* gradually, and for days the setter betrayed the cus- 
tomary signs of incipient madness. Had he been tied up 
«ven when the malady was fully established, no mischief 
mrgbt have resulted. But until his violence became 
fri^tful, he was actually permitted to run about the house, 

•^ ' * Blastrfttioas, Na. XX. 
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and got access to the kennel, whili? the boy.^^PM^^K^rryi^g 
food to his charge, . , . / it^ 

** The escape of the servants was miraqulons. . The d^y 
only before my arrival, the dog, in a paroxyspa of suffeiTjii?^ 
had thrown himself across the fireplace, * Come aw^J 
from that, Biddy/ said the old cook, with perfect Ttoncha-' 
lance, to her attendant : * Dont ye see tht dog is mad V 
and continued some culinary operation, in which, at a 
distant corner of the kitchen, she was engaged. The 
boy's preservation was unaccountable. The poor lad made 
many unavailing efforts to part the dogs when fighting m 
the kennel, and prevent the setters from being bitten. In 
this perilous attempt his clothes were literally torn to 
ribbons ; but, fortunately for himself, there was not a 
scratch visible on his skin." 



LETTER XVIII. 

Preparations for visitingr Achil. — Embarkation and passage to Dugorth.— 
Fishing.— Sea-fowl (footing.— Meeting the lugger.— Picturesque appear- 
ance of the Vessel. — Our landing. — Coast-guard Watch-house. — Sliere 
More. — Grouse scarce. — Rabbit-shooting.— Interior of the Watch-hoiise.— 
Culinary proceedings. —llie Dutchman. — Morning, and a head-ach. — ^A 
Sea-bath. — The Eagle's aSrie.— Curious anecdote of these birds.— Orouse- 
ehooting.— Demolition of a Pack. — Rock- Fishing. — Dangerous employ* 
ment.— Fatal Accident.— John Dory.— A temperate Evening. 

For three days it has continued raining and blowing 
violently. We fortunately abandoned the mountain-hut, 
on noticing the unpromising aspect of the weather, before 
the flood rose to a height that would have insulated us 
in the hills. We have determined on an excursion into 
Achil, and wait impatiently until the wind and clouds 
give some indications of amendment. The moon enters 
her second quarter to-night, and we trust her lady- 
ship's influence may mitigate the unusual severity of the 
weather. 

This morning my servant's report was favourable ; the 
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«lty!Tb6ked sdtkd,tli6wind blewfrom the north-west, and 
old Antony was satisfied with the prognostics. My cousin 
was alfcady a-ibot, and his Toic6 at my window loudly 
s^itombtfed m6 to " turn-out." I opened the curtains — 
th6 feun was shining, as if he intended to keep a fair faqe 
thh)U^hout the day, and there was a cheerful bustle in 
front of the Lodge which gave " note of preparation." 
The main-sail of the hooker was already chalk up and 
shivering in the morning breeze ; and the boatmen sitting 
on the grass" before the window, were preparing lines and 
baiting spillets. The piper looked on, stretching one arm 
lazily out, while with the other he hitched up the waist- 
band of his immentionables ; and frequent visits of the 
dog-boy to the kennel, showed that both bipeds and 
quadrupeds would be shortly in requisition. Hammocks, 
hampers, and gun-cases, were subsequently embarked, 
and about eight o'clock we had finished our dejeunS, and 
committed our persons and fortunes to the waves. 

Never was there a lovelier day or wilder scenery ; after 
we had cleared the river and opened the bay, a view 
of surpassing grandeur was presented. We were sur- 
rounded on every side by an amphitheatre of bold and 
endless hills, except where the opening to the Atlantic 
showed us the dark waters of a boundless ocean — the 
surface was clear and undisturbed — and the light breeze 
rippled the long and measured undulations from the 
sea, and bore us gently towards the island. The bay 
was filled with mackerel, and consequently it was crowded 
with sea-fowl. In clamorous groups the gulls were dart- 
ing on the fish below, and an endless variety of puffins 
and cormorants were incessant in pursuit of the- smaller 
fry, which had attracted the shoals of mackerel from the 
deep. But the wind was too scanty, and the hooker's 
sailing not sufficiently fast, to allow us to kill fish in any 
quantity. We occasionally, however, caught a mackerel, 
and shot among a number of water-fowls a beautiful 
specimen of the sea-hawk, which I shall endeavour to 
preserve.* 

We had gradually neared Dugurth, which is the only 
* Ulastrations, No. XXI. 
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spot (m which for many miles a boat, even in moderate 
vealher, can safeiy effect a landing, when a galley stood 
out of Elly bay and bore down upon us. Our courses 
nearly crossed : they were running off the wind, we close- 
hauled as possible^ Nothing could be more picturesque 
than the light and elegant appearance of this ^' fairy 
frigate." At a little distance she seemed a cloud of can- 
vass flitting across the sea, for the long low hull was not 
visible until her close approach revealed it. Her large 
Kigs and topsails were of the whitest duck, and as all her 
sails drew, light as the breeze was, she passed us with the 
velocity of a race-horse. The airy motion of this '* light 
shalloop" as she glided through the water, might to the 
fancy of a poet present a similitude of that imaginary bark, 
in which the spirits of departed n^riners are seen flitting 
over the dark billows beneath which their bodies rest. 

Having weathered the Ridge Point, we made a signal 
for a rowing-boat, and one immediately came off. Our 
boatmen, having ascertained by their landmarks that they 
were upon clean ground, prepared to shoot their spillets. 
We left them, taking with us our dogs and attendants, 
and landed on a small sandy beach. 

Having established our head-quarters in the watch- 
house of the coast-guard, and procured an adjoining 
cabin for the suite, we set out to look for grouse, taking 
a westerly direction along the base of Slieve More. De- 
ceived by the false report of the villagers, we found the 
beat we had chosen neither a pleasant nor productive one. 
The heath was short and withered, the side of the moun- 
tain unsheltered, and exposed to the severe and almost 
eternal west wind ; and, with the exception of a very few 
banks beside the water-courses, and one or two natural 
ravines, there was not a spot in which a grouse could 
shelter. In these hollows we generally found a staler,* 
and in one nigged dell shot three old cocks. Contrary to 
their general caution they stood the dogs well, or from the 
short cover and stunted heath, had the weather been wet 
and the birds wary, it would have been almost impossible 

* An old cock groxue vhich bas not paired. 
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to have approached diem.* The peasants, while lookrag 
after cattle and cutting peats upon the hill, had frequently 
disturbed those solitary birds, and concluded from meet- 
ing them so often^ that there must be some packs conve- 
nient. 

Too late we found out our error ; it was four o'clock, 
and we determined to abandon the heath for the day ; and 
having from a high 'ground examined the interior of the 
island, we arranged to-morrow's beat accordingly. 

Quitting the hill, we walked for a mile along the beach 
to some bent banks, where we were told that rabbits wese 
£l)iundant. In an hour we shot eight pair, and two couple 
of whimbrels;t and perceiving that the hooker had 
anchored off the landing-place, we gave up shooting and 
returned to the watch-house. 

In our absence the servants had been active; th^ 
slung our hammocks and made the necessary preparations 
for cooking dinner. The chief officer of the coast-guard 
kindly gave us his own apartment. His little cabin was 
crowded with every necessary requisite for one so fer 
removed from the civilized portion of mankind, and it was 
amusing to remark the ingenuity with which the occupiei; 
had arranged his numerous goods and chattels ; nothing 
could exce«i the cleanliness of his cottage, and it formed 
a striking contrast to the filth and misery of the surround- 
ing hovels. 

The boatmen were just landing in their punt, and 
we descended to the beach to ascertain what addition to 
our cuisine the spillets had afforded. They produced a 
pair of fine soles, and a score of large plaice. These, with 
the mackerel taken in the morning, supplied the Inh 
department admirably. Our purveyor had purchased a 
Keim sheep ;X and at six o'clock we went to dinner 
Nothing could be more delicious than our fare — fish 
transferred from the sea to the kettle, and diminutive 
mutton, whose only fault was excessive fatness. We had 
a grouse too, one of our stagers, but it was coarse and 

* lUastratioiis, No. XXII. 

t Scalopax Phnopas of Unniraa.— Fide nimtrmtions, XXill. 
t Keim is a mountain iistrtet of Adiil, celebrated fbr the flayonr aad fat- 
ness of its sheep. 
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fiavQurkss ; and if toughniesas be a te$t of yea«r s, I should 
set him down as coeval with Saint Patrick. 

The host joined us after dinner, and presented us with 
a bottle of genuine Inniskea. If such be the customary 
produce of their stills, those gifted islanders are worthy of 
being canonized. Although our host's flask was a true 
Hollander, having an amplitude of bottom that would 
have put two degenerate wine-bottle% to the blush, I regret 
to say such unyielding thirst beset us, that before any of 
the company sought a hammock, the honest Dutchman 
was left without a drop ! 

We were astir betimes next morning. It was an excel- 
lent shooting-day ; a brisk breeze had sprung up with the 
first of flood, and the fog rising gradually up the moun- 
tain-side cleared the summit of Slieve More, leaving its 
ragged pinnacle — a disordered mass of shivered granite 
-^sparkling in the sunshine. Our dogs were in beautiful 
condition ; and we were gratified to hear from a waters 
guard patrol, that but an hour before, he had sprung a 
strong pack of birds on our purposed beat. 

But, alas ! the departed Dutchman had left us certain 
twinges in the head to make us recollect him, and we 
felt a nervous sensibility* that was any thing but favour- 
able to good shooting. An immersion in the sea was 
recommended as a certain remedy, and our host con- 
ducted us to a rock, from which we could plunge into 
water four fathoms deep, and yet clear enough to enable 
us to observe the shells and pebbles at the bottom. We 
enjoyed a delightful ablution, returned new men to the 
watch-house, and like giants refreshed, prepared for a 
good day's fag. 

So salutary proved our bath, that we breakfasted as if 
we had never drained a Dutchman in our lives. The 
dogs were duly coupled, and sundry disengaged gentle- 
men of the village whom we found lounging at the door, 
were being invested with shot and game-bags, when, 

* "I will venture to say, there is no spoitsman living who has not boea 
known to miss the fairest shots, and there are very few but now and then in 
jeason «ill shoot badly for a whole day. It stands to reason, when the most 
ne, for 
« nigh 
temper or nerves."— Jaaa'Arer. 



Wfnl may becomer for a time, unnerved for shooting by ill health, oppres- 
sion of mind, ojm night's debauch, or any thing that wiU operate on Ute 
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lOused by an exclamation of the keeper, we witnessed a 
curious scene. . , . 

: In a huge and inaccessible crag on the east side of 
Slieve More, and immediately above the coast-guard sta- 
tion, the eagles* had formed an aerie ; — a fissure in the 
cliffs, beyond the possibility of being disturbed by the 
approach of man, afforded these birds for many years a 
secure retreat. Hefe, annually, they produced their 
offspring, to the sad annoyance of the islanders and more 
particularly the villagers of Dugurth. This morning they 
had descended from their rocky habitation accompanied 
by two eaglets, evidently to teach their ycung to stoop 
and lift their prey.f The old birds tore up turfs from the 
mountain-side, rose high in the air, and dropped them. 
The eaglets in turn stooped and took them up again. 
This was frequently repeated, and the course of instruction 
having lasted half an hour, the eagles mounted to their 
aerie, and leaving their progeny safely in the nest, sailed 
off upon the rising breeze to provide for the evening 
meal. We viewed the proceedings of this predatory 
family through the telescopes of the coast-guard, who 
gave us many curious anecdotes of those daring and 
destructive birds. 

We took an opposite course to the barren beat we had 
yesterday pursued. The bogs were intersected by several 
mountain-streams, whose dry and heathy banks offered 

* " The sea-eagle, (Falco Ossi/ragus, lAnn.—L*Or/raie, Buff.) This bird 
is nearly as large as the golden eagle, measuring iu length three feet and a- 
faalf, but its expanded wiogs do not reach above seven feet. Its bill is large, 
much hooked, and of a bluish colour; irides, in some light-hazel, in 
others yellow; a sort of strong bristly feathers hang down from its under 
bill, next to its throat, whence it has been termed the bearded estglt; 
the top of the head and back part of the neck are dark brown, inclining 
to black; the feathers on the back are variegated, of a lighter brown, 
with dark edges; the scapulars are pale brown, the edges nearly white ; the 
breast and belly whitish, with singular spots of brown j the tail feathers are 
dariibrowD, the outer edges of the exterior feathers whitish, the quill- fea- 
thers and thighs are dusky ; the legs and feet yellow ; the claws, which are 
large, and form a complete semicircle, are of a shining black. It is found in 
various parts of Europe and America ; it is said to lay only two eggs during 
the whole year, and frequently produces only one young bird ; it is sedd to 
see so distinctly in the dark, as to be able to pursue and catch its prey during 
the night. — Bewick. 

t " The story of the eagle brought to the ground after a severe conflict 
with a cat, which it had seized and taken up into the air with its talons, Ir 
very xemarkaMe. Mr. Barber, who was an eye-witness of the fisct, made « 
drawing of it, which he afterwards engraved.— ifem'c k. 
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exceUent feeding and shelter for grouse. Our success 
however was very indifferent to what we had anticipated, 
from the promising appearance of the ground, and we had 
spent an hour, hunting with two brace of prime dogs, 
before we saw a bird. We met numerous indications of 
a strong pack having recently visited the river, and left 
no place untried which birds might be expected to fre- 
quent. At last, we began to iitfagine that the eagles 
had been here before us, when at some distance a young 
setter dropped on a heathy brow that overhung the nvulet. 
We were advancing, but the pack, alarmed by the sudden 
appearance of the dog above them, took wing, and we had 
to content ourselves with reckoning them as they got up 
bird by bird. We counted nineteen, and concluded that 
two broods had packed accidentally.* They all pitched 
in a scattered manner on the side of a neighbouring emi- 
nence, and having marked them carefully down, we took 
up one brace of dogs, and with the other proceeded quietly 
to work. I never in my sporting experience saw a pack 
disposed of in better style. The dogs picked up the 
broken birds immediately, and with one miss (mine was 
the deed !) we brought nine brace to bag. The sole sur- 
vivor probably roaded off during the slaughter, or threw 
himself into a hole in the heath, for we could not make 
him out. 

From our opening essay we reckoned that this would 
prove an exterminating day ; but with the destruction of 
this pack our sport might be said to cease. For hours we 
traversed hills and crossed moors, meeting but one weak 
brood and a few stagers. We did find another brood, 
but the poults were scarcely able to leave the ground, 
and consequently were loo weak for shooting. From 
their appearance we concluded them to be a second pro- 
geny of birds, who had lost their first eggs by robbery or 
vermin. We met, however, a number of hares, and shot 

P "Bed gronse pair in spring; tiie female lays eight or ten eggs^on fte 
ground. The young ones follow the h&a the whole summer ; as boob ae they 
have attained their full size, they unite in flocks of forty or fifty, and are then 
exceedingly shy and wM.**— Bewick, 

* I have aerer known them flock in Irdand. Exce]AiDg an aecidental ii»e* 
tlon of two broods, I hare cot met with grouse in any coosiderahle nmnber. 
Broods wHl occasionally p«ck togeth^, but it is not a covimoa oocurreDoe. 
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seven. These, with thirteen brace of grouse, filled the 
game bags. 

Our course homewards lay along the base of Slieve 
More. The evening was calm and sultry, and a number 
of men and women of all ages were seated on the rocks 
^hing for gunners, or gaffing the horse-mackerel, which 
were seen in numbers on the surface of the water. 

This rock-fishing is more dangerous than productive, 
and many lives have been lost in pursuing it. Descend- 
ing the precipices to reach the water's edge is attended 
with imminent risk : and as sudden and terrible swells 
come in frequently and unexpectedly from the Atlantic, 
many fishers have been swept off the rocks, and perished. 
Another perilous occupation of the female peasants is 
what they term ** picking cranagh.'* This seaweed, which 
forms a favourite esculent of the islanders, grows on the 
rocks that are but occasionally covered by the sea. Ex- 
posure to sudden swells from the ocean attends those 
who search for it, and loss of life has too often occurred. 

One accident, which happened not long since, was 
traly melancholy. A woman, the mother of several help- 
less children, and who but a month before had given 
birth to twins, perished in the sight of her family. No 
relief in such cases can be given : the reflux of these 
mountainous waves bears the victims away*, and, with rare 
exceptions, the bodies are never found, as they are either 
borne out to sea, or entombed in one of the many deep 
cavems with which the bases of these fearful precipices 
are perforated. 

We reached home at seven, made a hasty toilet, and 
dined sumptuously from mountain mutton and a fine 
John Dory, which the priest had sent us in our absence. 
Determined to eschew temptation, we avoided engaging 
a fresh Dutchman, which our host pressed upon us, smd 
put in a quiet evening. After smoking a cigar, and dis- 
cussing ite necessary association of schnaps and water^ 
we turned into our hammocks in such grave and philo- 
sophic moderation, as might have claimed the approbation 
of Sir Humphry, and entitled us to a place of honour ia 
any Temperance Society in Great Britain. 

* XUuatrations, No.XXrv. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Prepare to leave AehU.~Vi8it to the Eagle's Cliff.— Attempti to destnoy- tbeie 
birds.— Their depredations.— Partiality for Black Fowls.— Destroy Fish.^ 
Anecdote of an Eagle and Salmon.-- Exterminate Hares.— Their mode of 
coursing and catching Salmon.— Foxes, numerous and destructive.— Smaller 
liirdsof prey.— Run to Inniskea.— Devilawn.— Tarmon.— DifBoolt coattttD 
land on.— Woman and Cnrragh.— Rabbit Shooting.— Local Slietcbes — Twi* 
light Scenery.— Dangerous Idiot— Whiskey.— Its excellence.— Copper stills 
-Island seldom visited by the Revenue.— Character of the Islanders.— 
Particular in burying their Dead.— Prone to Litigation.— The Lawsuit. 

From the scarcity of grouse in Acbil, we altered our 
original plans, and decided upon sending our dogs back 
to the Lodge by a rowing-boat, and going in the booker 
to visit the island of Inniskea. 

After breakfast we proceeded to embark our personals ; 
and having despatched our heavy luggage by the at- 
tendants, whom we ordered home, we ascended the hill, 
(while the crew were clearing and baiting their spillets,) 
in the vague hope of getting a shot at these predatory 
birds, of whose spoliations we had heard so much on the 
preceding evening. 

On reaching the bottom of the rock in whose face the 
aerie stands, we discovered that the old birds were ab» 
sent ; and as the nest was formed in a deep fissure, we 
codd not ascertain its situation exactly. But tbat the 
eagles' dwelling was above us was evident enough : the 
base of the cliff was strewn with bones and feathers, and 
the accumulation of both was extraordinary. The bones 
of rabbits, hares, and domestic fowls, were most nu- 
merous ; but those of smaller game, and various sorts of 
fish, were visible among the heap. 

Many attempts are annually made to destroy this pre* 
datory family ; but it is impossible to rob the nest. Si- 
tuated two hundred feet above the base of the rock, it is, '^ 
of course, unapproachable from below ; and as the clifli. .. 
beetle over it frightfully, to assail it from above would be 
a hazardous essay. An enterprising peasant some years. 
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since was let down by a rope and basket ; but he was 
fiercely attacked by the old birds, and the basket nearly 
overturned. Fortunately, the cord was strong, and had 
sufficient length to allow his being lowered rapidly, or he 
would have undoubtedly sustained some bodily injury 
from the wings and talons of those enraged and savage 
birds.* 

The village of Dugurth suffers heavily from its unfor- 
tunate proximity to the aerie. When the wind blows 
from a favourable point, the eagle in the gray of morning 
sweeps through the cabins, and never fails in carrying off 
some prey. 

To black fowls, eagles appear particularly attached ; 
and the villagers avoid as much as possible rearing birds 
of that colour. 

A few days before our arrival, one of the coast-guard, 
alarmed by the cries of a boy, rushed from the watch- 
house : the eagle had taken up a black hen, and as he 
passed within a few yards, the man flung his cap at him. 
The eagle dropped the bird ; it was quite dead, however, 
the talons having shattered the backbone. The villagers 
say (with what truth I know not) that turkeys are never 
taken. 

That the eagle is extremely destructive to fish, and par- 
ticularly so to salmon, many circumstances would prove. 
They are constantly discovered watching the fords in the 
spawning season, and are seen to seize and carry off the 
fi£^. One curious anecdote I heard from my friend the 

* The following interesting anecdote is well authenticated : " Two eagles, 
in the wildest part of a neighbouring county, had for some time depredated 
on the neighbourhood, and bore away lambs, kids, &c., for the sustenance of 
their young. Some f>easants determined, if possible, to obtain the young 
birds ; and ascended the mountains, but found that the nest was in a part of 
the perpendicular rock, near one hundred feet below the summit, and about 
three hundred above the sea, which, with terrific appearances, dashed against 
its base. They had provided themselves with ropes, and a lad, armed with a 
cimeter, was by this means lowered by the rest. He arrived in safety at the 
nest, where, as he expected, he was attacked with infinite fury by one of the 
old eagles, at which he made a stroke with his sw<>rd, that nearly cut asunder 
the rope by which he was suspended. Fortunately, one strand of it remained. 
He described his state to his comrades, waiting in horrible expectation that 
the division of the cord would precipitate him to the bottom ; but though he 
mi^t have been to die by a rope, it was not in this manner. He was 
cautiousiy and safely hauled up j when it was found that his hair, which a 
quarter of an hour before had been of a dark auburn, had in that short period 
beootne perfectly white.^ 
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priest. Smne years since, a herdsman, on a irery sultry- 
day in July, while looking for a missing sheep, observed 
an eagle posted on a bank that overhung a pool. Pre- 
sently the bird stooped and seized a salmon, and a violent 
struggle ensued. When the herd reached the spot, he 
found the eagle pulled under water by the strength of the 
fish, and the calmness of the day, joined to drenched plu- 
mage, rendered him unable to extricate himself. With a 
stone, the peasant broke the eagle's pinion, and actually 
secured the spoiler and his victim, for he found the salmon 
dying in his grasp.* 

When shooting on Lord Sligo's mountains, near the 
Killeries, I heard many particulars of the eagle's habits 
and history, from a gray-haired peasant, who had passed 
a long life in these wilds. The scarcity of hares, which 
here were once abundant, he attributed to the rapacity of 
those birds ; and he afiBrmed that, when in pursuit of these 
animals, the eagle evinced a degree of intelligence that 
appeared extraordinary. They coursed the hares, he said, 
with great judgment and certain success; one bird was 
the active follower, while another remained in reserve, 
at the distance of forty or fifty yards. If the hare, by 
a sudden turn, freed herself from her most pressing ene- 
my, the second bird instantly took up the chase, and thus 
prevented the victim from having a moment's respite. 

He had remarked the eagles, also, while they were en- 
gaged in fishing. They chose a small ford upon the rivu- 
let which connects Glencullen with Glandullah, and, posted 
on either side, waited patiently for the salmon to pass over. 
Their watch was never fruitless ; and many a salmon, in 
its transit irom the sea to the lake, was transferred from 
his native element to the wild aerie in the Alpine cliff, that 
beetles over the romantic waters of Glencullen. 

Nor is it to birds of prey alone that the extreme scarcity 
of game upon this island may be attributed. Foxes are found 
here in numbers that appear incredible. The sides of Slieve 
More, in places formed of masses of disrupted rock, afford 
numerous and inaccessible burrows to those mischievous 
animals and the sand-banks, stocked with rabbits^ offer 

« lUostrationB, No. XXV. 
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titem an easy and certain means of subsistence. Hence, 
tbeir annual increase is wonderful ; and the numbers on 
tbe island may be estimated from this simple fact, that 
one of the coast-guard, who happened to have a couple of 
good terriers, destroyed, in the space of a season, eighteen 
full-grown foxes.* The multitude of lambs lost by these 
depredators, has nearly deterred the islanders from keep- 
ing ewes ; and there is not a spot in Great Britain so per* 
secuted by winged and footed -vermin as this wild district. 
Of smaller birds of prey, there is a plentiful variety ; but 
the devastations of the greater tribe cause their minor 
larcenies to be unnoticed. 

With a light leading breeze, we stood across the bay^, 
passed the island of Devilawn, and, running through a 
sound, which separates Tarmon from Inniskea, came to at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from the landing-place.^ 
It was low water, and the boats were all hauled up upon 
the beach. Even in the calmest weather, the greatest 
caution is requisite to protect them from the heavy and 
sudden swells that eternally break on this wild coast ; and^ 
if left within the reach of the surf, they are frequently 
stove before the careless crew are aware of danger. 
Anxious to land, we fired a gun, and, being upon an ex- 
cellent bank for spillet-fishing, the boatmen adjusted their 
buoys, and commenced throwing their lines overboard. 

1 was watching the progress made by a dozen of the is- 
landers to launch a row-boat to the water, when suddenly, 
from beneath the opposite clifF, a floating substance ap- 
peared to issue from the side of the precipice. We had 
neared the shore considerably, and the object, of which I 
had previously but an indistinct view, was now more clearly 
seen. It was a woman sitting in a curragh, fishing for 
codling and gunners. Startled by the discbarge of the 
musket, she pulled a short distance from the clifis, and 

♦ Dr. Johnson, in his Tour to the Hebrides, remarks, " To check the nu 
▼ag:es of the foxes in the Isle of Sky, the inhabitants set a price opon their 
heads, which, as the number diminished, has been gradually raised, from 
ttu-ee shillings and sixpence to a guinea ; a sum so great in this part of the 
■world,»» adds the doctor, *'that in a short time Sky may be as free from foxes 
as England firom wolves.*' The fund for tbese rewards is a tax of sixpence iit 
the pounds imposed by the fanners on themselves^ and said to be paid with 
great willingness. 
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then lay-to upon her paddies, matching ifce^liookfer as sl(6 
sbot the spillets. ' ' « ^r> 

" These lazy lubbers will be half an hotir gettitig that 
heavy row-boat across the sand-ridge," said my kin^smai^. 
** Hail the curragh, Pattigo, and let us get ^shore*^ 

To the shout of the skipper, a " cead ffealtagh'* was' re- 
turned ; the paddles dipped in the water, the light curragfi 
skimmed over the suHace like a sea-bird, and in a ^w 
minutes the female and her frail bark were rocking beneath 
the counter of the sailing-boat. 

. I shuddered as I looked over the hooker's side at this 
crazy vehicle ; it was but a few slight hoops, secured to- 
gether by cords, and overlaid by a covering of canvass, 
rendered water-proof by a coating of tar and tallow. The 
machine was so unsubstantial^ that a schoolboy could carry 
it easily upon his shoulders. Nor was its fragility alone 
that which rendered this bark so perilous : from its pecu- 
liar construction, it scarcely rested on the surface of the 
sea ; and, consequently, the least change of position in the 
occcupant, would inevitably capsize it; and yet in this 
frail vessel the young islander sat in perfect security, a 
couple of hand-lines coiled at her feet, and the bottom of 
the curragh overspread with the produce of Iter fishery. 
Without the romance of Scott's beautiful boatwoman, 
there was something more than interesting in the air and 
look of this wild female. Free from that timidity which 
might be expected in the inhabitant of a remote coast, on 
her first introduction to strangers of a different grade in 
society, she laughed and jested with the boatmen ; and 
the play of her merry hazel eye, and the smile which dis- 
closed a row of pure and even teeth, had really more in 
them to captivate, than the cold and regular charms of 
many a high-born beauty. 

" We must land singly," said my cousin ; " for your 
curragh is but a crank concern. Mind how you step in, 
Frank." But 1 had already determined against «nf ^ni^ 
barkation, and accordingly declined the honour of fJeSng 
first adventurer. My timidity only excited the mirth df 
the sea-nymph ; and, unwilling to be laughed at by a 
woman, I took courage, and cautiously committed my per- 
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^flp 40 the skiff; a change of position was of course ne- 
cessary on the lady's part, and this she managed with such 
l^droitn^s,^ that the equilibrium of the coracle was undis- 
t;urt)^4 , In a inoment, her sculls were flashing in the 
waters, a^ijLwe speedily reached the strand. 

The rpwiogrboat was now afloat, and pulling to the 
hooker to, bring off my kinsman. My sea-nymph tossed 
tex ftsh and paddles to a little boy, who was expecting 
hcTj received with a low curtsey the silver I presented as 
my passage-money, and, having returned her small purse 
to her bosom, she threw the curragh across her back, and 
left me, invoking ** God to bless my honour." 

The boat returned my cousin and our guns ; and while 
the dinner requisites were being brought ashore, we strolled 
towards the side of a hill, where we observed a number of 
rabb/ts at play. They were very numerous, and exhibited 
a greater variety than those of the other warrens that I 
had as yet visited. We selected some of the gayest colour 
for our practice, and whiled an hour away, until a sum- 
Jjions from the cook recalled us to the village. 

The spillets had provided us sumptuously with flat-fish, 
and a present of shrimps and lobsters completed our cui- 
sine. The best house in the island had offered us its ac- 
commodation, and there was an appearance of comfort 
and rustic opulence in the furniture, that we had not anti- 
cipated when we landed. 

There are numerous chances and godsends incident 
to these islands, which the other lines of sea-coast seldom 
obtain. Frequent and valuable wrecks furnish the in- 
liabitants with many articles of domestic utility. The 
drift timber from the Atlantic gives them an abundant 
supply for the building and repairs of boats and houses ; 
and immense quantities of sea-fowl feathers are annually 
collected upon the Black Rock, which is contiguous to 
Inniskea. The island affords excellent pasturage for sheep ; 
and thus timber, feathers, and wool, enable the inhabitants 
to have domestic comforts in abundance. In winter, the 
take of cod, hake, and ling, is inexhaustible ; peats are 
excellent and plenty, and food and fuel are consequently 
never scarce in Inniskea. 
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' These are, donbttess, great «4vbfieiag^ov«r'tiM^'tnt^kr 
^8t#ictd, bat they are t>aiyy'iy^deMary lo centoj^Mle^iie 
ether local incott venienee*. ThroiighOW th« '^eater "p^r- 
^on of the winter, all ^^oiiiniaiiieatkm iHtli' the^tiiaiiitis 
interrupted. The sick mtrat die wkh^t veiief, and the 
sinner pass to his account without "die cotiSMiflatk^ of te- 
ligion. Shonld any thing beyond the produce of the is- 
land be requisite in the stbrmy months, it must be pro* 
cured with imminent) danger; and constant loss of life and 
property, forms the unhappy theme of the tales and tra* 
cUtions of this insulated people. 

A calm and misty twilight had fallen on Slieve More 
and abridged the almost boundless range of ocean, over 
which the eye passed when we first landed. At a little, 
distance the village girls were milking, camHing those 
melancholy ditties to which the Irish are so partial. I 
strc^led among the rocks, and chose the narrow path, 
which the fall tide left between its margin and the iAiffa, 
The moon was rising now in exquisite beauty-^tke wMer 
was rippling to the rocks — one long and wavy line' of 
molten silver undulated across the surface oftbesea^^and 
there were wild dtfis and bolder headlands in glofi^us 
relief No scene on earth could be more peaceful or 
romantic. 

I was indulging in delicious revery, when somethtng- 
like a bird flitted hastily by — again, and there wa»* heavy 

eump in the water. I looked up, — a wild unearthly- 
oking creature stood on the cliff above, in tJie very act 
of launching a huge stone at me ! Just then a female 
figure rose beside htm, and with threats and blows- drove 
him from the rock. It was my fair friend of the €t»r roghy 
who seeing me take the lonely path I did, lH»t»ne<i alter 
to warn me of the danger. She told me thattheassafknt 
was a dangerous lunatic; he was treachenMs beyond 
description, and his antipathy to woneo ai>d ^tnm^ers 
was remarkable. Many accidents had ^cc^uired from his 
savage disposition. He feared men and rarely attacked 
them ; bat if he saw a ^male at a distance fire^m'Sbo vil- 
Is^, he would lurlcwith mahgaant persevoraace for hours^ 
b^ind a bank* or cliff to attack her unawares. ' ^ome of 
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the if hod women had narrowly escaped death from this 
tructtknt montter, and few of the males but had at some 
time or other suffered injury from his hands ; a stone was 
bit favouriie missile, which he threw with wonderful force 
and precision. To my inquiry " Why this dangerous being 
was not removed to some asylum ?" my protectress replied 
with a smile, " He was but a poor natural, after all ; he 
was born in the island, and, God forbid that they should 
send him among strangers/' On conversing with my 
cousin afterwards, he told me that in the west of Ireland, 
the peasantry had a superstitious veneration for idiots and 
madmen, and, like the Turks, believed that insanity and 
inspiration were only synonymes. 

The illicit whiskey made in this island, holds a first rank 
in the estimation of the poteen fancier. The cause of its 
superior excellency may arise from the insular situation 
of the place, enabling the distiller to carry on his business 
leisurely, and thus avoid the bad consequences attendant 
on hurrying the process, — for to rapid and defective distil- 
lation may be ascribed the burnt flavour, so common in 
whiskey produced within the range of the Revenue. The 
barley also, grown in this and the other adjacent islands, 
is excellent — and as the spirit is drawn frojn a copper 
still, it has many advantages to recommend it. The illi- 
cit apparatus in common use is, with few exceptions, made 
of tin — ^the capture of a copper still, from the superior 
value of the metal, would be a serious loss, and conse- 
quently a cheaper substitute is resorted to* 

Here^ the still is considered a valuable heirloom in a 
family, and descends in due succession from father to son. 
When not in use, it is lowered by a rope into one of the 
deep caverns, with which the western face of the island 
abounds, and nothing but a treacherous disclosure by some 
secret enemy, could enable the Revenue to discover the 
place where it is concealed, in any of the unfrequent visits 
they make to this remote spot. 

That the attention of the Preventive officers is not more 
paiticularly turned to a place notorious for its inroads 
on the Revenue, may appear strange. In fact, this island 
onjoys a sort of prescriptive privilege to sin against the 
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ordinances of the Excise. This indulgence, arises, how- 
ever, not from the apathy of the Revenue, but from natural 
causes whieh are easily explained. A boat may approach 
Inniskea in the full confidence of a settled calm, and be- 
fore an hour a gale may come on, that will render any 
chance of leaving it impracticable, and weeks will elapee 
occasionally before an abatement of the storm would allow 
the imprisoned stranger to quit those dangerous shores. 
Hence, in his professional avocations, the Priest is obliged 
to watch the weather carefully before he ventures to visit 
Inniskea — and it has not unfrequently occurred, that the 
rites of religion have been interrupted, and the celebrant 
obliged to embark at a moment's notice, to anud the 
consequences of being caught by a coming gale. The 
islanders, from constant observation of the phenomena of 
sea and sky, generally foresee the storm before it blows : 
but even the oldest and most skilful inhabitant will fre- 
quently be surprised by an unexpected tempest* 

There are no people on earth more punctilioiis in the 
interment of the dead, than the peasantry of thb remote 
district. A strange and unaccountable custom of burying 
different families resident on the main, in island cemeteries 
exists, and great difficulty, and oftentimes imminent perU, 
attends the conveyance of a corpse to its insulated resting- 
place. No inducement will make those wild people inter 
a body apart from the tomb of its fathers, and if a boat 
will live, the corpse will be transported to the family tomb. 
At times the weather renders this impracticable, but the 
deceased is kept for many days unburied in the hope that 
the storm may subside ; and only when frail mortality 
evinces unequivocal tokens of decay, will the relatives 
consent to unite its dust with the ashes of a stranger. 

It is asserted, but with what truth I cannot pretend to 
state, that the inhabitants of Inniskea are prone to litiga- 
tion, and a curious legend of a lawsuit is told upon the 
main, illustrative of this their quarrelsome disposition. A 
century ago two persons were remarkaUe here for superior 
opulence, and had become the envy and wonder of their 
poorer neighbours. Their wealth consisted of a flock 
of sheep, when unfortunately, some trifling dispute oc- 
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cuning between them, a dissolution of partnership was 
resolved upon. To divide the flock, one would suppose, 
would not be difficult, and they proceeded to partition the 
property accordingly. They possessed one hundred and 
one sheep ; fifty fell to each proprietor, but the odd one — 
how was it to be disposed of? Neither would part with his 
moiety to the other, and after a long and angry Degotia- 
tion, the animal was left in common property between them. 
Although the season had not come round when sheep are 
usually shorn, one of the proprietors, requiring wool for a 
pair of stockings, proposed that the fleece should be taken 
off. This was resisted by his copartner, and the point 
was finally settled by shearing one side of the animal. 
Only a few days after, the sheep was found dead in a deep 
ditch — one party ascribed the accident to the cold feelings 
of the animal haying urged him to seek a shelter in the 
fatal trench ; while the other contended, that the wool 
remaining upon one side had caused the wether to lose its 
equilibrium, and that thus the melancholy catastrophe 
was occasioned. The parties went to law directly, and 
the expenses of the suit actually devoured the produce of 
the entire flock, and reduced both to a state of utter beg- 
gary. Their descendants are pointed out to this day, as 
being the poorest of the community, and litigants are 
frequently warned to avoid the fate of " Malley and Ma- 
lane." 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty of weather in Inniskea 
is proverbial, we had no reason to complain. The sun 
rose gloriously from the ocean — every cloud vanished from 
the rocky pinnacle of Slieve More — a stiff* breeze from ' 
the north-west blew steadily, and by nine o'clock we had 
embarked our goods and persons ; and with as much wind 
as the hooker could carry her three sails to, we ran through 
the Sound of Devilawn, and bade adieu to this interesting 
and hospitable island. 
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LETTER XX. 

Signs of Fish.— Mackerel —Spmct*flshing.— Seal and Mermaids.— Anecdote. 
• —The Bull*8 Mouth.— Preservation of a Ship.— The Fox uwtd Cruiser .— 

The Lodge in a consternation.— Arrival.— The Colonel's Portmanteao.— 

Robbing and its consequences. 

It was evident that the bay was full of mackerel. In 
every direction, and as far as the eye could range, gulls 
and puffins were collected, and to judge by their activity 
and clamour, there appeared ample employment for them 
among the fry beneath. We immediately bore away for 
the place where these birds were most numerously con- 
gregated, and the lines were scarcely overboard when we 
found ourselves in the centre of a shoal of mackerel. 

The hooker, however, had too much way ; — ^we lowered 
the foresail, double-reefed the mainsail, and then 
went steadily to work. Directed by the movements of the 
birds, we followed the mackerel, tacking or wearing the 
boat occasionally, when we found that we had overrun 
the shoal. For two hours we killed those beautiful fish, 
as fast as the baits could be renewed and the lines hauled 
in ; and when we left off fishing, actually wearied with 
sport, we found that we had taken above five hundred, 
including a number of the coarser species, known on this 
coast by the name of Horse Mackerel, 

There is not on sea or river, always excepting angling 
for salmon, any sport comparable to this delightful amuse- 
ment. Spillet and long-line fishing are generally tedious 
and uninteresting, and unless the fish take freely, it is even 
with moderate success a tame and spiritless employment. 
How different is mackerel fishing ! full of life and bustle 
every thing about it is animated and exhilarating; a brisk 
breeze, a fair sky, the boat in quick and constant motion, . 
— all is calculated to interest and excite. But hanging 
for hours ab^>ve a spillet, or enduring the drudgery of 
lowering and hauling in an almost interminable length of 
line over the fide of a motionless boat, u an abomination. 
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Like mud' shoo ting, this is only work for a peasant, and 
should accordingly be excluded from the list of gentle- 
manly pursuits, and consigned entirely to those with whom 
fishing is a trade, and profit tiot pleasure the object of 
their piscatory occupations. He who has experienced the 
glorious sensations of sailing on the western ocean, a 
bright autumnal sky above, a deep green lucid swell around, 
a steady breeze, and as much of it as the hooker can 
stand up to, will estimate the exquisite enjoyment our 
morning's mackerel-fishing afforded. 

In following the shoal we had crossed the bay, and got 
under the Achil shore. Having made sail again, we stretch- 
ed over towards the Bull's Mouth, attracted by an im- 
mense play of sea-fowls. It was nearly low water, and 
while running past Innisbiggle, we observed several seals 
basking on the rocks. One was so curiously couched 
among the seaweed as to render its species a subject of 
doubt and discussion, until the close approach of the boat 
obliged it to quit the rock, and thus afford a distinct view, 
while, to use the Skipper's phrase, it wabbled to the 
water. From the strange and undefined ideas the seal's first 
appearance occasioned, accustomed as we were to see the 
animal in its varied attitudes of action or repose, it is not 
surprising, that numerous and ridiculous extravagances 
have had their origin in the Phocse tribe being seen under 
accidental circumstances by the wild and credulous pea- 
santry of this remote district. To these animals, the sub- 
marine beings who have for ages delighted the lovers of 
the marvellous, may without much difficulty, be traced, 
and many a wonder-stricken fisherman imagined himself 
watching the movements of a mermaid,* while all the 
time he was only staring at a sea-calf. 

A whimsical instance of the credulity of the peasantry 
was" mentioned by my kinsman. Some years ago, a party 
engaged in a fishing excursion on the coast, came-to in 
Achil Sound, and leaving the boat, took up their quarters 
for the night in the preist's house, which was situated in 
a neighbouring village. One of the company was hunch- 
backed, .with a face of singular and giotesque expression. 

* lUnstrations, No. XXVI. 
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Having indulged gloriously over night in the native be* 
verage, which the honest priest most liberally supplied, 
the Tittle gentleman found himself rather amiss in the 
morning, and determined to try what salutary effect the 
cool sea-breeze might have upon the fever warmth his 
nocturnal revelry had raised. He left the cabin accord- 
ingly, — and the early hour, with the islanders celebrity 
for a simplicity of costume, induced him to postpone the 
business of the toilet to a more convenient season, and to 
sally forth in perfect dishabille. For a time he straggled 
along the shore, until reaching the point of land which 
forms the entrance of Achil Sound, he selected a smooth 
stone, and deposited his person among the rocks, to me- 
ditate the hour away, before whose expiry he could not 
expect that breakfast would be paraded in the cabin. 

It was dead low water. Half a dozen ix)w-boats, 
bound for the fair of Newport, and filled with men and 
women, were rowing merrily to the Bull's Mouth, intend- 
ing to enter it upon the first of flood. Having approached 
close to the spot where the little gentleman was ensconced 
among the seaweed, up popped an outre countenance 
surmounted by a scarlet nightcap ! The effect was sud- 
den, for till now a rock had concealed him from the boats. 
Instantly the women screamed and the men betrayed une^- 
quivocal symptoms of dismay. But when the dwarf re*- 
marking their alarm skipped upon the stone, and uttered 
a wild unearthly yell which reverberated from rock to 
lock, the boats put about directly, and abandoned the 
fair of Newport, men and women with one consent made 
off for their respective homes as fast as four oars could 
carry them. The awful intelligence was promulgated 
with incredible rapidity through Erris and Ballycroy. 
The same JJeprehawn who was seen the year be/ore the 
French* had reappeared, to harbinger, no doubt, some 
local or national calamity. To this day the credulity of 
the islanders has never been disabused, and Tom's uncouth 
face and scarlet nightcap is often fearfully expected to 

* Tlie landing of. the French is a common epoch among the inhahitants of 
Ballycroy. Ask a peasant hia age, and he will probably tell you, ** he yn& 
horn two or tiucae yean befiore or after the French** 
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rise over the rocks by the belated fisherman, as he runs 
through its dangerous opening to shelter for the night in 
Aehil Sound. 

The Bull's Mouth is rarely entered but with flood- water 
or a powerful leading wind — and the southern outlet of 
the Sound at Achil Beg is similarly circumstanced. These 
straits are deep and dangerous, for through them the waters 
which flow from Blacksod and Clew Bay, and fill this ex- 
tensive channel and its surrounding estuaries, rush with 
amazing violence, and the rapidity with which the tid^ 
enter and recede is frightful. The opposing currents flow 
nearly north and south, and meet and separate at the ruins 
of an ancient salt-house. Here, the old mountain-road 
terminated, and at the Farsett — as the ford across the 
estuary is ternted — the passenger can earliest cross to the 
island from the mainland. Indeed, the intercourse with 
Achil was in former days limited enough. Few persons, 
except those engaged in smuggling, visited this insulated 
district — and many an islander lived and died without 
having ever seen a town. 

The fishing-boats and hookers, whose easy draught of 
water will permit it, naturally prefer a passage through the 
Sound, when voyaging from Erris to Clew Bay, rather 
than the longer and more exposed course of rounding 
Achil Head. To effect it however requires some skill, and 
a strict attention to the tides. On the Farsett, the depth 
at high-water seldom exceeds eight or nine feet : and as 
the flow and recession of the opposing waters is astonish- 
ingly rapid, the boat must enter upon one and retire upon 
the other. The passage, if efiected, is consequently but 
very short, and the Sound may be cleared in an hour, with 
the same wind that would occupy an entire day, if Achil 
Head were doubled. 

In bad weather, both entrances liowever are dangerous 
m the extreme, and care and seamanship are necessary to 
pass either with safety. The peasantry are habituated to 
this voyage, and comparatively little risk ensues. Still 
many accidents have occurred — small boats have founder- 
ed in the attempt — and large hookers, when deeply laden 
have perished in the conflicting eddies with opposite windft 
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and tides occasion. Theiaostcautioiisboaitnten^Bndismd&tn 
times overtaken by squalls from the surrounding iiiJ4»+J/ 
and night and drunkenness have, alas I been .jaoore fatai^ 
than all besides. . , 

Yet the Bull's Mouth, like tho ordeal of mortal inqui^** 
tude leads to its haven of rest. In a gakfrom tlie west-- 
ward, when the Atlantic tumbles with mountainous fury 
into Blacksod Bay, the fishing-boat, once within the 
Sound , finds smooth and unbroken water. Hence when, 
the weather breaks, the hookers seek its shelter, there to 
wait until the storm moderates. 

Nor is it to the fisherman alone that the Bull's Mouth 
has afforded shelter and protection . Not many years ago 
a large American vessel was driven upon the coast by a 
continuance of westerly winds, and unable to work off* 
was fairly embayed within Blacksod . Shipwreck appeared 
inevitable — anchor after anchor was let go, but the tre*- 
mendous swell from the ocean parted the cables, and the 
vessel drifted rapidly towards the shore. The wild and 
rock-bound coast to leeward terrified the crew, and in 
despair they committed themselves to their boat, abandon- 
ing the ship to her fate. A hooker's crew, which had been 
caught by the gale, witnessed the desertion of the vessel, 
and although boarding her was a service of danger, they 
determined to attempt her rescue. They succeeded, and 
the derelict bark was carried safely within the Sound. 

To the Bull's Mouth also, one of his Majesty's cruisers 
was indebted for her deliverance. During the last Ame- 
rican war, an enemy's schooner of formidable force dra* 
gooned the coast from Arran to the Stags of Broad Haven. 
She landed where she pleased, and amused herself by 
burning every coaster that was silly enough to leave her 
harbour. In Achil the Fox was quite at home,— the 
crew traflScked, danced, and drank among the islaiiders, / 
with as much sang-froid as if Paul Jones had been <x)mr ' 
mander. But this could not last for ever. Some heavy.^ 
sloops and brigs were ordered from the southward, and th&/ 
Fox was reluctantly obliged to disappear. A reveaoei 
cruiser, that had been long blockaded in Westport'Bayvj 
took heart and ventured out. The €nemy was, out ^ slg^i 
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aadtiwithira^ekaF «S9a did MorcisfQunded Achil Head* 
Whemtihetseareoroiv^ vantshest it h loarvellous how rapidly 
oted's cousage isitekindled ; and too late the Nepean dis- 
covered that the odds between herself and the privateer 
were not so desperate. la point of men and metal the 
Fox was indeed overwhelming; but still, steady discipline 
and close: fighting might do wonders. Morning dawned — 
aod its first light showed the infernal Fox but two short 
miles to windward ! Away went the cutter, and away went 
the privateer. "With singular audacity the Fox followed 
into the bay, came up hand over hand, and gained upon 
the cruiser, until the long two-and-ihirty^ which the Yan- 
kee mounted amidships, began to throw its shot to a most 
alarming proximity. The Bull's Mouth was before, and a 
rakish schooner that, to use a fancy phrase, " would not 
be denied," was astern ; — th^re was no alternative, and 
for die first, the most probably the last time, the King's 
buattinff sought safety within the Sound of Achil. Find- 
ing her water lessen — for she had actually crossed the 
Ridge Point before she hauled her wind — the Fox aban- 
doned the pursuit, and left the Irish coast for America, 
where she duly arrived, after a daring and destructive, but 
a very unprofitable cruise. 

Safely landed at the Lodge, — ^but all is an uproar ! 
Colonel Dwyer, an honoured and expected visiter, has 
arrived in safety, but he comes minus his portmanteau, 
which some delinquent, neither having the fear of hanging 
or my kinsman's wrath before his eyes, abstracted from 
Andy Bawn, to whojn its safe delivery was intrusted. 
Nothing can surpass the surprise and consternation this 
event occasions — the women are clamorous — the men 
corse fluently in Irish — and, from the vows of eternal 
vengeance which are uttered against the spoliator of the 
CdLooeL's wardrobe, I should imagine, in case of appre- 
hension, that the ceremony of waiting till the next assizes 
will. be dispensed with. Antony "remembers the coun- 
try' these seventy years: many a robbery happened, in his 
tm?ifiji but*+*-God stand between him and evil !*-*to take a 
gei^tlefnan's property^ and lie jcoming to th^j roaster i-rlf, 
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it was a stranger, why there would be no freat faann, Sec; 

Fear and potein disturb the coocateiiation of ideas, and 
Andy Dawn's is any thing but a Iticid narrative. There 
is a confused account of the bridge of BallyveeBey, aad 
a dark man, and the clicking of a gun^cock. Now it 
appears that Andy is at feud with a Mr. Burke, who 
finished a relative of his with a turf^slane,* and in eonse* 
quence has deemed it advisable to take to the mountain 
until terms can be arranged with the widow. Meantime, 
being a gentleman of active disposition, he ooeup«es his 
leisure hours upon the highway, and all parties are unani* 
roous in saddling him with the spoliation of the portmaiH* 
teau. I am inclined to suspect, that my kinsman hitherto 
sported deaf-adder to any rumour of Burke being coa- 
ceded within his territory — ^bat I think now, the sooner 
Mr. Burke levants the better. There is a settled gloom 
upon my cousin's brow, and yonder consultation with his 
foster-brother, my island friend, bodes the present pro- 
prietor of the portmanteau little good. To interrupt a 
visiter's effects, was indeed to 

^Beard fhe lion in his den. 
The Doaglas in his haU.— " 

But dinner is announced. 



I wish the value of the Colonel's assets could be ascer^ 
tained, and that I dared liquidate the amount. An eardi- 
quake, I think, would not have created half the sensa- 
tion. My kinsmsui is desperately irate — his feudal power h 
shaken to the centre, and either he or Mr. Burke must leave 
Ballycroy, It is quite evident that he tacitly permitted 
the outlaw to conceal himself in this neighbourhood^ and 
considered that he existed but by his sufferance* There 
is a strange dash of barbarism among the old proprietors 
still. To hunt a felon down, who acknowledges the su- 
premacy of the master, would be infra dignit tern. The 
good old system would then be at an end — and, in time, 
even a bailiff might pass what has been the Ultima Thule 
« An implement need for cvttinir tux^ and keadt oeca^nally. 
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of the law, and iwe. My coosin is aware of this. He 
feels that the rights and immunities of his modem Alsatia 
must not be lightly compromised, His rent-roll may be 
small, but he can boast, as Dick Martin did of Connemam 
that ** hcre^ thank God I the King's Writ is not worth a 
halfpenny. " Hence the impudence* of Mr Burke is 
intolerable. An embassy will be despatched, and if the 
Ck^neFs wardrobe be not forthwith restored, with full 
satisfaction for the insult, I hold the value of the outlaw's 
life to be not worth a pin's fee* 

Indeed, the whole esprit de corps is up — the multitudi- 
nous idlers of the Lodge are concocting schemes of ven- 
gence. liie honour of <^ the ancient house" is at stake ; 
and the very women are roused to action. Old Antony 
himself is not supine — he does not, like Diogenes at Sinope 
contemplate the general activity with indifference : while 
all besides are turning the secular arm against the delin- 
quent, the Otter-kilkr will call in the assistance of the 
Church, and, ** by the blessing of God, he will have Mr. 
Burke cursed in two chapels next Sunday, and in a style 
too, that he expects shall give universal satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

Nor am I, though unassaiied in dignity or effects, upon 
a bed of roses. Who shall say where this business will 
terminate ? We shall exchange deer-shooting for robber- 
hunting ; and night and the mountains being unfavourable 
to identity of the person, I may be shot by mistake for an 
outlaw, or find myself in some ravine, tHe-d-tite with 
Mr. Burke ! I plead guilty to constitutional nervousness 
and for the last hour my kinsman and his visiter have been 
seeking a parallel case in a number of outrages, that are 
quite sufficient to ruin a man's rest for the winter. What 
memories they have ! There has not been a house robbed 
for the last century with whose localities they are not as 
well acquainted as the builder ; and in murder-cases, they 
display an anatomical experience that is surprising ! Hen- 
nessey, who seldom shows, has been eternally with us since 
the cloth was lifted, and having received his final instruc- 
tions, (I hope) has disappeared. Lord I the tall, gaunt, 

* mustrations, No. XXVII. 
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care-worn, homicidal look of the man, as with a double 
gun across his arm, and a case of pistols projecting from 
his coat pockets, he took the wine hia ()atron gave him ! — 
but, ** chacun h son goint^' — my kinsman would not lose 
him for a thousand, while his very look gives nie the hor- 
rors. Even the Piper appears to ha^e caught th^ general 
infection : he has been lilting a full hour^— not a jfg oi^ . 
strathspey, but love-lorn ditties, and ^ most laftietttable 
compositions that ever issued from bag or chanter. ' 

Would I were in England again ; for what is matri- 
mony 10 manslaughter ? I have been for a moment <!mt to 
breathe the cool sea-breeze, and passing the window peeped 
into that refugium peccatorum^ the kitchen. The keeper 
is flinting a blunderbuss ! There is security in Terracfitd 
contrasted with this cabin, and the Abrozai is a land of 
Goshen compared with the mountains of Ballycroy ! T 
wish I were in bed ; and why there — to dream of i^^fery 
thing felonious ? I may as well submit with Turkish! en-' 
durance— it is the will of Allah ! The Colonel replenishes 
the fire, apportioning turf and bog-deal in such scientific 
proportion, that it is evident he is making himsielf up' for 
*a wet evening ; and the cork our host is now extracting, 
will be merely avant-courier to three flasks which I Se^ 
lurking in the cooper. Oh, that a deputation irotti tfie 
Temperance Society would drop in ! But why complain?' 
— 'tis useless. The Colonel has discharged a bumper to 
the speedy demolition of Mr. Burke ! Nor has he forgot- 
ten to replenish again. The man is honest — a person that 
one might safely drink with in the dark. He clears his . 
throat and that cough preliminary is the prologue of a ' 
story. I must, in ^cpmmon courtesy, be attentive. * This^ 
long and steady pinery s alarming, and we are on the brink 
of some desperate detaiM '' '' 
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' ,'..■''''..?. n' >'.liETTER XXI. 

"' llieColoners Story* —The Night Attack. 

" It is thirtynfive years this very month, since I was 

quartered with ray regiment in ford ; I recollect the 

tiH^e particularly, for I got my Company in the thirty-se- 
venth, on the same day that I received an invitation from 
a Mr* Morden, with whom I had formed a mail-coach 
acquaintance, to spend a week with him, and join his ne- 
phew in partridge^shooting. This gentleman's house was 
fourtej^n miles distant from the town, and situated in a 
very retired part of the country. It was a wild but beau- 
tiful residence, placed upon the extremity of a peninsula 
which jutted into an extensive lake. To a sportsman it 
offered all the inducements that shooting and fishing could 
afford. But it had others besides these ; no man lived 
better than Mr. Morden — and his daughter Emily, and 
an orphan cousin, who resided with her, were decidedly 
the finest women who had attended the last race-ball. ^ 
No wonder then that I accepted the old gentleman's invi- 
tation willingly, and on the appointed day put myself 
into a post-chaise, and reached the place in time for din- 
ner. 

** The house was one of those oldfashioned, comfortable 
Irish lodges, which are now extinct, or only to be seen in 
ruins. It was a long low building, covered with an infi* 
nity of thatch, which bade defiance to rain, cold, and storm. 
The tall and narrow casements reached the ground, a 
handsome flower-knot extended in theii^ront bounded by 
a holly hedge, and woodbine and other creepers festooned 
the windows with their leaves and berries. At some dis- 
tance a well-stocked haggard peeped over a spacious 
range of offices ; the lawn was studded with sheep, which 
appeared overburdened with good condition ; and as I 
drove up the avenue, I passed a well-featured, well-clad 
simpleton, urging before him from a neighbouring stubble- 
field, a flock of turkeys as formidable for numbers as for 
size. In short, every thing about the place bespoke the 
opulence and comfort of the proprietor. 
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" Mr. Morden was a clever and respectable man ; he 
was land-agent to several large estates-^-^oted for plaki 
and unpretending hospitality, punctoality in business, add 
a character of unusual determination. 

" The old gentleman received me with Meadly sincerity 
and his handsome daughter added a warm welcome. 
They apologized for not having company to meet me, but 
* two families which they had expected, had been detail- 
ed by some unforeseen occurrences at home.' I^oer 
was shortly aften served. Like the host, it was excellent 
without display — the wines were superior— and when the 
ladies left us, the claret went round the table merrily. 

" * We are in trouble here,^ said Mr. Morden, addressing 
me, ' and you have come to a house of mourning. ■:-.. We 
have just suffered a serious, I may say irreparable loss, in 
the sudden death of two favourite dogs. They were of 
the genuine breed of Newfoundland, and for size, courage^ 
and sagacity, unequalled. Poor Emily has cried inces- 
santly since the accident.' 

" 'Were they stolen?' 
y " ' Oh, no ! I wish they were, for that would afford 
a hope that chance or money might recover them. No, 
Sir, they would not follow a stranger ; alas ! they died 
yesterday by poison. We unfortunately laid arsenic in a 
meal-loft to destroy rats — and yet how the poor animals 
could have got to it is a mystery ; the steward declares 
the key never left his possession. I would give an hun« 
dred guineas the meal had been in the bottom of the lake. 
By Jove ! no loss, short of the death of a friend, could 
have given us all so much uneasiness. They were my 
daughter's companions by day, and my protectors at 
night. Heigh ho !— Come, Sir, pass the wine.' Tears stood 
in the old gentleman's eyes as he spoke of his unhappy 
favourites, and from the valuable properties of the • lo^ 
dogs, it was not surprising that their death occasioned fso 
much regret to the family. 

*' We joined the ladies in the drawing-room. After tea 
Mr. Morden took a bedroom-candle, and apologized f6c 
retiring. « Old habits best suit old people. Captain ; but 
I leave you with the ladies, who will sit up till cock-crow 
if you please;' and bidding us a good nigfct^he departed* 
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" ' Emily/ said young Mordeii, * you are still thinking 
of your favourites ; well, I will ride the country over, till 
I find you a handsome dog. Julia, hand me that violin 
from the piano, and Captain Dwyer will dance a reel with 
you and Esiyy/ 

^^ ' Hesrens ! who is at the window V exclaimed Miss 
Morden suddenly ; ' it looked like that nasty beggarman 
who has been haunting the house and grounds these three 
days. Ah, Wolf and Sailor I had you been living, that 
ragabond would not have ventured here at this late hour.' 
Henry Morden had left the room on hearing his cousin's 
exclamation, but soon returned, assuring the lady that the 
beggar wa& a creature of her imagination ; he had 
searched the shrubbery and flower-garden, and no mendi- 
cant was to be found in either. 

" The alarm was speedily forgotten, and we danced, 
reels till supper was announced. The doors were locked, 
the windows fastened, the ladies wished us good night, 
and retired to their respective chambers. 

*' Henry and I remained for some time in the eating- 
room ; the clock struck twelve, and young Morden con-« 
ducted me to my apartment, and took his leave. 

'^I felt a strange disinclination to go to bed, and 
would have given any thing for a book. For temporary 
employment, I unlocked my gun-case, put my fowling- 
piece together, and examined whether my servant had sent 
all necessary apparatus along with me. I opened the 
window- curtains. The moon — a full bright harvest moon 
was shining gloriously on the lawn and lake : I gazed on 
the sparkling surface of the waters till I felt the chill of 
the night-breeze; then closing the shutters, reluctantly 
prepared to undress. 

"I had thrown my coat and vest aside, when a distant 
crash was heard, and a fearful noise with oaths and screams 
succeeded. I rushed into the corridor, and encountered 
a terror-stricken maid-servant running from the extremity 
of the passage. Miss Morden next appeared ; she was 
in complete dishabille, and had hastily thrown on a 
dressing-gown. ^ Good God ! Captain Dwyer, what has 
' occurred V A volley from without prevented my reply, 
and the crashing of the windows, as the glass was splin- 
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tered by the bullets, made it unnecessary. * The house 
is attacked/ she said ; and then with amazing self- posses- 
sion added, * There are always loaded guns above the 
kitchen fireplace.' We both ran down the corridor, she 
to alarm her father and I to procure a weapon ; young 
Morden armed with a sword, met us. * The attack is upon 
the kitchen,' he said hastily ; it is. our weakest point ; this 
way. Captain,* — and we both entered it together. 

There was a bright fire burning on the hearth. The 
large window was shattered to pieces, and the idiot I had 
noticed on the lawn, was standing beside the ruined 
casement armed with a spit, making momentary passes at 
the breach, and swearing and bellowing frightfully. I 
leaped upon a table to seize two muskets which were sus- 
pended in the place Miss Morden had described. I 
handed one to Henry, when the fire blazed out sud- 
denly, and discovered me to the banditti without. In- 
stantly, three or four shots were discharged. I heard a 
bullet whistle past my head, and felt something strike my 
shoulders like a sharp cut from a whip, as a slug grazed 
me slightly — but having secured the gun I jumped from 
the table uninjured. We heard Mr. Morden in the pas- 
sage — his manner was calm and collected, as he ordered 
the servant- men to the front of the house, and despatched 
his daughter for ammunition. 

** Meanwhile, a dropping fire continued from without— 
for from within no shot had been returned, as the robbers 
sheltered themselves effectually behind the angles of the 
offices and the piers of the gates. From some hurried 
words we overheard they were arranging a determined 
attack. 

** *They will make a rush immediately,' said the elder 
Morden coolly, *and here conies Emily in good time; 
don't come in, love !' — and he took some forty or fifty 
car,tridges which she had brought in the skirt of her 
dressing-gown. Notwithstanding the peril of our situc^- 
tion, I could not but gaze a moment on the white and 
statue- looking limbs of this brave and beautiful girl. 
' Go, love, tell John to bring the Captain's gun-case from 
his chamber ; and do you, Emily, watch from the end 
>\indow, and if you perceive any movement that side. 
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apprize uj.pf it here. — Now, my boys, be cool — I'll give 
iby besl^.norse to Kim who shoots the first man. You 
"ti^ye k ^obd supply of ammunition, could we but coax 
"thfe scoundrels from their shelter — and Til try a ruse,* 
%e old ' gentleman took the idiot's spit, placed a coat 
iibon'' it, While Henry and I chose a position at either side 
01 the bfokeil window. Mr. Morden raised the garment 
to the breach; it was indistinctly seen from without; 
three bullets perforated it, and it fell. * He's down, 

by !' roared a robber, exultingly. * Now, Murphy, 

iiows your time; smash in the door with the sledge!* 
Instantly a huge ruffian sprang from behind a gable, and 
)iis rush was so sudden that he struck twice with shattering 
force. We heard the hinges give — we saw the door yield- 
ing — and at that critical moment young Morden's gun 
Vnissed fire ! * Curses light upon the hand that loaded 
it !* he cried as he caught up an axe and placed himself 
determinately before the door, which we expected to be 
inomentarily driven in. Murphy, perceiving the tremen- 
dous effects of his blows, called to his comrades to * be 
ready* He stood about five yards from me — the sledge 
tvas raised above his head — and that blow would have 
shivered the door to atoms. I drew the trigger — the 
charge, a heavy one of duck-shot, passed like a six- 
pound bullet through the ruffian's body, and he dropped 
a dead man upon the threshold. * Captain Dwyer,' said 
Mr. Morden, calmly, * the horse is yours P 

'* I had now received my own double gun, and gave 
the musket I had used so successfully to Henry Morden. 
The death of the ruffian with the sledge brought on a 
heavy fire from his comrades. Between the volleys they 
summoned us to surrender, with fearful denunciations of 
Vengeance if we resisted longer. We were within a few 
yards of each other, and during the intervals of the firing, 
'fiiey poured out threats, and we sent back defiance. — 
'* Motden, you' old scoundrel !' exclaimed the captain of 
the gang, * in five minutes we'll have your heart's blood.' 
j-^* ^0^ was the calm reply, * 111 live to see yoU arrayed 
*mxap )ahd halter.' — * Surrender, or we'll'giVe nb quarter.' 

J— ^^CoVkWly sdoundrel ! come and try your hdnd at riVe 

La:* ji?: .;-.>• K ' 
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sledge !' said the old gentleman, with a cold and sarcastic 
smile, as he turned his eye on me, where I was watching 
the door, with the confidence a man feels who has his own 
trustworthy weapon to depend upon. 

" ' Morden ! we*ll burn the house about ye.' — * Will 
you put the coal in the thatch, Bulger V — * Morden, you 
have a daughter?' and the ruffian pronounced a horrid 
threat. The old man shuddered^ then in a low voice 
tremulous with rage he muttered — * Bulger, I'll spare five 
hundred pounds to hang you, and travel five hundred 
miles to see the sight !' 

" *The coal! the coal!' shouted several voices, and 
unfortunately the scoundrels had procured one in the 
laundry. * By heaven ! they will burn us out,' said 
Henry in alarm. — * Never fear !' replied his cooler uncle ; 
* the firing must have been heard across the lake, and we'll 
soon have aid sufficient.' — But a circumstance occurred 
almost miraculously that averted the threatened danger. 
The moon became suddenly overcast — heavy rain-drops 
fell — and in an instant an overwhelming torrent burst 
from the clouds, rendering every attempt the robbers 
made to ignite the thatch abortive. * Who dare doubt an 
overruling Providence?* said the old gentleman with 
enthusiasm : * Surely, God is with us !' 

** The storm which came to our relief, appeared to dispi- 
rit our assailants, and their parley recommenced. * Mor- 
den,* said the captain of the banditti, 'you have Lord 
*s rent in the house ; give us a thousand pounds, 
and we'll go off and leave you.* 

** * All I promise Fll perform,' said the old gentleman 
coldly. * Bulger, for this night's work you have earned a 
halter, and I'll attend and see you hanged.* — * Dash in 
the door,' exclaimed the robber in a fury ; * we'll have 
the old rogue's heart out !* A volley of stones rattled 
against the door but produced no effect, and again the 
robber parleyed. * Will you give us an hundred, Mor- 
den ?' — * Not a sixpence,' was the laconic answer. Once 
more stones were thrown, shots discharged, and threats of 
vengeance fulminated by the exasperated villains. At 
last, the demand was reduced to * Twelve guineas, a 
guinea for each man.' — * They*ll be off" immediately/ said 
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tbe old gentleman; Uhey know assistance is at hand: 
would that we could amuse them for a little longer.' But 
the ruffians were already moving, and Miss Mordea 
presently announced that they were embarking, twelve in 
number, in a boat. * Now for a parting shot or two/ 
said Henry Morden. We picked up a dozen cartridge^, 
and sallied from the house as the banditti were pulling 
hard across the lake. We opened a quick and well- 
directed fire, which they feebly and without effect replied 
to. While a musket-ball would reach them, we plied 
them liberally with shot ; and, as we learned afterwards, 
mortally wounded one man, and slightly injured two 
others. As we returned to the house, we met some fifty 
countrymen armed with all sorts of rustic weapons, coming 
to our relief. Without a moment's delay we launched 
boats, and set oflf to scour the country ; and at noon, so 
prompt and vigorous had been the pursuit, that six 
of the gang, including the wounded robbers, were 
secured. 

** We reached * the Wilderness^ completely exhausted 
by the exertions of the morning and the fatigue of the 
preceding night. We refreshed ourselves, and went to 
bed — but previous to returning to my room I visited 
the scene of action. Another blow, even a very slight 
one, must have driven in the door ; and in the rush of 
twelve desperate ruffians, the chances would have been 
fearfully against us. Murphy lay upon his back — he was 
a disgusting object. The ground was saturated with 
blood, for the charge of heavy shot mSide as large a 
wound as a cannon -bullet would occasion. He was the 
strongest brute I ever saw ; not more than five feet eight 
inches in height, but his limbs, body, and arms, were a 
giant's ; he was a blacksmith, — a man of infamous cha- 
racter and most sanguinary disposition. 

*' Our escape from robbery was fortunate indeed ; Mr. 
Morden had seven thousand pounds that night in the 
lodge, for he had just received the rents of two estates. 
It was almost entirely paid in specie— and this was of 
course known, and induced two desperate bands, who had 
kept the adjoining counties in alarm since the rebel- 
k2 
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lion was suppressed, to unite for the purpose* of robbing 
* the Wilderness/ and securing this immense booty. 

" The body of the smith was sent away and buried in 
the jail-yard of the neighbouring town ; and having 
brought the battle to a close, I shall explain some matters 
connected with this daring outrage. 

" A man named Mitchell originated the intended rob- 
bery, and arranged the method of attack. He was a 
slight, low-sized person, but his activity was amazing, and 
no attempt was too hazardous for his desperate courage to 
undertake. On the morning of his execution — (he, with 
the three others, was hanged the subsequent assizes) — he 
gave us a cool detail of his plans. 

** The dogs were to be destroyed and the premises 
reconnoitred. In the disguise of a beggar he effected 
both; laid meat prepared with arsenic, for the poor 
animals ; then made his way into the kitchen, and ascer- 
tained that the fastenings of the back-door were defective. 
He purposed surprising the family at supper, or forcing 
an entrance when they were asleep. The first attempt he 
made at the drawing-room, but quickly perceiving that he 
had been observed by Miss Morden, he retired hastily. A 
council was held by the robbers, and it was fortunately 
determined to postpone the attack until the family had 
gone to rest. 

'* Nothing could be bolder or more likely to succeed, 
than Mitcheirs desperate resolution. It was to leap feet- 
foremost through the window and armed with a dagger to 
fight his way if opposed, and open the back door for his 
associates. He made the attempt, and providential cir- 
cumstances alone prevented its bein^ successful. That 
very morning a small iron bar had been placed across the 
window, it caught the robber in his leap, threw him back 
with violence, and the noise, united to the outcries of the 
idiot, alarmed the family instantly. 

** Circumstances, they say, will often make men coura- 
geous. In this case it had the same effect on two beings 
of a very different description — a lovely girl and an idiot 
boy. Miss Morden, throughout the trying scene, dis- 
played the coolest courage ; and the poor simpleton, who 
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commonly would avoid the appearance of a gun, armed 
with his spit, defended the breach like a hero. 

** We met at dinner. Julia, Miss Morden's cousin, 
would hardly venture to join us, for her brother rated her 
timidity severely. When the alarm was heard, the fearful 
girl buried her face beneath the bedcoverings, and re- 
mained in pitiable agitation until the contest ended. Mr. 
Morden took her from his daughter's arm, kissed her, 
and congratulated her on their delivery from the last 
night's danger. 

'* ' You little coward !' said the old man, jocularly ; 
* you must give your deliverer one kiss at least for your 
preservation/ The blushing girl received my salute; 
Miss Morden took my hand. * You, too, Emily, will you 
not reward your protector V Without coquetry, she laid 
her lips to mine, and that kiss was a sufficient recom- 
pence for twice the peril I had encountered. 

"But for me no praises seemed sufficient : the suc- 
cessful defence was attributed to my exertions ; and the 
fortunate shot that killed the villain smith was nevev to 
be sufficiently commended. 

** My visit ended. / was in love with Emily ; but 
then I had little chance of succeeding to the property 
which afterwards, by a chapter of accidents, fell to me ; 
and a company of foot was all my earthly riches. She 
was an heiress ; and would it be generous to take advan- 
tage of a casual service to press a suit that would be as 
painful to refuse as unlikely to be granted ? I mean (so 
says vanity) by Mr. Morden. No ! I overcame the 

temptation of risking a trial, and returned to ford, 

possessing the esteem and good wishes of every inhabit- 
ant of * the Wilderness.' 

** I was on parade some mornings after I rejoined the 
aregiment, when a horse, splendidly accoutred with a su- 
perb tiger-skin, holsters, saddle, and every housing fit for 
a field-officer, was led into the barrack-yard by a groom. 
The animal was a perfect picture of symmetry and strength ; 
a dark chestnut, sixteen hands high, and worth at least 
two hundred guineas. The groom presented me a letter ; 
it was from Mr. Morden — the horse was a present. 

•* Emily and her cousin married most happily, and we 
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have often met since. They treat me as sisters would a 
brother ; and we frequently talk of the night attack upon 
* the Wilderness/ 

" Three years passed away ; the gang had been inces- 
santly followed by Mr. Morden, and were extirpated with 
the solitary exception of Captain Bulger. Dreading the 
sleepless vengeance of that determined old man, this ruf- 
fian fled the country, and established himself in a disaf- 
fected district of the south. 

** In the interim I got a majority in the Seventieth, then 
quartered in Cork. Soon after I joined, I happened to 
be field-officer of the day on which a notorious criminal 
was doomed to suffer. The regiment had given a guard, 
and curiosity induced me to attend the execution. 

** I entered the pressroom. In a few minutes the male- 
factor appeared in white graveclothes, attended by two 
priests. It was ' mine ancient enemy,' Bulger 1 Sud- 
denly the sheriff was called out, and after a short absence 
returned, accompanied by a plain, vigorous country gen- 
tleman, enveloped in a huge driving-coat, and apparently 
like one who had travelled a considerable distance. 

** I looked at the criminal : he was the ruin of a power- 
ful man, and the worst-visaged scoundrel imaginable. 
He was perfectly unmoved, and preserved a callous sort 
of hardiesse ; and as the priests hurried over their Latin 
prayers, made a careless response whenever they directed 
him. The door leading to the drop was open, and the 
felon looked out upon the crowd most earnestly. * He is 
not there,* he murmured : ' he caused my apprehension^ 
but he will not see me die T and added, with a grim 
smile, * Morden, you neither kept your word, nor proved 
your prophecy V The muffled stranger stood suddenly 
forward: */ am here, Bulger! I paid for your appre- 
hension, and have come some hundred miles to witness^ 
your execution.* 

" * Morden,' said the dying felon, solemnly, * if a 
ghost can come back again, 77/ visit you !* 

" The person addressed smiled coldly : * I found you 
unable to execute your threats while living ; and, believe 
me, I apprehend nothing from you when dead.' 
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" The clock struck — ^the sheriflf gave the signal-^Bul- 
ger advanced to the scaffold — ^the drop fell, and in two 
minutes he was a corpse." * 



LETTER XXII. 

Conyersation.— A brave Resistance.— The Contrast.— The Burglary. 

" Well, I like a man to keep his word," said my rela- 
tive; " and I admire your friend Morden prodigiously for 
his punctual attendance on Mr. Bulger, when he made 
his parting bow to an admiring multitude, and, as the 
song goes, * died with his face to the city.' " 

" There is little danger after all," said the Colonel, " to 
be apprehended from ruffian force, if a man's nerve and 
coolness desert him not at the pinch. In house attacks, 
the odds are infinitely against the assailants. The at- 
tempt is generally made in the dead of night ; a robber- 
party are never sufiiciently organized to combine their 
efforts judiciously, and two men within, if properly armed 
and plentifully supplied with ammunition, are in my 
opinion an overmatch for a dozen outside the doors." 

** Calm and steady courage does wonders, certainly ; 
and, even when surprised and unprepared, a cool man 
will rarely be left without some means of defence. The 
Scotch proverb is a true saw — * a gleg (ready) hand never 
wanted weapon.' " 

"There never was a better illustration of that truth 
than the heroic resistance offered by an aged gentleman 
in the south to a band of ruffians, under most discou- 
raging circumstances. I knew him intimately," continued 
the Colonel ; " and Til briefly give you the story. 

" Several years ago, when the south of Ireland was, as 
it has ever been within my memory, in a disturbed state, 
a gentleman advanced in years lived in a retbed country- 
house. He was a bachelor, and whether trusting to his 
supposed popularity, or imagining that the general alarm 
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among the gentry was groundless, he continued in his 
lonely mansion long after his neighbours had deserted 
theirs for a safer residence in town. He had been indis- 
posed for several days ; and on the night he was attacked 
had taken supper in his bedroom, which was on the 
ground-floor, and inside a parlour with which it commu- 
nicated. The servants went to bed ; the house was shut 
up for the night ; and the supper-tray, with its appurte- 
nances, by a providential oversight, forgotten in the old 
man's chamber. 

" Some hours after he had retired to bed, he was 
alarmed at hearing a window lifted in the outer apart- 
ment ; his channber-door was ajar, and the moon shone 
brilliantly through the open casement, rendering objects 
in the parlour distinct and perceptible to any person in 
the inner room. Presently a man leaped through the 
window, and'^three others followed him in quick succes- 
sion. The old gentleman sprang from his bed, but un- 
fortunately there were no arms in the apartment. Re- 
collecting, however, the forgotten supper-tray, he pro- 
vided himself with a case-knife, and resolutely took his 
stand behind the open door. He had one advantage 
over the murderers — they were in full moonlight, and he 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 

'* A momentary hesitation took place among the party, 
who seemed undecided as to which of them should first 
enter the dark room; for, acquainted with the localities 
of the house, they knew well that there the devoted vic- 
tim slept. At last one of the villains cautiously ap- 
proached, stood for a moment in the doorway, hesitated, 
advanced a step — not a whisper was heard, a breathless 
silence reigned around, and the apartment before him was 
dark as the grave itself. * Go on, blast ye ! What the 
devil are ye afeerd oiV said the rough voice of an asso~ 
ciate behind. The robber took a second step, and the 
old man's knife was buried in his heart ! No second 
thrust was requisite, for, with a deep groan, the villain^ 
sank upon the floor. 

** The obscurity of the chamber, the sudden destruction 
caused by that deadly thrust, prevented the ruffians in 
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the outer room from knowing the fate of their companion. 
A second presented himself, crossed the threshold, stum- 
bled against his dead associate, and received the old 
man's knife in his bosom. The wound, though mortal, 
was not so fatal as the other ; and the ruffian had strength 
to ejaculate that he was ' a dead man !' 

** Instantly several shots were fired, but the old gentle- 
man's position sheltered him from the bullets. A third 
assassin advanced, levelled a long fowling-piece through 
the doorway, and actually rested the barrel against the 
old man's body. The direction, hov/ever, was a slanting 
one ; and, with admirable self-possession, he remained 
steady until the murderer drew the trigger, and the ball 
passed him without injury. But the flash from the gun 
unfortunately disclosed the place of his ambush, and then 
commenced a desperate struggle. The robber, a power- 
ful and athletic ruffian, closed and seized hitf victim round 
the body : there was no equality between the combatants 
with regard to strength ; and although the old man struck 
often and furiously with his knife, the blows were inef- 
fectual, and he was at last thrown heavily on the floor, 
with the murderer above him. Even then, at that awful 
moment, his presence of mind saved this heroic gentle- 
man. He found that the blade of the knife had turned, 
and he contrived to straighten it upon the floor. The 
ruffian's hands were already on his throat — the pressure 
became suffocating — a few moments more, and the con- 
test must have ended; but an accidental movement of 
his body exposed the murderer's side : the old man struck 
with his remelining strength one desperate blow — the rob- 
ber's grasp relaxed — and, with a yell of mortal agony, he 
fell dead across his exhausted opponent ! 

Horror-struck by the death- shriek of their comrade, the 
banditti wanted courage to enter that gloomy chamber 
which had been already fatal to so many. They poured 
an irregular volley in, and leaping through the open win- 
dow, ran ofl* leaving their lifeless companions behind. 

" Lights and assistance came presently — the chamber 
was a pool of gore, and the old man nearly in a state 
of insensibility, was covered with the blood, and encom- 
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passed by the breathless bodies of his intended murderers. 
He recovered however, to enjoy for years his well-won 
reputation, and to receive from the Irish Viceroy the hon- 
our of knighthood, which never was conferred before upon 
a braver man/' 

" I know a melancholy contrast to this gallant story," 
said my cousin ; ** it occurred not many years ago in an 
adjoining county. I heard it detailed in a court of justice 
as well as privately from the lips of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman, and I never shall forget his nervous agony, as he 
gave me a partial narrative of the outrage. 

'* Oh ! let us have the particulars, Julius ; next to a 
good ghost-story a cruel burglary is delightful." 

**In 181 — ," said my kinsman, **a gentleman with his 
family left Dublin, and removed to an extensive farm he 

had taken in the wild and troublesome barony of 

There was nd dwelling-house procurable for some time, 
and the strangers took up their residence in a large cabin 
upon the road-side, about a mile distant from the little 

town of ford. 

" It was naturally supposed, that coming to settle in a 
strange country, this gentleman had brought money and 
valuables along with him ; and a gang of robbers who in- 
fested that lawless [neighbourhood under the command of 
the notorious Captain Gallagher, marked the stranger for 
a prey. 

" This new settler had been married but a few months, 
and his wife was a young and very lovely woman. On 
the third night after their arrival they retired at their 
customary hour to rest — he slept upon the ground-floor, 
and the lady and her female attendants occupied some 
upper chambers. 

** It was past midnight ; the unsuspecting family were 

buried in deep repose, when Mr. was fearfully 

awakened by a stone shattering the window and breaking 
the looking-glass upon the table. He was unhappily a 
nervous timid man ; he was aware the house was being 
attacked ; a loaded carbine lay within his reach, but he 
appears to have abandoned all hope or thought of defend- 
ing himself ; — he heard the crashing of the cabin windows 
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-^he heard tlie appalling sound of women's shrieks — but, 
trembling and agitated, he had not power to leave his 
bed. 

« Never did a more dastardly gang attack a house than 
Gallagher's. After every window was driven in, more 
than half an hour elapsed before one of them would enter, 
although no show of resistance had been offered by the 
inmates of the house. The cowardly villains would oc- 
casionally peep through a shattered casement and instantly 
withdraw. 

'^ A single blow struck with good effect, one shot from 
the loaded carbine, would have scattered the scoundrels, 
and saved the family from plunder and a dreadful insult. 
But the unhappy man, paralyzed with terror, lay in help- 
less imbecility upon his bed, and the banditti, satisfied 
that no resistance would be offered, at last made good an 
entrance. 

" They lighted candles, bound the unfortunate gentle- 
man, left him half dead with terror, and proceeded to 
ransack the premises. Soon after shrieks from the lady's 
chamber announced their being there. They drank wine, 
and broke every place and thing in the expectation of 
plunder. 

"But unfortunately they were disappointed ; I say un- 
fortunatelyy for had they found money, it is possible the 
lady would have been preserved from insult. Maddened 
by liquor, and disappointed in their expected booty, the 
helpless women were subjected to savage insult. 

" What must have been that wretched man's sufferings, 
as he listened to the supplications of his beautiful wife for 
pity ? Some of the villains were * of milder mood ' than 
their fellows, and a partial protection was afforded to the 
miserable lady. 

" After a dreadful visit of three hours, the ruffians left 
the house. Their apprehension was almost immediate. 
I was present at the trial, and the testimony of that beau- 
tiful woman, who sat on the bench beside the Judge, 
with the evidence of the wretched husband^ was melan- 
choly. 

<* Conviction followed, and I attended at the place of 
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execution. Gallagher, the most horrible-looking scoun- 
drel imaginable, came out. The buzz among the crowd 
subsided into muttered prayers and compassionate ejacula- 
tions. He, the felon, was unmoved ; his deportment was 
desperately hardened ; he looked without emotion on the 
multitude, and from amid the mass recognised some ac- 
quaintances, and acknowledged them with a demoniac 
grin. He was turned oflF in savage callousness — but his 
life was miserably prolonged. 

** From his immense weight — for the ruffian was of 
Herculean proportions — the rope gave way and he fell 
with violence to the ground' His thighs were badly 
fractured, and he was carried to the scaffold again a 
maimed and trembling wretch. All his hardihood had 
forsaken him, and if it were possible for a man to undergo 
the agonies of death a second time, assuredly they were 
twice endured by that loathsome criminal — Captain Gal- 
lagher." 



LETTER XXIII. 

Midnight Reflections.— A good Story-teller.— The aflledr of Ninety-eight. 

We separated for the night, and I retired to my well- 
appointed dormitory ; every thing bespoke cleanliness and 
comfort, from the snowy coverlet to the sparkling fire of 
brilliant bog-deal. The room was papered with carica- 
tures, and crowded with prints on sporting subjects. 
This was cheerful and bachelor-like. I looked at the 
mantelpiece ; a brass blunderbuss and a case of pistols 
were there suspended in most effective order. This 
brought on a train of thought, and all the pleasant nar- 
ratives of my kinsman and his visiter rushed back to my 
recollection. 

I have, God help me ! no fancy for what the Irish call 
active amusements. I would have no ambition to hold 
a nocturnal colloquy with Mr. Bulger — nor would it af- 
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ford me satisfaction to listen to solemn assurances of his 
determination to cut my throat. I would not give one 
farthing, to spend half-an-hour in a dark closet with three 
robbers and a case-knife. I love uninterrupted repose, 
and it would annoy me to have my window dismantled at 
midnight, and my entire toilet annihilated by a well- 
directed volley of paving-stones. On earth there is not 
a more enchanting object than the exquisite symmetry of 
a woman's well-formed leg ; but Miss Morden's would 
have no charms for me, if precluded by a discharge of 
musketry. There is moreover a murderer quietly contoned 
within a room or two of mine; and though the man may 
be " honest,'* as my loving cousin believes and verifies, 
yet one feels nervous in being within a dozen yards of a 
man who has thinned the population for the third time. 

Your stupid Englishman retires to bed after his daily 
labour is ended — your livelier Milesian then only lays 
himself out for pleasure, and betakes himself to shoot at 
a Justice of the Peace, or still better, amuse himself with 
a too-roo among the Peelers. Do you go out to dinner? 
— Calculate on being fired at when returning. Do you 
require a physician? — The odds are, that the honest 
doctor is qualified for a patient himself, before he leaves 
your lawn. Do you delight in hunting ? — You will find 
the monotonous period of waiting at the cover-side, 
agreeably diversified by the occasional whistle of a mus- 
ket-bullet from some ambushed Rockite ; and if you ven- 
ture to send a horse out to exercise, your groom returns 
soluSy to acquaint you that the quadruped is no more, 
and that the gentleman who despatched him, sent you his 
regrets that he was so unlucky as to miss yourself, but, 
by the assistance of the Blessed Lady — for they are a 
pious and religious race — he hoped to be more successful 
on a future opportunity. Are you fond of a quadrille ?-— 
Ascertain before you attempt your first chassez, that the 
ball-room windows are bricked-upy and a guard of ho- 
nour stationed at the door. Are you, unfortunately y a 
parson ? — Insure your life to the uttermost farthing you 
can raise — arrange your affairs — perfect your will — and, 
if you be curious in posthumous renown, prepare your 
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epitaph ; tiien demand one thirtieth of your tithes— yoti 
are a dead man to a moral — and your heirs, executors, 
and assigns, secure of opulence within a fortnight. 

All this is pleasant and exciting, but I, as I premised, 
" have no ambition." In spite of female persecution, I 
will return to England (if my life be spared) before the 
" inorrow of All Souls," a day for ever mgrafted on my 
memory, it being the appointed period that a rascally tai- 
lor (when I was in the Blues) allotted for producing my 
body before his Majesty's Barons of the Exchequer. 

Thus resolved I went to sleep. Next morning my cousin 
rallied me at breakfast. " I think, Colonel Dwyer, we 
gave my iriend Frjank enough of robber narratives last 
night. Confess, was your couch visited by any of the 
departed heroes, whom illiberal enactments consign to the 
gallows, while lesser men are sent in state to Westminster ? 
Dreamed you 

— Of cntUag foreign throats j 

Of breaches, amboscadoes, Spanish blades H* 

" Ah no," said the Colonel, " our dull tales require 
tlie seasoning of good story-telling to render them impres- 

sive, I wish my quondam acquaintance, Mr. , had 

been here, and, by the shade of Munchausen, he would 
have embellished a simple burglary to such superlative 

Eerfection, that I am persuaded your kinsman could not 
ave counted on a second night's sleep for a fort- 
night." 

*' Is the gentleman happy in description?" I in- 
quired. 

** Inimitable. * He lies like truth.' I shall never 
forget the first evening I met him." The Colonel took 
a preparatory pinch of brown mixture, and thus pro- 
ceeded : 

'* Before I retired from the army, I was ordered to 
Castlebar to attend a court-martial. It was then a most 
hospitable town, and during our stay I and the other 
members of the Court had more invitations than we could 
possibly accept of. 

** At a large dinner-party, the conversation turned on 
circumstances connected with the disgraceful defeat of 
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the King's troops here, in Ninety-eight, by Humbert, An 
elderly gentleman opposite to me at table, favoured us 
Vflth a striking and spirited account of the affair, and 
none conld give it with more effect, for he had been a 
prominent actor in the scene. 

*' It was really the most soul-stirring narrative I had 
ever listened to, — and when in course of the detail the 
fortune of the day threatened to become disastrous, the 
individual exertions of this gallant gentleman appear to 
have been incredible. He flew through every arm of the 
Royal forces — objurgated the militia, lauded the artillery, 
encouraged the irregulars, and d — d the carbineers; 
— ^held momentary consultation with three field-officers, 
and the Lord only knows how many subordinates besides 
—and traversed the line from one extremity to the other 
with such rapidity, as proved that he must have been 
mounted on a race-horse, or possessed of the gift of 
ubiquity itself. 

** When the panic became general and a rout inevitable, 
it was melancholy to hear this veteran mourn over blighted 
glory and blasted renown. He was forced away at last, 
it appeared, by the remnant of the combatants ; but still, 
* in the ranks of death you'd find him,' retiring reluctantly 
through the town, a sort of intermediate speck between 
his own rear-guard and the French advance. How the 
deuce he escaped the cross-fire of both, I never could 
comprehend. 

" I looked at him with wonder and respect — no trucu- 
lent traces of war lined a harsh and merciless countenance 
— no * token true of foughten field' disfigured him with 
scar or blemish ; but there was a quiet tradesman-sort of 
simper eternally mantling over his features, which would 
have been worth a hundred a-year to any city dealer 
in ladies' mercery. Surely, thought I, he has at all 
events the true military enlargement on the occiput, and 
ril warrant it a splendid development. In short I was 
astonished, and marvelled how well such apparent be- 
nignity concealed a heart, that only throbbed with rapture 
amid the roar and blaze of battle. 
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** How long this train of tliought might have continued 
is uncertain ; it was broken by a twitch upon the elbow 
from my neighbour. — * Curse him,' he said in a whisper 
that paralyzed me, * his story is nothing to-night, he forgot 
to kick down Humbert's aide-de-camp.' 

<< ' Kick down (tn axde^-camp ! that would indeed be 
an unusual feat.' 

" * Well, Sir, that very feat is worth the remainder of 
the battle. It happened that our fat friend opposite had 
a horse that never could endure a crupper ; the rider was 
disabled in a charge, broke his sabre, and was, or rather 
any other man would be, completely Aprs de combat. 
AVhat did he do in this dUemmar 

" * Call out lustily for quarter, I presume." 

** * The farthest thing from his intentions. No, he 
slipped his hand slily over the croup, and with the first 
fling knocked out the brain's of Humbert's principal aide- 
de-camp. There was a simple and ingenious method of 
making a vacancy in an enemy*s staff! Oh, the story is 
nothing, wanting it ! Had I not better make him tell 
it over in the new V 

** Just then we were summoned to the drawing-room, 
and whether the narrative was again given to the company, 
with the interesting addendum of the kick, I cannot take 
on me to say." 

" Was the man even present at the battle ?" I in- 
quired. 

** As much, my friend, as you were at Camperdown; 
and I have reason to believe, that that affair was trans- 
acted before you were bom. He absconded the moment 
it was known the French had landed at Killala, and never 
appeared in the county afterwards until the rebellion was 
suppressed, and the country as quiet as it is at present." 

** Heaven protect us !" I exclaimed. " It is a lying 
world that we live in." 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Spring Tides.— Heonessej and the Portmanteaa.— Spillet-fishing.-- Ck)al fish- 
ing.— Mackerel. — Sea-fowl.— A Failure. — Preserving Gunpowder.— An Ex* 
Idosion.— Another Accident.— A House burned.— The Dinner Signal. 

The springs have commenced, and the gray and lower- 
ing atmosphere which the influence of these tides occasion 
has set in. Although the darkness would intimate a 
change, the fresh breeze and sky appearances portend, 
as they tell me, good weather. 

We are bound for the bay to lay down spillets ; and 
during the tedious interval which of necessity occurs before 
they can be lifted, we shall kill coal-fish, shoot sea-gulls, 
smoke cigars, and no doubt, have a further detail of atro- 
cities from the Colonel, which would put the Newgate 
Calendar to the blush. 

The mainsail is chalk-up f — the hooker has slipped her 
cables and hangs by a single end to the pier, — and we are 
waiting for a row-boat, which four sturdy peasants propel 
with might and main from the opposite shore. There is a 
man in the stern-sheets who engrosses the undivided 
attention of my cousin and his followers. The boat 
approaches, and * Blessed Mary ! can il be V* there sit 
Hennessey and the Colonel's portma-nteau ! The embassy 
has succeeded, the bustle of the boatmen is commensurate 
to the importance of the freight, and they give way in the 
•full consciousness, that they carry '* Csesar and his saddle- 



Mr. Burke has made the amende honorable; my 
cousin looks two inches taller, and hints slily that feudal 
power in Ballycroy is not yet extinct ; and well he may, 
for the Colonel's chattels are uninjured — no rude hand has 
undone a buckle — not a shirt is wanting, or even the fold 
of a neckcloth disarranged. There is a mysterious whisper- 
ing between the ambassador and Pattigo ; the commander 
rejoices over his wardrobe ; my kinsman looks " every inch 

Li 
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a king;" and I am probably the happiest of all, for I trust 
that the pleasant narratives which for two nights robbed 
me of my rest, like * the thousand and one* of Schehera- 
zade, have at last drawn to a close. 

Did a man wish to moralize upon the unrealities of 
human expectations, let him hang over a spillet, and be 
interested in its success. Conceive an eternity of line, 
with a thousand hooks at given distances — as every snoud 
is placed a fathom apart, a person less conversant with 
figures than Joe Hume, may guess the total. This end- 
less continuity of hemp must be carefully taken up^ Do 
it slowly, and the thing is worse than a penance to Lou^h 
Dergh ; and if you attempt rapidity, the odds are that the 
hack- line breaks, and a full hour will scarcely remedy the 
mischief. 

It would puzzle a philosopher to determine the state of 
affairs in ten-fathom water ; and if you shoot in foul 
ground, you will probably lose the spillet, or with a world 
of labour disentangle a moiety irom rocks and sea-weed. 
Should it however have escaped those casualties, after 
a two hours' probation, while you listen to a Drimindhu* 
from the skipper, and the exact state of the herring- 
market from the crew, you proceed to raise it. Up 
it comes — that vibratory motion announces that a fish is 
fast upon the snoud ; conjecture is busily at work, and 
there is a difference of opinion, whether * the deceived 
one* be a codling or red gurnet. It appears — a worthless, 
rascally, dog-fish ! A succession of line comes in — star- 
fish, and ** few and far between," some solitary plaices 
and flounders — at last a victim — heavy and unresisting. 
An indistinct glance of a dark object broad as a tea-tray, 
brings the assistant spilleteer, gaff in hand, to the quarter. 
Alas ! the turbot in expectation, turns out to be a ray ! 
Often have I shot a spillet under favourable circumstances 
and in approved ground, and lost time, hooks, and snouds, 
and my whole reward was a boat-load of skates and dog- 
fish. 

We ran quickly with a leading wind, to the fishing- 
bank, and having shot the spillets ; a tedious thing 

* A m^^choly Irish ditty. 
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enough ; stood for a rocky part of the coast, where the 
coal-fish are always abundant. This water-sport (viz. 
coal-fishing) is unknown * to the many,' and yet to him 
whose hands are not unacquainted with rope and oar, it 
afiTords at times an admirable amusement. 

The coal-fishing requires a stiff breeze, and if there be 
a dark sky it is all the better. In its detail, it is perfectly 
similar to mackerel-fishing, only that the superior size of 
the coal-fish makes stronger tackle and a heavier lead 
indispensable. 

An eel of seven or eight inches long is the bait. The 
head being removed, the hook is introduced as in a 
minnow, and the skin brought three or four inches up the 
snoud. This latter is a fine line of two or three fathoms 
length, affixed to the trap-stick and lead, the weight of 
which latter is regulated by the rate of sailing. 

The coal-fish, in weight, varies from two to fourteen 
pounds ; it is finely shaped, immensely rapid, uniting the 
action of the salmon with the voracity of the pike. If he 
miss his first dash, he will follow the bait to the stern of 
the boat, and I have often hooked them within a fathom 
of the rudder. 

Four or five knots an hour is the best rate of sailing for 
killing coal -fish, and upon a coast where they are abundant, 
the sport at times is excellent. 

Like the pike, the coal-fish is very indiflferent to the 
tackle used, which is generally very coarse. Not so the 
mackerel ; he requires much delicacy of line and bait to 
induce him to take. 

In light winds, or when the fish are out of humour, 
1 have killed mackerel by substituting a salmon casting- 
line of single gut, for the hempen snoud commonly 
employed by fishermen, which with a newly-cut bait of 
phosphoric brilliancy commonly overcame his resolve 
against temptation. But there are times when a change 
of weather, or some inexplicable phenomena of sea or sky, 
render these fish dull and cautious ; for usually it requires 
but trifling art to kill them. 

A little experience is necessary. The bait must be cut 
from the freshest mackerel, and assimilated in size and 
l2 
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shape to the herring-fry, which they generally follow; 
and the wcu^ of the boat must be so regulated, as to 
preserve the deception by a sufficient velocity, without 
breaking by its rapidity the mackerel's hold. The 
mouth of this fish is particularly tender ; and if care be 
not taken, many will drop from the hook, before they can 
be secured on board. 

Unaccustomed to the painful effects which friction and 
salt water occasion hands unused to henip^ I transferred 
my line to an idle boy, who proved a much more fortunate 
coaUfisher than I, notwithstanding the instructions of my 
friend Pattigo. 

We were bearing down to a glorious play of sea-birds, 
and I got a gun uncased to practise at the gulls. It was 
a curious and bustling scene. Above, thousands of these 
birds were congregated in a small circle, screaming, and 
rising, and dipping over a dense mass of fry, which ap- 
peared at times brejaking the surface of the water, while 
grebes and puffins of many varieties were persecuting 
those unhappy sprats underneath. As we bore down, I 
fired at a few straggling puffins. Some were missed, 
some disabled, but not a clean-killed bird ! The great 
body of sea-fowl appeared so much engrossed with their 
predatory pursuits, as to neither attend to the reports of 
the gun, or notice the approach of the hooker, until the 
boat's bolt-sprit seemed almost parting this countless host 
of floating and fiying plunderers. 

Bent on destruction^ I waited until we cleared the ball, 
and reached that happy distance when the charge should 
open properly. Pattigo estimated the shot would, mode- 
rately, produce a stone of feathers. I fired ; a solitary 
gull dropped in the water, and half a dozen wounded 
birds separated from the crowd, and went screaming off 
to sea. The failure was a toelancholy one. I sank im- 
measurably in the estimation of the crew as an artiste* 
Pattigo's bag of feathers was but an unrealized dream — 
while my kinsman muttered something about the best 
single he ever possessed — and I, to cover my disgrace, 
occupied myself with reloading. 

** I can't congratulate you on your gunnery," said my 
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cousin, " although I must admit, that it required some 
ingenuity to avoid accidents among the crowd. But give 
me the gun, — and here comes a victim," he continued, as 
a huge gray gull, reckless of danger, wheeled as they will 
do, round and round a wounded companion. 

** I would not be in his coat for half the hooker," said 
Pattigo, in a stage whisper. 

" The Lord look to him I" exclaimed another boatman, 
" if it be not a sin to pray for a bird/* 

" He shall not carry his life to the water," rejoined the 
Master, as he laid the barrel to his eye. 

But, notwithstanding prayer and prophecy, the gull 
merely parted a few feathers, and flew off to all appearance 
with little injury. 

** By every thing blind !" exclaimed my kinsman, " the 
gun must have been charged with sawdust. Ha ! let's see 
file flask ! Frank, Frank, thou art a careless gunner ; the 
powder is not worth one farthing." 

It was true. I had forgotten rtiy flask in the pocket 
of a wet cota more,* and consequently the powder was 
spoiled. 

** Nothing puzzles me more, with the exception of 
keeping the Sheriff at a distance, than preserving gun- 
powder, and preventing my arms from rusting, and it is 
incredible how soon the humidity of this climate spoils the 
one, and causes the other, f 

" My grand magazine is a sort of basket, secured with 
a lid and padlock and covered with a sheep-skin, which 
like the coffin of Mahomet hangs suspended between sky 
and earth, from the couples of the kitchen. This dispo- 
sition secures it alike against damp and accident. My 
arms give me an infinity of trouble, but by a weekly 
inspection I manage to keep all in order. 

" It is marvellous how quickly, even with moderate care, 
powder spoils. With my attention I experience little in- 
convenience, as I always warm my flask by plunging it in 
boiling water, before I take the field. This renders the 
powder sufficiently dry without deteriorating from its 

* Anglice, great-coat. 

t Illustrations, Nos. XXVIII. XXIX. 
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strength, which exposure to a stronger heat will inevitably 
occasion. 

** By the way, I have had more actual experience in 
this necessary article than was exactly agreeable. Come^ 
we will bear away for the Lodge, and as the Colonel 
is immersed in * The Packet,* and deep in the debate, I 
will give you the particulars. In powder I am not 
* ignarus maliy for I blew myself up, or made an excellent 
attempt, — and burned a cabin to the very ground. 

" Both tales are briefly told. We were on a Christmas 
visit, when, a slight fall of snow having taken place over- 
night, the host proposed that I and Captain H of the 

7th dragoons should go out and shoot snipes among the 
numerous drains by which his lawn was irrigated. Guns 
were procured, but only one powder-flask was attainable, 
and it was to be a partnership concern. For this purpose 
it was large enough in all conscience, being an old- 
fashioned horn bound with brass, and capable of holding 
a pound of powder. Wejilledit to the top. At a short 
distance from the house a snipe sprang unexpectedly — ^I 
killed it — and in attempting to reload, the charge ignited 
in the barrel, and the horn blew up in my hand. My 
clothes were reduced to tinder, my hat scorched, my hair 
and eyebrows burned off, but excepting a slight cut in my 
hand, otherwise I was perfectly uninjured. Not a frag^ 
ment of the flashy but one shattered piece of horn ^ could 
be found upon the unbroken surface of the snow. 

H , who was about one hundred yards distant from 

me, described the explosion as louder than the report of 
a nine- pounder; yet, to me, the noise seemed trifling. 
Was not this escape miraculous ? 

** The second explosion in which I perpetrated arson, 
occurred some ten miles up the river. By some unhappy 
mischance I took out a flask of condemned powder, an4 
the accident was not discovered, until it was too late to be 
remedied. To dry the powder was the alternative, and 
we repaired for this purpose to the only house within fouy. 
miles of the place, a shieling occupied by an old herdfir 
man and his wife. 

" The powder was spread upon a wooden platter, and 
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Wd at a sufficient distance from the fire ; and while I 
stirred it with a ramrod at a distance, one of my attend- 
ants conceived it a fitting opportunity to roast a cast of 
potatoes in the embers. Both operations went forward 
successfully. The powder was almost dry ; the potatoes 
nearly roasted ; when my follower ingeniously contrived 
to introduce a coal into the loose powder. This incident 
though trifling in itself, made an immediate alteration in 
affairs. The roof of the cabin was dry as tinder, while 
tow, flax, and other combustible matters, were stored 
immediately above the hearth. In a moment all was in 
flames —the potato-roaster blown into the corner, and I, 
either by fear or gunpowder, capsized in another direc- 
tion. 

" The agony of the poor old woman, who fortunately 
was outside the hovel when the explosion took place, was 
pitiable. In five minutes her cabin was a ruin — and to 
her, that wretched shieling was worth a marble palace. 
For a time she could not be pacified. In vain she was 
assured * that the master would build her a new house, 
wider, and bigger, and warmer, ay, and that should have 
a wooden door ;' but like another Rachel she mourned 
and refused to be comforted. 

" Two or three days removed her sorrow. I sent 
assistance, and progressing like another Aladdin, the 
cabin rose Phoenix-like from its ashes. It is now the 
envy of the passing traveller — and as the old couple clo^ 
their wooden door at night, they pray for the Master's 
long life, and bless God that * a pound of powder blew 
up at their fireside.* 

** But, see ! old John's signal flies at the flag-staff. In 
with that endless spillet, Pattigo ! Pshaw ! red gurnets, 
codlings, flat-fish, with skates and rays eternally. Now, 
out reefs — on with the big gib — nay, my dear Colonel, I 
am commander. Ease away the sheets. Ha I she stoops 
tdf it! Hish ! she travels ! Carry on, Pattigo — the Co- 
\&m\ is aboard, * CcBsarem vehis F — She does scrape the 
stmd a little ; but we are fairly over the 6ar— John's 
dinner-signal would make any man a hero." 
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LETTER XXV. 

A calm night.— Sand.eel fishiogr.— Dangeroas to the Fair Sez^— Cockles^— 
Crabs.— Scallops.— Oysters.— Punt adrift.— My brother's shoes.— Seal sur- 
prised.— Incident.— Oon burst.— Birroiogham Guns — Percussion locks.— 
London makers.— Barrel-making.— Gun-making.— Inferior Guns.— Shooting 
Accident 

It was nearly dark, but the night was calm and wamu 
I Stole from the heated room to indulge in a luxurious 
smoke al fresco ; and seated upon the wall of the little 
pier puffed away in Turkish indolence. The swell upon 
the bar was particularly distinct, as in successive falls the 
wave burst upon the sands, and ran hissing up the beach 
till its volume of water broke and subsided. The tide was 
almost out, and the river which forms the channel of the 
estuary, would hardly reach beyond the knee ; and I 
thought of the singular contrast that existed between the 
quiet stream, now scarcely a stone's throw over, and the 
fierce and lowering water which a westerly gale forces in, 
rushing every moment with increased violence from the 
ocean, and threatening to burst over bank and rock that 
opposed a barrier to its rage. — My musings were however 
speedily interrupted : voices came towards me from oppo- 
site directions, and loud and frequent laugh replied to 
rustic badinage and youthful romping. My cousin 
joined me, and from him I ascertained that the jolly 
parties who seemed every where scattered over the sands 
beyond the river, were the village girls assembled to 
collect sand-eels, an employment they would pursue till 
the returning tide filled the estuary again. A little flat 
punt, which the servants use for bringing spring water 
from the bent banks, was speedily placed upon the river, 
and we pushed over to the opposite strand, and found 
ourselves surrounded by several hundreds of the young 
villagers of both siexes, who were busily engaged in this 
curious species of night-fishing. 
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The sand-eels are generally from four to nine inches in 
length, and lie beneath the surface seldom deeper than a 
foot. The method of taking them is very simple ; it is 
effected by passing a case-knife or sickle with a blunted 
c<^&6, quickly through the sands ; and by this means the 
fish is brought to the surface, and its phosphoric hriU 
liancy betrays it instantly. At the particular times 
during the summer months when these eels run in upon 
the estuary, quantities sufficient to fill several barrels have 
been collected during a night. "When dressed the fish is 
reckoned by the peasantry a great delicacy, but to my 
taste it is much too strong. But they are sought after for 
other purposes : from the particular brilliancy of the skin 
they make an admirable bait for flat-fish; and henee 
a spillet-setter prefers them to every other kind, as they 
are much more durable than the lug,* and infinitely pre- 
ferable to eels of coarser size. 

In speaking of this nocturnal fishery, if a search in the 
sands may so be termed, my cousin said that it was a 
source of considerable trouble to himself and the priest in 
their respective vocations : for accidents of a delicate 
description were occasionally to be lamented, and many 
an unhappy calamity was traced to ** the returning from 
the sand-eels." "Whether the danger of this curious pur- 
suit enhanced its enjoyment is questionable ; but, regard- 
less of the frequent mishaps, which prudent mothers would 
of course duly enumerate, the fair portion of the p^santry 
waited anxiously for twilight, and then fortified by mater- 
nal advice and female resolution, set off in troops to the 
Strand, to share the pleasures and the perils of this inte- 
resting but dangerous amusement. 

A crowd of a more youthful description of the pea- 
santry, are collected every spring-tide to gather cockles 
on the same sands by daylight when the tide answers. 
The quantities of these shell-fish thus procured would 
almost exceed belief ; and I have frequently seen more 
than would load a donkey, collected during one tide by 
the children of a single cabin. They form a valuable and 
wholesome addition to the limited variety that the Irish 

* The sand- worm used by fishermen. 
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peasant boasts at his humble board ; and afford chil^ 
dren, too young for other tasks, a safe and useful employ- 
ment. 

Indeed, its plentiful supply of shell-fish may be enume- 
rated among the principal advantages which this wild 
coast offers to its inhabitants. Along the cliffs, whether 
in the islands or on the main, lobsters are found 
in abundance ; and, if the peasantry possessed the neces- 
sary means for prosecuting the fishery, it might at times 
afford them a lucrative employment. But, simple as the 
apparatus is, they do not possess it; and the lobsters 
obtained by sinking pots and baskets in the deep sea, are 
taken by strangers, who come for this purpose from a 
considerable distance. Those killed by the islanders are 
only procurable at low springs, when the ebbing of the 
water beyond its customary limits, permits caves and cran- 
nies in the rocks being investigated, which in ordinary 
tides could not be entered. 

Crabs are found on this coast of considerable size and 
sufficiently numerous. Like the lobsters, they are only 
accidently procured, but there is no doubt but a large 
supply could be obtained if proper means were employed 
to take them. 

The most esteemed of all the shell-fish tribe by the 
western fisherman is the scallop, which here is indeed of 
very superior size and flavour. They are commonly found 
by the oyster-dredgers in deep water ; and are estimated 
so highly as a luxury, as to cause their being transferred 
to the next gentleman who may have been serviceable to 
the peasant who finds them, or whose future favour it may 
be advisable to propitiate. Indeed in former days, and 
those too not very distant from our own times, to approach 
a justice of the peace without " a trifle for his honour/'- 
would be an offence of passing magnitude ; a basket of ' 
chickens, a cleave of scallops, or an ass-load of oyslefs,^' 
harbingered the aggriever and the aggrieved. If these ' 
formulee were not duly attended to, the fountain of tew^* 
was hermetically sealed ; and a house functionary^— for all 
the. servants on the establishment were " four pound cofi-' ' 
stables" — announced that *' his honour would do no jtts- 
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tice/' and bundled off the applicant to some one more 
approachable of his Majesty's numerous and poor es- 
quires. 

The oysters found in the bays and estuaries along this 
coast are of a very superior quality, and their quantity 
may be inferred from the fact, that on the shores where 
they are bedded, a turf-basket large enough to contain 
six or seven hundred, can be filled for a sixpence. A 
couple of men will easily, and in a few hours, lift a horse- 
load ! and, notwithstanding the numbers carried off by 
sailing-boats from Clare and Munster, the stock appears 
to be little reduced by the constant dredging. There are 
besides these, other shell-fishes greatly prized by the 
peasantry, but which I had never had the curiosity to eat, 
such as razor-fish, clams, and various kinds of muscles. 
These occasionally make a welcome change in the other- 
wise unvarying potato diet; and better still, employ the 
idler members of the family, whose youth or age unfits 
them for more laborious exertions. 

We dallied so long among the fairer portion of the 
sand-eel fishers, that the tide insensibly rose, and when we 
reached the place where our punt had been secured, we 
discovered that the water had crept up the sands and 
floated the frail skiff away. To hail and get a boat from 
the Lodge, from the calmness of the night was readily 
effected ; and while it was being launched down the beach, 
my kinsman told me that it was not the first time that 
the treacherous punt had played truant to its crew. 

" On a stormy evening one of the boatmen was ordered 
to cross the estuary for spring water, and set out accord- 
ingly for a supply, accompanied by a wild-looking and 
nondescript animal who infests the premises who is 
known to the establishment by the name of ' AchiL* The 
riyer was flooded, the evening stormy, and Peeterein, after 
leaving his coadjutor in strict charge of the skiff, set off 
to fill his water-vessels, and to return if possible before the 
d^sk had fallen into darkness. Achilf as the evening was 
cbjilly, lay down in the bottom of the skiff to shelter him- 
self from the piercing east wind ; and in place of keeping 
watch and ward like an able mariner, composed himself to 
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sleep. Meanwhile the ri?er rose fearAiUy; the breese 
fresnened into a gale, and when Peetepein hnrried baok 
with his water-vessels, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the punt half a mile down channel, harrying as fast as a 
flooaed river and a freshcDing storm could urge it to the 
bar, which now broke id thunder. I had been shooting 
on this side, and reached the strand while Peeterein 
was hallooing for assistance. A boat vras rapidly 3e* 
spatched — ^the skiff when its destruction appeared inevita- 
ble, was overtaken, and Achil found as comfortably asleep 
as if he were in his accustomed crib in the barn. The 
ebullitions of Peeterein*s sorrow, while the fate of skiff and 
boy was still uncertain, astonished me ; and when I saw 
the punt in tow, I observed that, as the boy was recovered, 
he might now cease his lamentations. — " The Lord be 
blessed ! there she is : another minute would have made 
noggin-staves of her ! Arrah ! and did ye think it was 
Achil I was frettin after — the devil pursue him for an 
unlucky member ! No, faith ! — I was in sore distress, for 

my brother's shoes were aboard T " 

♦ • * * « 

We were assembled round the breakfast-table this 
morning, and it was a questionable affair whether we 
should pass the forenoon in the warren, or shoot a spillet 
on the banks, when the conclave was dissolved by one of 
those incidental alarms that diversify the rustic monotony 
of our commonplace existence. The spring-tide had left 
the channel nearly dry, and except in some deep pools, 
the water was but ankle deep. Into one of these an 
unlucky seal had been seduced in pursuit of a salmon, 
and his retreat was cut off before he was aware that his 
ill-timed chass6 would cause his ruin. On his being dis- 
covered, a host of cockle-gatherers formed across the neck 
of the hole, while a breathless courier brought the tidings 
to the Lodge. Instantly all was bustle ; a salmon-net 
was procured, and the whole of the " Dramatis Personfie,'^ 
even to the Colonel and the Priest, were speedily armed 
with divers and deadly implements. Old Antony had 
hobbled off at the first alarm, and by the prudent 
plan of taking time by the forelock, managed to be the 
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first man at the scene of action. It was a deep, and rather 
an extensive pool, and the unfortunate seal absconded to 
the place most likely to afford concealment till the flood- 
tide should liberate him from the hand of his enemies. 
But alas! they were many and malignant — and driven 
from his deepest and last retreat, to avoid being meshed in 
the net he was forced upon the shoal, when an otter-spear 
struck to the socket of the grains by the vigorous arm of 
Hennessey, killed him without a struggle. When the net 
was brought ashore, the moiety of a large salmon remained 
in the meshes, and told the errand which induced the de- 
funct seal to commit himself to the faithless shoals which 
proved so fatal to him. 

* # * # * 

This is, indeed, a day of incidents. Dinner was just 
removed, when, on the top of flood, a coast-guard galley 
ran in with a leading breeze from the westward. The very 
elegant proportions of the boat, the happy attitude, the 
snowy whiteness of her large lugs, as with the favourable 
light which a sunless but clear blue sky gave, she rounded 
the headland, and came up like a race-horse to the pier, 
had called our undivided attention to her arrival. While 
conjecture was busy as to what her business might be, we 
observed a man with his arm slung in a handkerchief, and 
apparently in considerable pain , leave her. The cause was 
soon ascertained, for a serious accident had occurred, and 
we all adjourned to the kitchen, where Antony was already 
occupied with the wound. 

It appeared that a gun with which the poor fellow 
had been shooting rabbits, had burst and shattered his 
hand ; and when I saw the whole of the palm sadly lace- 
rated, and the thumb attached by a small portion of the 
muscles, I really feared to save it was a hopeless task. 
But Antony and my kinsman thought differently. The 
old man bound the wound up with a professional neatness 
that I could not have expected from him ; the patient was 
accommodated in the Lodge, and in a fortnight the galley 
again returned to bring him thoroughly convalescent to his 
station. • 

I had some curiosity to examine th^ unlucky gun that 
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caused the mischief. There was a longitudiaal rent along 
the barrel of seven or eight inches length, terminating 
where the left hand usually grasps the stock. There hac^ 
no doubt, been a deep flaw in the inside of the metal ; foj: 
the wounded man declared that he had not loaded the 
gun beyond the customary charge. 

It proved to be one of those wretched affairs which are 
constantly smuggled into Ireland, and sold under the de- 
nomination of London guns, but which, it is well known, 
are fabricated in Birmingham ; and the extent to which 
this dangerous imposition upon public safety is carried, 
would scarcely be credited. There is a constant demand 
in this unhappy country for fire-arms ; the well-afFected 
and disaffected seek them for very different purposes : one 
wants them for defence, the other requires them for aggres- 
sion ; and every steamer that arrives from Liverpool, has 
generally some stands of contraband arms on board. 
# # # # # 

That our times should be as far distinguished for 
increased effect and superior elegance in the formation of 
fire-arms, as for any other mechanical improvement, will 
be admitted by all but the most prejudiced of the old 
school. Antique gunners may still be found, who are 
obstinate in preferring the flint to the percussion plan. 
But any person who has suffered the disappointments that 
the best guns on the former principle will entail upon 
those that carry them, and particularly in wet and stormy 
weather, will freely admit the wonderful advantages, that 
simple and effective invention, the copper cap, confers 
upon the modern sportsman. The misery entailed upon 
the man who in rain and storm attempts to load and dis- 
charge a flint gun, may be reckoned among the worst upon 
the human catalogue ; and if he who has suffered repeated 
disappointments of eternal misses and dilatory explosions 
from a thick flint and a damp pan, tried the simple and 
elegant improvement now in general use, he would 
abandon the stone gun for ever. 

It has been said that gun-making is only brought to per- 
fection iu London, and that the Irish are not able to com- 
pete with their English rivals. I am of this opinion, I con- 
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fess, apd decidedly partial to a London gun ; and while I 
admit that I have occasionally met with excellent fire- 
arms produced by Dublin makers, yet they are in finish 
^nd elegance far behind those which one gets from any of 
the leading artists in the great metropolis. To point to 
any particular name among the host of London makers, 
would be absurd. From any of a dozen a person will be 
certain of obtaining a first-rate implement ; and from the 
Mantons, Purday, Egg, and many others, guns of the 
most efHcient qualities and beautiful finish will be pro- 
cured. 

Some sportsmen are partial to such makers as forge 
their own barrels, and who thus afford them an opportu- 
nity of seeing their gun in progress from its commence- 
ment to its finish ; and I acknowledge that I like to see 
my barrels fabricated ; not but that I believe the greatest 
pains are bestowed upon proving his barrels by every gun- 
maker of character, and that none will be permitted to 
leave the shop of any reputabfe artist that have not been 
faithfully tested as to strength and safety. 

So much depends on individual fancy, as well as the 
personal formation of the shooter, that no two persons 
will exactly select the same gun. He who has long or 
short arms, or any peculiarity in the formation of neck or 
shoulders, will require, according to circumstances, a dif- 
ferently shapen stock. Every man knows the gun best 
suited to his taste and figure, and few can shoot with one 
that differs materially from that which he has been ac- 
customed to. To tell an experienced sportsman the 
qualities a finished gun should possess, would be giving 
him unnecessary information ; and should the neophyte 
on this head wish for ample instructions, let him consult 
Colonel Hawker, and he, honest man, will open up all 
the arcana of the craft — and though he may not teach 
him "the cunning trick of shooting," he will, if his 
advice be attended to, enable him to thoroughly compre- 
hend the requisite qualities of an efficient and well-finished 
fowling-piece. 

Indeed it is a miserable species of economy for a sports- 
man to purchase an inferior gun. To expect that the 
low-priced ones which are manufactured in country towns 
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will be either safe or durable, is au absurdity. No doubt 
the charges of some fashionable makers are exorbitant^ 
and from more moderate tradesmen of excellent repute, 
an equally good gun may be procured at a considerably 
less price. But if a London maker be expensive, he cer- 
tainly gives you the best article that improved machinery 
and the first workmen in the world can produce. With 
common care it will nearly last a life-time; and the small 
consideration between a warranted, and a flimsy and 
hastily-formed fowling-piece, will be too contemptible for 
a person to place in competition with personal security 
and sporting comfort. 

When a gun begins to exhibit symptoms of having done 
its work, the sooner a man discards it the better. An 
injured barrel or enfeebled lock, may prove fatal to the 
owner or his associates. Accidents every day occur, and 
very lamentable consequences arise from a culpable 
neglect, in retaining arms that should be declared unser- 
viceable, and of course disused. 

I had once a favourite gun, which from constant wear 
and tear exhibited unequivocal weakness in the lock, and 
which I had been earnestly recommended by a veteran 
sportsman to discard. On a cold and rainy day I was 

with my friend O'M , shooting woodcocks in the 

heath, and having sprung several, which from the severity 
of the weather were as wild as hawks, we marked them 
into a ravine, and determined to tie up the dogs and en- 
deavour to steal upon them. To keep my gun dry I 
placed it under the skirt of my jacket, with the muzzle 
pointing downwards. My companion and our attendant 
were busy coupling the dogs, when the gun exploded, 

and the charge passed between 0*M *s bosom and the 

back of a dog he was in the act of securing, buried itself 
at the foot of the keeper covering him with mud and 
gravel. From the close manner in which we were all 
grouped, how the shot could have entered the ground 
without killing men or dogs, or both, was miraculous. 
I was desperately frightened, and from that moment 
forswore for ever, the use of weakened locks and at- 
tenuated barrels. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 



LETTER XXVI. 

Bad Roads.— Native Horses.— Cairns.— Bridge of Ballyveeney.— Our beat.— 
Midday on the Moors.— Hints to Grouse-shooters.- Finding Game— Wild 
Scenery.— The Ruined Chapel.— The Well.— Act of Penance.— Storm in the 
Mountains.— The Deserted Burying-place.— Our Return.— The Colonel's 
method of Rabbit-shooting.- A Disappointment. 

I VERILY believe that no people upon earth are more 
easily satisfied in roads, than the natives of Ballyveeney. 
A narrow strip of rough gravel along the sea-beach — a 
mountain water-course, tolerably disencumbered of its 
rocks, or practicable passage across a bog, provided it be 
but fetlock deep, are considered by the inhabitants of 
this wild peninsula to be excellent horse-ways. 

That accidents do not more frequently occur, is mar- 
vellous. But the horse is born in the wilderness, and if 
there be a practicable path, he appears to know, it by 
intuition. Hence, the rider traverses with impunity, a 
morass in which Colonel Thornton* would have been 
ingulfed, and skirts a dizzy precipice, with no more 
apprehension than a cockney wayfaring upon a turnpike 
trust. ** Use lessens marvel," quoth Sir Walter Scott, — 
and I, who formerly witnessed the accoutrement of these 
Calmuc-looking coursers, with a lively anticipaton of 
broken bones, now stumble through a defile, or cross a 
bog, with all the indifference of a native. 

Having despatched the dogs and keeper, we arranged 
our beat, and started after breakfast. The road by which 
we reached our shooting-ground, is the sole means by 
which this, our terra incognita, is connected with the 



* Illustrations, No. I. 
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rest of Christendom. It is rough and dangerous in the 
extreme, and impracticable to every quadruped but the 
ponies of the country. In place of mile-stones, which mark 
better frequented roads, heaps of irregularly-sized pebbles 
meet the eye, and a stranger will be at a loss to assign 
their uses. They are melancholy memorials of uncivilized 
society, and either mark the scene of murder^ or the 
place where a corpse has been rested in the progress of a 
funeral. These tumuli are numerous — and many a wild 
and fearful record of former violence is associated with 
them. The greater portion of these cairns record loss of 
life, consequent upon drunkenness; and the stone, at 
present, appears as fatal as the middoge* in former days. 

We left our horses at the old bridge of Ballyveeney, 
and proceeded to make an extensive circle of the moors, 
skirting, as we went along, the bases of the ridge of hills, 
which shuts out Erris from the interior. 

It was eleven o'clock when the dogs were uncoupled. 
The breeze was brisk and warm, and the ground was 
either undulated into hillocks, or intersected by rivulets, 
whose broken banks were thickly covered with luxurious 
heath. It was a beat, on which a grouse-shooter would 
risk a kingdom, — it realized our expectations, and we 
found 'game abundantly. 

Hunting for grouse during the basking hour of the day, 
is rigidly prohibited by all gentlemen who compile sport- 
ing directories ; and yet every shooter knows, that at these 
proscribed hours, himself is commonly on the moors. 
Morning and evening, when the birds are on foot in search 
of food, is undoubtedly preferable to the duller portion of 
the day, when they are accustomed to indulge in a siesta. 
But generally some considerable distance must be travel- 
led, before the sportsman can reach his beat from his 
quarters. The morning is consumed on horseback or in 
the shooting-cart ; the same road must be again accom- 
plished before night ; and hence, the middle of the day is, 
of necessity, the portion devoted to pursuit of game. 

To find the birds, when, satisfied with food, they leave 
the moor to bask in some favourite haunt, requires both pa- 

* lUustraUons, No. II. 
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tience and experience ; and here the mountain-bred 
sportsman proves bis superiority over tbe less practised 
shooter. Tbe packs then lie closely, and occupy a small 
surface on some sunny brow or sheltered hollow. The 
best-nosed dogs will pass within a few yards, and not ac- 
knowledge them ; and patient hunting, with every advan- 
tage of the wind, must be employed to find grouse at 
this dull hour. 

But if close and judicious hunting be necessary, the 
places to be beaten are comparatively few, and the sports- 
man's eye readily detects the spot, where the pack is sure 
to be discovered. He leaves the open feedmg-grounds 
for heathery knowes and sheltered valleys — and, while the 
uninitiated wearies his dogs in vain over the hill-side, where 
the birds, hours before, might have been expected, the 
older sportsman profits by his experience, and seldom fails 
in discovering the dell or hillock, where, in fancied security, 
the indolent pack is reposing. 

We had been upon the moor some hours — our walk was 
enlivened by success, and the time had arrived when the 
commiss?iriat was required, and old John's supplies were 
ordered from the rear. A rivulet was reported to be just 
round the hill, and thither our course was directed. 

We turned a rugged brow suddenly, and never did a 
sweeter spot present itself to an exhausted sportsman ; and 
resting on the bank of a ravine, where a small stream 
trickled over a precipice, forming beneath its brow a basin 
of crystal water, wes elected this for our ** bivouac.'* Wild 
myrtle and shrub-like heather clothed the opposite sides, 
and one spot, where the rivulet elbowed back, was covered 
with short green moss, that' seemed rather an effort of 
human art, than a piece of natural arrangement. 

Here we rested — and while baskets were unpacked, and 
the cloth extended upon the velvet surface we reposed 
upon, I looked with feelings which I cannot describe, upon 
the wild and melancholy scene below. 

It was a ruined chapel and deserted burying-place — one 
gable of the building alone was standing, and, from be- 
neath the ivied wall, a spring gushed out and united itself 
with the rivulet I have described. A stone cross, whose 
M 2 
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rude workraauship showed its antiquity, was erected beside 
the fountain ; and although the cemetery had long since 
been deserted, a circle round the well* was freshly worn 
in the turf, and a woman at the moment was performinc 
an act of devotion, on her bare knees, making an occasioned 
pause, to offer up a prayer and drop a bead from her 
rosary. 

Tlie valley had a solemn and imposing character ; every 
thing about it was lonely and desolate. No traces of 
human visits were discernible ; no pathway led to the 
ruin, — all was deep unbroken solitude ; a hallowed and 
melancholy spot, where the living seldom presumed to ap- 
proach the mansions of the dead. 

The breeze fell, the air became unusually oppressive, the 
hill behind robbed us of the little wind that still partially 
cooled the sultry atmosphere ; a distant muttering among 
the mountains was faintly heard, and a sound like a 
rising stream, was audible. Suddenly, a black cloud rose 
like magic upon the summit of the mountain, and a flash 
of light succeeded. '*The storm is on," said my kinsman 
and leaving the attendants to discuss the fragments of the 
feast, where they might best obtain shelter, we hurried 
down the hill, and couched beneath the ruins of the 
chapel. 

There is more grandeur in an Alpine storm, than can be 
imagined by those who have not witnessed its effect. As 
the thunder crashes over the hills, and miles away is re- 
verberated from the opposite mountains, the loneliness of 
the wilderness is in fine keeping with the anger of the ele- 

* llie following passage is quoted from *' The MinstreUy of the Border:**-' 
** Many run supcTstitioasly to other wells, and there obtain, as they imagine, 
health and advantage ; and then they offer bread and dieese, or money, by 
throwing them into the well." And again '* In the bounds of the lands of 
Eccles, belonging to a lineage of the name of Maitland, there is a loch, called 
the Dowlochy of old resorted to, with much superstition, as medicinal both 
for men and beasts, and that with such ceremonies as are shrewdly suspected 
to have begun with witchcraft, and increased afterwards by magical directions; 
For bringing of a cloth or somewhat that did relate to the bodies of men and 
women, and a shoe or tether belonging to a cow or horse, and these being 
oast into the loch, if they did float it was taken for a good omen of recovery, 
and a part of the water carried to the patient, though to remote places, with- 
out saluting or speaking to any they met by the way ; but if they did sink, 
the recovery of the party was hopeless. This custom was of late much curbed 
and restrained ; but since the discovery of many medicinal fountains near 
the place, the vulgar, holding that it may be as medicinal as these are, at this 
time begin to reassume their former practice.*'— 3fac/aWaiic'« MSS. 
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ments. The rain- drops now fell faster — quick and vivid 
flashes burst from the southern heavens, and roll after 
roll succeeded, like sustained discharges of artillery. The 
dogs, in evident alarm, cowered at our feet, soliciting 
mortal protection from what, instinct told them, were the 
visitations of an awful power. Suddenly, one prolonged 
and terrific crash burst overhead — a deluge of rain de- 
scended — and rapidly as it came on the storm passed away 
— the peals became fewer and more distant, and in five 
minutes died in sullen murmurs among ihe distant hills. 

" Is not this, indeed, sublimity V said my kinsman, as 
he broke a silence of some minutes. ** To convey ideas 
of the grand and terrible, give me a storm in the mountains, 
and let it be viewed thus : sheltered by the ivied walls of 
a * toppHng' ruin, and surrounded by the dwellings of the 
dead." 

'* How comes it," I inquired, " that, contrary to the 
known attachment of the lower Irish for ancient places of 
interment, this seems to be neglected and disused V* 

" You are right," he replied, " although it was once the 
only burying-ground to which the inhabitants of this 
district conveyed the dead for interment, more than two 
centuries have elapsed since it has been abandoned. 
There is a curious tradition connected with its desecration, 
which Antony will be too happy in narrating, and as the 
clouds appear collecting on the hills, I propose that we 
retreat in good time, for it is rare to find such shelter on 
the moors, as that afforded us by the ruins of Knock-a- 
thample."* 

Even the sublime and beautiful may be enjoyed to 
satiety, and we agreed that one thunderstorm is sufficient 
for the day. The game-bags, upon examination , produced 
twenty brace of grouse, and a leash of mountain hares. 
For moderate men we had done enough, and we could 
dispense with the evening shooting. Accordingly, we left 
our attendants to follow at their leisure, and mounting 
our Cossack cavalry, set oflfat a killing pace, *«over bank, 
bush, and scaur," nor drew bridle until we reached the 

* Angliee, The church of the hill. 
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sand-banks, where the boat, with Pattigo and his com- 
panions, was awaiting our arrival. 

Nor have we been the only denizens of the lodge whose 
exertions have this day been successful. The Colonel 
has spent the forenoon in the sand-banks, much to his 
own satisfaction, in slaying rabbits, and studying the 
Morning Post. To unite the sportsman and politician, 
may at first sight seem difficult — but, ensconcing himself 
in a good position, the commander waits patiently for a 
shot, and, confiding loading and look-out to Andy Bawriy 
whose attentions since the unfortunate affair of the port- 
manteau have been redoubled, he coolly proceeds with the 
debate, until a rabbit is reported within range of the fia- 
Yourite Spanish barrel j^ by his assistant gunner. Tliis 
mode of shooting the Colonel recommends, provided the 
day and the debate be warm. In winter, he may be in- 
duced occasionally to take the side of a sunny cover, but 
gout and rheumatism are ever present to his imagination, 
and he would not " wet a foot for all the birds upon Brae 
Mar." 

After dinner, I reminded my kinsman of the promised 
legend of Knock-a-thample, and the otter-killer was or- 
dered to the presence. But on inquiry, Antony had been 
professionally called off to a distant village upon the 
coast, to minister to a broken head, and had taken his de- 
parture in a four-oared boat, with as much ceremony as 
though he had been surgeon-general, I felt, and expres- 
sed my disappointment. "And are you really curious 
about this wild tradition ?" asked our host. " I believe 
this is one of many legends, which during a terrible win- 
ter, I amused myself by transcribing." Opening a drawer 
he took out a common-place book, and marked the page. 
Finding no inclination to sleep when I retired for the 
night, I heaped more bog-wood on the fire, and, before I 
slept, read the following specimen of the '" wild and 
wonderful." 

* lUostrations, No III. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

THE LEGEND OP KNOCK-A-THAMPLE. 

In the valley of Knock-a-Uiample, beside a ruined 
church and holy well, the shattered walls of what had 
been once a human habitation, are still visible. They 
stand at a bow shot distance from the fountain, which, 
instead of a place of penance for ancient crones and soli- 
tary devotees, was visited two centuries since for a very 
different purpose. 

The well, although patronised by St. Catharine, a lady 
of as determined celibacy as ever underwent canonization 
had one peculiar virtue, which, under her especial super- 
intendance, it might not have been expected to possess. 
Indeed, in every-day complaints, its waters were tolerably 
efficacious ; but, in cases of connubial disappointments, 
when the nuptial bed had been unfruitful, they proved an 
absolute specific ; and in providing an heir for an estate, 
when, " hope deferred had made the heart sick," there was 
not in the kingdom of Connaught, a blessed well that 
could hold a candle to that of Knock-a-thample. 

Numerous as the persons were, whom the reputation of 
the fountain collected from a distance, few returned 
without experiencing relief. Occasionally, a patient ap- 
peared, whose virgin career had been a little too protracted 
and to whom the rosary, rather than the cradle, was 
adapted — And so thought St. Catharine — though her 
water was unequalled, yet she had neither time nor incli- 
nation to work miracles eternally ; consequently, those 
ancient candidates for the honours of maternity returned 
precisely as they came : to expend holy water on such 
antique customers was almost a sinful waste — their pre- 
sumption was unpardonable — it was enough to vex a 
saint, and even put the blessed Patroness of Knock-a- 
thample in a passion. 

Holy water, like prophecy, appears to be of little value 
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at home, and hence the devotees usually came from some 
distant province. The soil, indeed, might then have 
possessed the same auti-Malthusian qualities for which it 
IS so remarkable at the present day. Certainly, the home 
consumption of Knock-a thample was on a limited scale — 
and the herdsman and his wife, who then occupied the 
ruined cottage near the church, owed their winter comforts 
to the munificence of the strange pilgTims, who during the 
summer season resorted in numbers to the well. 

It was late in October, and the pilgrimages were over 
for the year — ^winter was at hand — the heath was withered 
and the last flower had fallen from the bog-myrtle — the 
bouillies* were abandoned, and the cattle driven from the 
hills. It was a dark evening ; and the rain which had 
been collecting on the mountains began to fall heavily, 
when a loud knock disturbed the inhabitants of the cabin. 
The door was promptly unbarred and a young and well- 
dressed stranger entered, received the customary welcome, 
with an invitation to join the herdsman's family, who were 
then preparing their evening meal. The extreme youth 
and beauty of the traveller did not escape the peasant's 
observation, although he kept his cap upon his head and 
declined to put aside his mantle. 

An hour before the young stranger had arrived, another, 
and a very different visiter, had demanded lodging for the 
night. He belonged also to another country, and for some 
years had trafiBcked with the mountain peasantry, and 
was known among them by the appellation of the Red 
Pedler. He was a strong, under-sized, and ill-visaged 
roan ; mean in his dress, and repulsive in his appearance. 
The Pedler directed a keen and inquisitive look at the be- 
lated traveller, who, to escape the sinister scrutiny of his 
small but piercing eyes, turned to where the herdsman's 
wife was occupied in preparing the simple supper. The 
peasant gazed with wonder at her guest ; for never had so 
fair a face been seen within the herdsman's dweUing. 
While her eyes were still bent upon the stranger, a for- 
tuitous opening of the mantle displayed a sparkling cross 
of exquisite beauty, which hung upon the youth's bosom ; 

* niustrations, No. FV. 
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and more than once, as it glittered in the uncertain light 
of the wood fire, she remarked the rich and sparkling 
gem. 

When morning came, the Pilgrim took leave of the hos- 
pitable peasants, and as he inquired the road to the holy 
well, slipped a rose-noble into the hand of the herdsman's 
wife. This was not unnoticed by the Red Pedler, who 
proffered his services as guide, which the youth modestly, 
but firmly, declined. The Pilgrim hastened to the foun- 
tain, performed the customary ceremonies before noon, 
and then took the mountain path, leading through an 
opening in the hills, to a station^ which, though particu- 
larly lonely, was usually selected by good Catholics for a 
last act of devotion, when returning from visiting at the 
blessed well. The Pedler, who on various pretences had 
loitered near the place, soon afterwards departed in the 
same direction. 

That night the herdsman's family sought repose in 
vain : — wild unearthly noises were heard around the hovel; 
and shriek and laughter, awfully mingled together, were 
borne upon the breeze which came moaning from the 
mountains. The peasant barred his door, and grasped 
his wood-axe ; his wife, with trembling fingers, told her 
rosary over again and again. Morning broke, and ha- 
rassed by alarms, they sunk to sleep at last. But their 
slumbers were rudely broken — a gray-haired Monk roused 
them hastily — horror was in his looks, and with difficulty 
he staggered to a seat. Gradually he collected strength 
to tell his fearful errand — the young and lovely devotee 
lay in the mountain glen, before St. Catharine's cross, a 
murdered corpse ! 

The tidings of this desperate deed flew through the 
country rapidly. The body was carried to the herds- 
man's cabin. For many hours life had been extinct, and 
the distorted countenance of the hapless youth bespoke 
the mortal agony which had accompanied the spirit's 
flight. One deep wound was in his side, inflicted evi- 
dently by a triangular weapon ; and the brilliant cross and 
purse of gold were gone. 

* A place of penance frequented by Catholic devotees. 
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The women, from the adjacent villages» assembled to 
pay the last rites to the remains of the murdered Pilgrim. 
Preparatory to being laid out, the clothes were gently re- 
moved from the body, when a cry of horror burst from 
all — the Pilgrim was a woman ! Bound by a violet rib- 
bon, a bridal ring rested beside her heart; and from une- 
quivocal appearances, it was too evident that the fell 
assassin had committed a double murder. 

The obsequies of the unhappy lady were piously per- 
formed ; the mountain girls decked her grave with flowers ; 
and old and young for many a mile around, offered 
prayers for the soul of the departed. The murder was 
involved in mystery — ^the peasants had their own sus- 
picions, but fear caused them to be silent. 

A year passed — the garland upon the stranger's grave 
was carefully renewed — the village maidens shed many a 
tear as they told her melancholy story ; and none passed 
the turf which covered the murdered beauty, without re- 
peating a prayer for her soul's repose. 

Another passed — and the third anniversary of the Pil- 
grim's death arrived. Late on that eventful evening, a 
tall and noble-looking stranger entered the herdsman's 
cottage. His air was lofty and commanding ; and though 
he wore a palmer's cloak, the jewelled pommel of his 
rapier glanced from beneath the garment, and betrayed 
his knightly dignity. The beauty of his manly counte- 
nance forcibly recalled to the peasants the memory of the 
ill-starred stranger. But their admiration was checked 
by the fierce, though melancholy expression, of the hand- 
some features of the stranger ; and if they would have 
been inclined to scrutinize him more, one stern glance 
from his dark and flashing eye imperiously forbade it. 
Supper was prepared in silence, until, at the Knight's 
request, the herdsman detailed minutely every circum- 
stance connected with the lady's murder. 

While the peasant's narrative proceeded, the stranger 
underwent a terrible emotion, which his stern resolution 
could not entirely conceal. His eyes flared, his brows 
contracted till they united ; and before the tale was 
ended, he leaped from his seat, and left the cabin hastily. 
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He had been but a few minutes absent, when the door 
opened y and another visiter entered with scanty ceremony, 
and, though unbidden, seated himself upon the stool of 
honour. His dress was far better than his mien, and he 
assumed an appearance of superiority, which, even to the 
peasants, appeared forced and unnatural. He called 
authoritatively for supper, and the tones of his voice 
were quite familiar to the herdsman. With excited curi- 
osity, the peasant flung some dried flax upon the fire, and 
by the blaze recognised at once the well-remembered 
features of the Red Pedier, 

Before the peasant could recover his surprise, the tall 
stranger entered the cottage again, and approached the 
hearth. With an air which could not be disputed, he 
commanded the intruder to give place. The waving of 
his hand was obeyed, and with muttered threats the Pedler 
retired to the settle. The Knight leaned against the rude 
walls of the chimney and remained absorbed in bitter 
thought, until the humble host told him that the meal 
was ready. 

If a contrast were necessary, it would have been found 
in the conduct of the strangers at the board. The Knight 
ate like an anchorite, while the Pedler indulged his ap- 
petite largely. The tall stranger tempered the aqua vittB 
presented by the host copiously with water, while the short 
one drank fast and deep, and appeared anxious to steep 
some pressing sorrow in the goblet. Gradually, however, 
his brain felt the influence of the liquor — and unguarded 
from deep and repeated draughts, he thus addressed the 
host: 

*• Markest thou a change in me, fellow ?" 

"Fellow!" quoth the peasant, half aflronted; "three 
years ago we were indeed fellows; for the Red Pedler 
often sought shelter here, and never was refused." 

" The Red Pedler r exclaimed the tall stranger, 
starting from his revery, as if an adder had stung him, 
and fixing his fiery glance upon the late visiter, he exa- 
mined him from head to foot. 

" You will know me again, I trow," said the Pedler, 
with extraordinary assurance. 
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" / shall, ^' was the cold reply. 

" Well,*' said the new-comer, " though three years 
since I bore a pack, Til wager a rose-noble, that I have 
more money in my pouch than half the beggarly knights 
from Galway to Athlone. There !" he exclaimed, as he 
flung his cloak open, " there is a weighty purse, and here 
a trusty middoge, and a hg for knighthood and nobility 1" 
^ " Slave !" said the stranger, in a voice that made the 
peasants tremble, " breathe not another word until thou 
hast satisfied my every question, or, by the Mother of 
Heaven ! Fll cram my rapier down thy false throat ;*' 
and starting on his feet, he flung his mantle on the floor. 

Though surprised, the Pedler was not discomfited by 
the dignity and determination of his antagonist. 

"Yab!" he sullenly replied, ** I wear no rapier — but 
this middoge has never failed me at my need," and draw- 
ing from his bosom a long triangular weapon,, he placed 
it on the table — *' Sir Knight," he continued, "the 
handle of my tool is simple deer-horn, but, by the mass ! 
I have a jewel in my breast, that would buy thy tinselled 
pommel ten times." 

"Thouliest, slave !" exclaimed the Knight. 

" To the proof then," said the Pedler, and opening a 
secret pocket, he produced a splendid cross. 

" Villain !" said the tall stranger, under deep emotion 
'* surely thou hast robbed some hapless traveller ?" 

«* No !" replied the Pedler with a cool smile ; " I was 
beside the owner of this cross when his last sigh was 
breathed, t" 

; Like lightning the stranger's sword flashed from its 
scabbard. 

" Murderer !" he shouted in a voice of thunder, " for 
three years have I wandered about the habitable earth, 
and my sole object in living was to find thy caitiff self ; a 
world would not purchase thee one moment's respite." 
and before the wretch could more than clutch his weapon, 
the Knight's sword passed through his heart — the hilt 
struck upon the breast bone, and the Red Pedler did not 
carry his life to the floor ! 

The stranger for a moment gazed upon the breathteds ' 
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body, and having with the dead man's cloak removed the 
blood from his blade, replaced it coolly in the sheath. The 
Pedler's purse he flung scornfully to the peasant, but the 
cross he took up, looked at it with fixed attention, and 
the herdsman's wife remarked, that more than one tear 
fell upon the relic. 

Just then the gray-haired Monk stood before him ; he 
had left his convent to offer up the mass, which he did on 
every anniversary of the pilgrim's murder. He started 
back with horror as he viewed the bleeding corpse ; while 
the Knight, having secured the cross within his bosom, re- 
sumed his former cold and haughty bearing. 

" Fellow !" he cried to the trembling peasant, " hence 
with that carrion. Come hither. Monk — why gapest thou 
thus ? hast thou never seen a corpse ere now ? Approach, 
I would speak with thee apart" — and he strode to the 
further end of the cottage, followed by the churchman. — 
" I am going to confide to thee what — " 

"The penitent should kneel," said the old man ti- 
midly. 

*' Kneel !" exclaimed the Knight, " and to thee^ my 
fellow mortal I Monk, thou mistakest — / am not of thy 
faithy and 1 laugh thy priestcraft to derision. Hearken, 
but interrupt me not. The beauteous being whose blood 
was spilled in these accursed wilds, was the chosen lady 
of my love. I stole her from a convent, and wedded her 
in secret ; for pride of birth induced me to conceal from 
the world my marriage with a fugitive nun. She became 
pregnant, and that circumstance endeared her to me 
doubly, and I swore a solemn oath, that if she brought a 
boy, I would at once announce him as my heir, and pro- 
claim my marriage to the world. The wars called me 
for a time away. Deluded by the artifice of her con- 
fessor, my loved one was induced to come hither on a 
pilgrimage, to intercede with thy saint, that the burden 
she bore might prove a son. Curses light upon the 
shaveling that counselled that fatal journey ! Nay, cross 
not thyself, old man, for I would execrate thy master of 
Home, had he been the false adviser. Thou knowest the 
TQSt, Monk. Take this purse. She was of thy faith, and 
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thou must say masses for her soul's health. Yearly shall 
the same sum be sent to thy convent ; see that all that 
prayers can do, be done, or by my hopes of grace, thy 
hive of drones shall smoke for it. Doubt me not, — De 
Burgo will keep his word to the very letter. And now, 
farewell ! I hurry from this fatal spot for ever ; my train 
are not distant, and have long since expected me.'' 

As he spoke, he took his mantle from the floor, and 
wrapped it round him carelessly; then, as he passed the 
spot where the body of the murderer lay, he spurned it 
with his foot, and pausing for a moment, looked at the 
Monk — 

Remember /" he said in a low voice, which made the old 
man shudder, and passing from the cabin, he crossed the 
heath, and disappeared. 

But the terror of the herdsman's family did not abate 
with his departure ; a dead man lay before them, and the 
floor was deluged with his blood. No human help was 
nigh, before daylight assistance could not be expected; 
and no alternative remained, but to wait patiently for the 
morrow. Candles were lighted up, the hearth was heaped 
with fuel, and a cloth thrown over the corpse, which they 
lacked the courage to remove. To sleep was impossible, 
and in devotion alacts they endeavoured to while the night 
away. Midnight came ; the Monk was slumbering over 
his breviary, and the matron occupied with her beads, 
when a violent trampling was heard outside, and the pea- 
sant, fearing the cattle he had in charge were disturbed, 
rose to ascertain the cause. In a moment he returned. 
A herd of wild deer surrounded the cabin, and actually 
stood in threatening attitude within a few paces of the 
door ! While he told this strange occurrence to the Monk 
a clap of thunder shook the hovel to its centre — yells, and 
shrieks, and groans succeeded — noises so demoniac, as to 
almost drive the listeners to madness, hurtled through the 
air — and infernal lights flashed through the crevices of the 
door and window. Till morning broke, these unearthly 
terrors continued, without a moment's intermission. 

Next day the villagers collected. They listened to the 
fearful story with dismay, while the melancholy fate of the 
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gentle Pilgrim was bitterly lamented. To inter the Ped- 
ler's corpse was the first care ; for the Monk swore by his 
patron saint, that he would not pass another night with it 
overground, to be made a * mitred abbot/ A coffin was 
forthwith prepared, and, with ** maimed rites," the mur- 
derer was committed to the earth. 

That masses were requisite to purify the scene of 
slaughter was indisputable — and with the peasants who 
had flocked from the neighbouring villages, the Monk de- 
termined to pass that night in prayer. The blood-stains 
were removed from the floor — Uie corpse had been laid in 
consecrated earth — and the office had commenced at 
midnight, when suddenly, a rushing noise was heard^ as if 
a mountain-torrent was swollen by the bursting of a thun- 
der-cloud. It passed the herdsman's cabin, while blue 
lights gleamed through the casement, and thunder pealed 
above. In a state of desperation, the priest ordered the 
door to be unclosed, and by the lightning's glare, a herd 
of red deer was seen tearing up the Pedler's grave ! To 
look longer in that blue infernal glare was impossible — the 
door was shut, and the remainder of the night passed in 
penitential prayer. 

With the first light of morning, the Monk and villagers 
repaired to the Pedler's grave, and the scene it presented 
showed that the horrors of the preceding night were no 
illusion. The earth around was blasted with lightning, 
and the coffin torn from the tomb, and shattered in a 
thousand splinters. — The corpse was blackening on the 
heath, and the expression of the distorted features was 
more like that of a demon than a man. Not very distant 
was the grave of his beautiful victim. The garland which 
the village girls had placed there was fresh and un faded ; 
and late as the season was, the blossom was still upon the 
bog-myrtle, and the heath-flower was as bright and fra- 
grant as though it were the merry month of June. " These 
are indeed the works of hell and heaven," ejaculated the 
gray friar. " Let no hand from this time forth pollute 
itself, by touching yon accursed corpse." 

Nightly the same horrible noises continued. Shriek 
and groan came from the spot where the unburied mur- 
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derer was rotting, while by day the hill -fox and the eagle 
contended who should possess the body. Ere a week 
passed, the villain's bones were blanching in the winds 
of heaven, for no human hand attempted to cover them 
again. 

From that time the place was deserted. The desperate 
noises, and the frequent appearance of the Pedler's tor- 
tured spirit, obliged the herdsman to abandon his dwell- 
ing, and reside in an adjacent village. The night of the 
day upon which he had removed his family and effects, 
a flash of lightning fell upon the cabin, and consumed the 
roof ; and next morning nothing remained but black and 
rifted walls. Since that time the well is only used for 
penance. The peasant approaches not the desecrated 
burying-place if he can avoid it. The cattle are never 
known to shelter underneath the ruined walls — and the 
curse of God and man have fallen on Knock-a-thample. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

Visit to the Moantain hut.— The Colonel.— An Argument and a Wager.— No 
honesty among Anglers. — State of the River.- Mogh.a*dioul.— Father 
Andrew's Flies. — Splendid Scenery.— Its effect upon me and my companion. 
— Beautiful Pool.— The Otter. — A curious Scene.— The Colonel's troubles.— 
Wager decided.— A new Bet.— A Salmon kiUed.— Conversation.— The Co- 
lonel out-manoeuvred. 

The Colonel has girded up his loins for the mountains 
and with the assistance of Mogh-a-dioul, a pony of un- 
happy name, but good and enduring qualities, he pur- 
poses to favour us with his company during our sojourn at 
the cabin in the hills. While we traverse the moors, the 
commander will infest the river ; or, if the day be ques- 
tit>nable, like honest Sancho, he will patiently remain be- 
side the flesh-pots. To him the ** meminisse juvabit" 
will apply. Thirty years ago, with his lamented contem- 
porary our host's father, the soldier, who was then a keen 
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and accomplished sportsman, spent many a happy hour 
upon the heath. To his memory every dell and hillock 
is still green ; and hence our evening details will recall to 
him those happier recollections of youthful pastime, which 
when ** life was new," he had once delighted to indulge in. 

The Colonel fishes well; and I, at least my vanity 
believes it, have improved marvellously — I really can 
throw a line, and this the priest avers upon the word of 
a churchman. I begin also to have what the Scotch call 
a gloamin* of what forms the composition of a killing fly. 
But my pride has sadly abated. Last night, during a 
stormy controversy, touching the comparative merits of 
PuU-garrow and Pull-bouy, upon which the host and 
commander held opinions opposite as the antipodes, to 
prove that I belonged to a " thinking people," I raised 
my voice in favour of the yellow pool. Our host in 
dudgeon having premised that one of us was blind, and 
the other a botch, declared by the shade of Walton, that 
on any given day he would kill more than we both could 
produce together. This, as every Irish argument ends in 
a duel or bet, has terminated, /or/wna^e/v, in the latter : 
and though the wager be not so deep as Hamlet's " Bar- 
bary horses" to ** French rapiers, poniards, and their as- 
signs," yet the respective parties appear deeply interested 
in the result. To-morrow will decide the question, and 
settle the doubtful point of scientific superiority between 
the rival artists. 

It strikes me forcibly, that among Irish anglers the doc- 
trine of meum et tuum is but indifferently understood. 
My kinsman and the commander are constantly lamenting 
a loss of property, and certainly they do not indulge in 
these jeremiads without good reason. I never observe 
the Coloners huge book forgotten for a few minutes, but 
it is unmercifully plundered by the host — and if the key 
of the latter's fly-drawer can be procured, the commander 
unlocks it without ceremony, and having explored its 
arcana, adopts liberally such articles as find favour in his 
sight. The housemaid has been suborned to abstract the 
Colonel's casting-lines from his dormitory ; and, as the 
host generally hides a favourite fly or two in the lining of 

N 
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his bat, I never pass the hall without finding the com- 
mander fumbling about the hat-stand. It was clearly 
stipulated and understood that the flies with which to^ 
morrow's match should be decided, were to be bona Jide^ 
the handy- work of the respective parties ; yet the colond 
privately informs me that he has despatched a trusty envoy 
to the priest, to implore that gifted churchman to furnish 
him, sub sigillo, with a cast or two for the occasion ; and 
the said envoy has covenanted to be at the commander's 
window with an answer, " before a mother* s soul is stir- 
ring." 

The thunder-storm produced a considerable fresh in the 
river, as the rain fell abundantly in the hills. The stream, 
however, had sufficient time to clear after the flood, and 
we found it in beautiful order. The wind is steady 
at north-west ; and as the drafting has long since been 
discontinued, and the wears lowered to permit the fish 
to enter from the sea without obstruction, old Antony 
declares that, as a fishing-day, nothing could be more 
favourable. We tossed for choice, and lost it. My kins- 
man commences his work three miles up, at his favourite 
PuU-garrow, while we fish from the mouth of the river. 
At five we meet at the cabin, and the party then producing 
the greater weight of fish is conqueror. These prelimina- 
ries being adjusted, our opponent went off like an Arab, 
to join his aide-de-camp, Mr. Hennessey, who has all in 
readiness for his commencement, and, I suspect, a salmon 
or two already in the pannier. 

The opening of our campaign is every thing but satis- 
factory — Mogh-a-dioul seems possessed with the demon 
of obstinacy ; any advance towards the river is his aver- 
sion, and, as Pattigo expresses it, ** the beast will neither 
wear or stay" The commander's seat has been more 
than once perilled by his gambadoes ; and, as we are in- 
formed that he is caparisoned with a bit, which is his 
abomination, there is but little chance of amendment in 
Mogh-a-dioul. This appears very like a plot against the 
Colonel's person ; and I fear that the midnight embassy to 
the priest will be more than countervailed, by the man- 
oeuvres of our abler antagonist. 
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Both adepts made excellent professions of good faith 
at starting; but, as my kinsman left us, there was a 
" lurking devil in his eye," that augurs us no good for- 
tune. 'Hie commander, too, talked in good set terms of 
** honourable conduct;" but precept and practice, I lament 
to say, are somewhat irreconcilable. 

** Andy*^ he said, in his most insinuating manner, to 
our attendant; ^^ Andy Bawn, you were always an 
obliging boy, and very handy with the gaff. Just keep 
your eye about the banks as we go along ; and if you can 
snaffle a salmon or two, why, the pannier will tell no tales, 
and weigh all the better." 

To me there never was a more delightful expedition ; 
but my companion was cold to all the romance of nature, 
and engrossed with one consideration — to win his wager. 
While I was enraptured with the splendid scenery that 
each new point presented, the colonel was cursing his 
flies, and pouring anathemas on the priest. ** How beau- 
tiful !" I exclaimed, as the sunshine fell upon a mountain 
valley, through which a little rivulet was winding, and 
whose waters, in the glare of light, danced downwards like 
a streak of molten silver. " How damned provoking !" 
responded my brother fisherman, *Hhat the only decent 
fly in that cursed priest's collection, should be tied upon 
a hook with no more point upon it than a hobnail. Ah ! 
Father Andrew ! was this treatment for an old acquaint- 
ance — a man who would have trusted his life to you, and 
drink with you in the dark? Here, Andy Bawn, give me 
my book, and fling this most villanous assemblage of 
faded wool and ragged feathers into the next bog-hole. 
And now, my friend and fellow-labourer, leave the moun- 
tains alone, and think more of filling the fishing-baskets, 
or we are beaten men !" 

We followed the course of the river for a distance of 
ten miles, stopping at the pools as we went along, but 
leaving the streams and shallows without a trial. As we 
proceeded up the hills, the scenery became wilder and 
more interesting : here and there, the moors were sprinkled 
with green hillocks, and the range of mountains behind 
was splendidly picturesque. The pools alone had beauty 
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in my companion's eyes, and some of them were indeed 
magnificent. One was particularly romantic — it was a 
deep natural basin, formed by a sudden turning of the 
river, where the banks on either side were nearly perpen- 
dicular, and rose to a considerable height, and, to the 
water's edge, were thickly covered with hollies and hardy 
shrubs. At the upper end of the pool, a rock of immense 
magnitude reared its naked front, and shut out every other 
object. Round its base, the river forced its waters through 
a narrow channel, and at the other extremity, falling over 
a ledge of rocks, turned sharply round a hillock, and was 
lost sight of. There were but two points from which the 
angler could command the pool, for elsewhere the banks 
and underwood prevented his approach : one was a sand- 
bank about the centre, to which, by a narrow goat-path, 
the fisher could descend ; the other, a small space imme- 
diately beneath the rock, of green and velvet-looking 
herbage. At this point the shepherds had erected a hut 
for occasional shelter, and never was a sweeter spot 
selected, wherein to dream away a summer night. No 
human dwelling was in sight — deep and undisturbed soli- 
tude breathed around — the blue and lucid pool before the 
cabin danced in the moonlight, or glittered in the first rays 
of morning — while the rushing waters of the river produced 
such melancholy and tranquillizing sounds, as would lull 
to rest any bosom un tortured by mortal passions. 

*' Julius has been here before us, and has left some 
mementoes of his visit,'* said the Colonel, pointing to foot- 
marks in the sand, and blood and fish-scales upon the 
pebbles ; " I fear our bet is in jeopardy : verily, our 
worthy relative will never shame the proverb, that * De'il's 
bairns have de'il's luck !' But what can the matter be 
among the salmon ? in faith, the pool appears bewitched •'* 

As he spoke, I remarked the occurrence which the 
commander noticed. The fish, which upon our first arri- 
val had risen merrily at the natural fiies, ceased on a sud- 
den altogether — now they rushed confusedly through the 
water, or threw themselves for yards along the surface. It 
was not the sullen plunge at an insect, or the vertical 
spring, when sport, not food, brings the salmon over water ; 
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but it was evident that there was some hidden cause of 
alarm, and we were not long Jeft in doubt. Near the 
neck of the pool, an otter of the largest size showed him- 
self for a moment, then darting under water, the same 
commotion ensued again. Before a minute elapsed, Andy 
Bawn pointed silently to a shoal beneath an overhanging 
bush, and there was the spoiler, apparently resting himself 
after his successful exertions, and holding a four-pound 
white trout in his mouth. Either he noticed us, or had 
some more favourite haunt to feed in, for he glided into 
the deep water, and we saw no more of him. 

Although we found out that the otter and ourselves 
could not manage to fish in company, we ascertained that 
the pool was abundantly stocked with salmon : during the 
period of the greatest alarm, at least a dozen fish were 
breaking the surface at the same time. 

We reached the cabin after a day of excellent sport ; 
but every thing on earth has its alloy, and two circum- 
stances appear to cloud the sunshine of the commander's 
bosom. One is the inexplicable conduct of the priest; the 
other, the repeated misconduct of Mogh-a-dioul. We 
have, to be sure, four fine salmon, and a score of good- 
sized sea-trouts ; but the Colonel swears, that he lost his 
best fishing until he discarded the priest's flies ; and it is 
probable, if their defects had been apparent at an earlier 
period, our baskets would have been considerably be- 
nefited by the discovery. 

As we ascended the bank before the .cabin door, our 
rival met us. He had left off fishing for some time, and 
had changed his dress entirely — " Come, brush up, or 
dinner will be spoiled. Colonel, I trust that you and 
Mough-a-dioul are on pleasing terms with each other. 
You stole my bridle, but, no apologies — I can ride 
Crugkadore with a hayband. Come — ^to scale at once, 
or dinner is not worth a gray groat. Hennessey, the 
steel-yard — produce — dispatch — onCf two, three, four. 
You killed one apiece, I presume, and Andy gaffed the 
other tuH) ; nay, commander of the faithful, look not so 
ferocious. What, no more ! and is this paltry creel of 
fish the produce of the day ? Colonel I blush for you. 
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Barely forty pounds. Turn that clave* over, and put 
these gentlemen of the angle out of pain." As he spoke, 
the attendant emptied the contents of the pannier, and 
nine' well-sized salmouy with a multitude of sea-trouts, 
rolled out upon the sward. 

** By my faith !" exclaimed the commander, " these fish 
were never fairly killed ; you drafted a hole or two, as 
surely as I am a sinner." 

"The latter part of your remark I admit," said my 
kinsman, ** the former I deny. By this virgin hand ! 
every fish before you was killed by hook and line. Come, 
are you for another bet ? For five pounds, and within Jive 
minutes^ V\\ kill another salmon, and make the number 
ten !" 

" Done !" we exclaimed together. 

" Hennessey, the rod ; wet the flies below the pool, and 
in twenty seconds, yon cloud will be over the sun." 

Before the cabin there is a tolerable hole, deep, but 
narrow. Where the stream runs in, the ripple is con- 
siderable, and between it and the bank, the deepest water 
lies. If there be a salmon in the pool, there is the spot 
to find him« My cousin sent the casting line in such 
masterly style into the opposite eddy, as proclaimed him 
at once an adept, and the second cast a salmon rose and 
took him. 

He was but a light fish, and in less than three minutes 
was bounding upon the grass, beside his dead companions. 
My kinsman handed the rod to the attendant. — «* Gentle- 
men," he said in mock heroics, ** in your memories be all 
my bets remembered ! And now to dinner, with what 
appetite you may." 

'* Well," said the commander, " this heats Bannagher.f 
I would have given my corporal oath the knave had swept 
the river. His flies are absolute perfection ! There's vil- 
lainy somewhere ; but come along. The dinner must not 
cool, and the wine shall pay for it 1" 

"Julius," said the commander, as he extracted the 

* A horse basket. 

t An Irish phrase synoDymoas with ** this exceeds every thing." 
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third cork, " thy star predominated ; a villanous combi- 
nation of circumstances, with infernal flies, and an in- 
tractable pony, destroyed me. Andy Baton (we are 
beaten, and the truth may be told,) for the first time 
in his life was taken with a fit of conscience, and ac- 
tually refused to gaff* a\salmon. The very otters were 
combined against us, and disturbed the best pool upon 
the river but Pull-buoy. I had no time to tie fresh flies." 
" Or even send to Goolamere, to borrow" said my 
kinsman, drily* 

" Ah, hem," and the colonel appeared a little bothered 
— ** I want no man's flies ; my own, I find, will generally 
answer." 

" And yet," said the host, ** the priest, when he 
pleases, can tie a killing one" 

** Why — ye — es, he does — a leetle coarse — but let me 
see your casting-lines ; I fear, my friend, that we had not 
the right colours up." 

'* I fear so too" said our host, with much expression. 
** By my conscience !" exclaimed the colonel, as he 
scrutinized the casting-lines that were wound about my 
kinsman's hat, " I would have taken my oath on a bag- 
full of books, that this mallard's wing was tied by Father 
Andrew." 

"And by my conscience," returned the host, "you 
would not have been very far astray." 

" And was this fair, Julius — to fish with any but your 
own?" 

** Why, really, they looked so beautiful, that for the 
life of me, I could not but put them up. But, my friend, 
the next time you dispatch a midnight messenger, select a 
trustier one than Cui^akeen* — and take a better opportu- 
nity to praise young Alice's ^ black eyes,* than when 
issuing your secret instructions. Nay, I will respect those 
blushes. The fact is, Currakeen was at your window 
before * a mother's soul was stirring' — but, my dear Co- 
lonel, he did me the favour to Jiist call at mine. I merely 
took the liberty of exchanging a few flies — you fished with 
some old acquaintances, while I tried experiments with 

* A by-name given to one of the endless tribe of Malley. 
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father Andrew*s. Come, the bets are off — we both 
violated treaties, and thus, I renounce my victory, though 
my opinion of Pull-garrow is unalterable.*' 

" Julius,*' said the commander, solemnly, " you'll be 
on the highway next. Breaking a letter open, I 
think, is an excellent preparative for stopping bis ma- 
jesty's mail." 

** And in that case, I trust that you will be an accom- 
plice. If one must swing, good society is every thing. 
Your demeanour at ' the fatal tree,' I am persuaded, 
would be exemplary. And yet, my dear Frank, although 
I treated father Andrew's despatch with scanty ceremony, 
I never came within the clutches of the law but once, 
and that was, as old Jack says, through villanous com- 
pany,** 

*' Was that the time you stole the snuff-box ?" asked 
the commander. 

** / steal a snuff-box ? No — I deny the theft — I was 
only an accessary after all. But, to clear my character, 
I must tell the story to my cousin." 



LETTER XXIX. 

THE GOLD SNUFF-BOX, 



It was the spring before my father's death. A vaca- 
tion was at hand, and for some college irregularities, I had 
been deprived of my chambers as a punishment, and 
turned upon the town to shift as I best could. I fixed 
myself at the Wexford Hotel for the short time I intended 
remaining in the capital, and there formed my first 

quaintance with Colonel B and lieutenant K , 

both of the Militia. 

They arrived at ** The Wexford" late one evening 
from Naas, where the regiment was then quartered, and 
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were on their route to visit, on private business, "the 
realms beyond the Shannon." 

I was alone in the parlour when the strangers arrived. 
They cast a wistful eye at a choice haddock, then in the 
very act of being served up as exordium to the dinner. 
The waiter in a whisper assured the belated travellers that 
he was convinced the young gentleman, meaning me, 
would share his fish and table-cloth. The request was 
very politely made, very politely granted, and down we 
sat, as if we had been bosom friends for a twelvemonth. 

The colonel was an overgrown bombard — a vessel full- 
charged with good-humour and old port. He said odd 
things, and did them too. The subaltern was a squab- 
built snub-nosed strange sort of merry fellow, having a 
riched brogue and racy wit; and while the corpulent 
commander believed that he was humbugging the short 
lieutenant, the short lieutenant, all the while, was playing 
the devil with the corpulent commander. No two per- 
sons were ever better constructed to elicit reciprocal 
amusement; and they were, though opposites in every 
thing, as necessary to each other, as ** sheath to sword.*' 

But there was a circumstance that united the strangers 

and myself directly. My friend. Lord L ^, had just 

got a majority in the coloneVs regiment ; and the said 
colonel and his companion were going that very night to 
a ball at the dowager's, who then lived in Rutland- 
square. 

We finished a formidable portion of Page's* best — 
retired to dress, and afterwards set olBf in a hackney- 
coach to the scene of our evening's amusement. I was 
three-deep in dancing engagements, and my first partner 
was already in the room — of course I separated from my 
companions directly, of whom, however, I caught a distant 
glance as they were formally presented to his aunt, by 
Lord L . 

It was a crowded ball. I was dancing busily, and how 
my companions employed themselves, never occasioned 
me a thought. At last supper was whispered to be on the 
tapis. Miss Garden and I — she was then a very pretty 

* A celebrated wine-merchant, some thirty years ago. 
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girl — had quietly slipped away from the $ei, to be itt tea- 
diness for the crush, when we stumbled upon a snug whist- 
table in an unfrequented corner, and there I discovered 
my gallant friends actively engaged. 

The unhappy men were partners. They had, moreover, 
been delivered into the hands of the dowager and 

Mrs, P , an antiquated commoner. Both ladies 

were notorious for extraordinary luck, and a fortunate 
arrangement of always cutting together. It was further 
believed, that both were given to the good old rule of 
winning, honestly if they could — but winning. 

It was evident at first sight that the soldiers were no 
matches for the gentlewomen. The rubber game was on 
the point of being decided just as we reached the table— 
the soldiers had it by honours, but, by a barefaced revoke, 
that would have been detected by any but the buzzards 
they were playing with, the ladies gained the point, re- 
quired, and had their claim allowed. " Supper is served," 

said Mrs. P , with a satisfactory grin ; ** had we not 

better stop, Lady L ?*' The gentlemen simultane- 
ously popped there hands into the pockets of their nether 
garments. " In how much have I the honour to be your 
ladyship's debtor ?" inquired the colonel, with a gracious 

smile. Mrs. P instantly mumbled, with the rapidity 

of a barmaid, ** Ten points — three rubbers — only nine 
guineas,'' The colonel started and stared. ^^Nine 
devils ! — I mean, guineas !" exclaimed the Sub, in awM 
consternation. But the decree had gone forth. ^* They 
never played higher — deep play was detestable." The 
money was accordingly doled out, and I observed that the 
contents of the lieutenant's purse, after rendering this 
sweeping subsidy, were reduced to a solitary guinea. 

At this moment the supper-rooms were thrown open, 
and away went the crowd. The Dowagers were left to 
scramble up their winnings, and the soldiers, I presume, 
to execrate their own bad luck. Miss Garden and I, 
who witnessed the impudent revoke perpetrated by Mrt. 

P— -, and passed over by my Lady L , mutually 

decided, that, in common justice, both ladies should have 
been consigned for a month to the house of correction. 
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Supper^ as all suppers have done, ended. I placed my 
handsome partner in her mother's carriage, and was then 
depositing myself in a hackney-coach, when I espied my 
military friends upon the steps, hailed them immediately, 
and, embarking in the same vehicle, we were duly landed 
at " the Wexford." 

" Waiter !" cried the colonel, in a voice of thunder, 
** some brandy and red-hot water. I wore my thin tights j 
for the first time these six months," addressing me, " and, 
by St. Patrick ! my limbs are icicles. I drank two glasses 
of execrable Teneriffe ! and, God knows one would be a 
sufficient dose of poison for a gouty man like me. Arrah ! 
waiter, have you it in the house ? If you have not, say 
80, and ril run out and save my life at the next tavern." 
But the waiter was prompt, and the house honest. Up 
came the brandy and materials ; and the colonel, relieved 
from the anticipated attack in his stomach, ** breathed 
again." 

I looked at my unfortunate friends, and never did men 
bear their misfortunes so differently. While the subaltern 
was in a phrensy, the commander was calm as a philoso- 
pher. 

" Well, if the devil had his own," exclaimed the irri- 
tated lieutenant, " my Lady L would fry." 

" Rowland," said the colonel, solemnly, " what the 
deuce tempted you to play ? You don't understand the 
^me, and I often told you so." 

" But," said I, interrupting him, •' the rubber was 

yours. Mrs. P made a scandalous revoke. How 

could it escape your observation ? The young lady, who 
was leaning on my arm, was horrified at such barefaced 
cheating." 

" I remarked it," said the lieutenant, " but I was 
ashamed to sp«ak. I thought we were playing half-crown 
ppints I" 

" I wish I had seen it," said the colonel. "Ah, 
Eowly, you're no wizard I" 

** Well, no matter; I have suffered enough," said the 
subaltern, testily. " If I have a rap left, after these 
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swindling jades, but one sditary guinea to cany me to 
Connemara I" 

" Pshaw ! heg^ man, heg ! You have a face for any 
thing. I wonder how / stand upon the night's play." 

** Nine guineas minus,** said the subaltern, " unless 
you managed to fob oflf a light piece, or pass a counter- 
feit." 

" That would be impossible," remarked the colonel ; 
** for though the crush was desperate, and I thought, and 
I wished, that the table would be overturned, the dowager 
thumbed every guinea over as if she had played with a 
pickpocket. It was just then that I managed to secure a 
keepsake ;" and he produced a huge snuff-box of fine 
gold and antique workmanship from his side-pocket. I 
stared with wonder while the subaltern ejaculated, " What 
a chance ! Ah, colonel, you are the jewel ! The box will 
pay our losses beautifully." 

" I beg to be excused from a co-partnership,'' said the 
colonel, drily. " Rowly, you might have stolen for your- 
self. I saw a pair of gold-mounted spectacles upon tke 
table, and a vinaigrette of silver device lay beside you. 
No, no, Rowly ! rob for yourself." 

** And," said I, ** my dear colonel, might I ask what 
may be the ultimate design which you harbour against the 
dowager's snuff-box ?" 

" Why, faith, my young fiiend, my plans are simple 
enough. I'll give you and that ommadawn"* pointing to 
his lieutenant, ** an early dinner, and bring you to the 
play afterwards. Well, it will be tolerably dark by that 
time. We'll pass St. Andrew's church, call next door, 
and get a worthy man who lives convenient, and who is 
very liberal in lending money to any body who leaves 
sufBcient security behind him, — ^we'U get him, in short, to 
take the box at his own valuation." 

** And if it should be discovered?" 

" Oh, little fear of that. No, my friend, before you and 
I are in the boxes, this box will be in the melting-pot. The 

* AngHce, an idiot. 
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man is a considerate and conscientious dealer. No, no, 
all's safe with him." 

We parted for the night. At noon, next day, we met 
at breakfast. I, although pretty conversant in odd adven-^ 
tures and mad freaks, was dying to see the conclusion of 
the snuff-box affair. We, of Trinity, often touched upon 
street-robbery in poles and rattles ; and, as far as public 
property went, were nowise scrupulous. I had once 
achieved a petty larceny, by running off with a pine-apple 
from a fruiterer's, for which, however, I had the grace to 
send payment in the morning. Still the colonel's coup 
was so superior to all this, that I was as much interested 
in the denouement, as if I had been a principal concerned. 
At the appointed hour we regularly met in Dawson-street. 
Our host gave us the best dinner in Morrison's carte, and 
we had champagne, liqueurs, and a superabundant supply 
of the primest claret in the cellar. 

Pending dinner, the parties made an amicable arrange- 
ment touching the disposition of the booty. 

The field officer was to share the surplus produce over 
the payment of the tavern bill ; and the subaltern was to 
be the vender of the spoil. 

It was nearly eight o'clock when we left Morrison's, and 
directed our course to the civil gentleman who lent money 
on good security. We entered an outer hall, and thence 
advanced into one encompassed by a tier of compartments, 
like confession-boxes. Rowly stepped into a vacant stall, 
and we stood close behind, to " aid, comfort, and coun- 
sel." 

The money-dealer left an unfinished bargain with a 
tradesman's wife, to attend upon his better-dressed cus- 
tomer. "Ah! hem — heml" said the subaltern, rather 
bothered to open the negotiation — ^but the Lombard gave 
an encouraging simper, " A small advance wanted, I pre- 
sume ?" *« Why, no— -ah, hem ! — ^wish to dispose of a trifle 
— a present, — no use for it, — ^but would not for the world 
it was known." The pawnbroker instantly presented his 
finger and thumb, to receive watch, ring, or jewel, accord- 
ing as the case might be. 

The snuff-box was promptly displayed, and the happy 
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eye of the mooey-dealer turned rapidly from the box to 
the presenter : " Well, sir, pray what may be the value V* 

" Really, can't say — a present — and — " 

"Oh I ye-e-e-s— old gold — mere drug now-a-day»— 
about three pound ten an ounce— once valuable — ^bullion 
then scarce — a year ago it would have been a very pretty 
swag" 

*' Swag ! What do you mean V* cried the alarmed 
seller; *< Zounds ! do you think I stole iiV 

" Oh, dear, no-o ! — ^beg pardon — meant present. Here, 
the scales, John. Ah! ah! let me see — ay — standing 
beam — ah ! — say fifteen pounds — full value, I assure you 
— the price to a pennyweight." 

•* Very well ; I'm content: but if my friend discovered 
that I would part with his present — ** 

The broker raised his forefinger to his nose, and dropped 
his left eyelid with a striking expression — the look would 
have done honour to an Old Bailey practitioner. The 
money was told down upon the counter: — "The hammer, 
John !*' A lean, ill-grown, ill-visaged dwarf produced a 
weighty one. There was a small anvil affixed to the 

bench; my Lady L 's box received one mortal 

blow, and the attending imp swept the shattered fragments 
into a crucible. 

What was the exact disposition of the assets I cannot 
pretend to say ; but I believe they were fairly partitioned 
between the parties concerned. 

About six months afterwards, when passing through 

the city, after my father's death, I met Lord L , 

and he received me with his customary kindness. " You 
must dine with me to-day," he said. I pointed to my 
mourning coat. " Oh, you nfust come — the very place 
for one wishing to avoid the world. Since you left 
Dublin, my poor aunt has undergone such a change !— 
an infernal gang have got round her entirely ; and she, 
who once only lived for whist, cannot be persuaded to 
touch a card. By Jove! the good lady is bewitched. 
But I have arranged with her, that the first crop-eared 
scoundrel, or female ranter, I meet in Rutland-square, 
shall be the signal for my final abdication to Kildare- 
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street — and she knows that I am positive. Do come: 
not a soul dines with me, but that good, fat fellow, my 
Colonel." I smiled as I recollected our last visit to the 
square, and promised to be punctual. 

I arrived some time before Lord L , and found 

the dowager and my fat friend, the Colonel, tite-d-tHe, 
Beyond the customary interchange of civilities I did not 
interrupt them, receiving, however, from the commander 
a warm squeeze, and an inexpressibly comic look, that 
recalled a volume of adventure. The old lady resumed 
the conversation which my entree had suspended : — 

" And you are six months absent, Colonel] — Protect 
me ! how time passes ! — it should be a lesson — a tacit 
monitor, as Mr. Hitchcock happily expresses it. Well, 
there was a carnel- minded, noisy crowd here ; and I re- 
member you lost three rubbers. How such vain imagi- 
nations will push aside the better seeds ! Your partner 
was a well-meaning gentleman, but never returned a lead. 
Oh me ! that these vanities should be remembered. That 
very night, Colonel, I met with a serious, I may say dis- 
tressing loss. My cousin. General Pillau's Indian snuff- 
box was stolen ! I suspected — but judge not, as Mr. Hea- 
vyside said at the chapel yesterday. It was in my part- 
ner's hand the last time I ever saw it ; the rush to supper 
came ! — she — but we must be charitable. But here's my 
nephew — O that he was awake to Gospel truth ! Well, 
my dear George, what news since ?" 

'* None, madam ; only that your old friend's over — 

dead as Julius Csesar. Mother P will never cut 

another honour." 

** Oh ! George do stop— for once be serious. Mrs. 

P dead ! and, I fear, not prepared. Ah me ! poor 

Mrs. P ! Many a rubber she and I have played 

— she knew my system so well — finessed a leetle too much 
— But where am I running ? — Well / hope she was pre- 
pared — but she stole the GeneraVs box*''* 

*' Phew ! if she stole snuff-boxes, she'll fry for it now," 
said the Colonel, taking share in the lament ; *' I hope, 
madam, it was merely a pretty toy, something not 
valuable." 
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*' A toy! my dear sir ; fine pale gold — ^in valuable for 
weight, age, and workmanship. Had you ever held it in 
your hand, you would never have forgotten it." 

" Faith ! and likely enough, my lady." 

" George, love, if you would just speak to the executor. 
Put it on the score of a mistake." 

" I speak ! Madam, do you want to have me shot." 

"No, no, it's useless. Her nephew is an attorney. 
* Do men gather grapes V as Mr. Heavyside side says." 

** Damn Heavyside !" exclaimed the peer, ** I must go 
see about some wine;" and he left the room. 

The old , lady recommenced with a groan — ^" What a 

memory Mrs. P had ! she would remember cards 

through a rubber, and never omitted marking in her life. 
She took the Generals box ; she had always a fancy for 
knickknackeries, and wore ornaments very unsuitable to 
her years — forgetting the lilies of the valley. I wish 
Miss Clarke was here, a worthy comely young woman, 
Colonel, recommended to me as a spiritual assistant by 
Mr. Wagstaff, of the Bethesda. My nephew can't bear 
her, because she was bred a dress-maker, and a vile 
dragoon officer told him some nasty story to her disad- 
vantage. Oh, Colonel, I wish George was awakened — 
you go to church regularly ?" 

*« I cannot assert that I do regularly ; not that I see 
any harm in it. 

" Very prettily remarked. Colonel ; and you often, no 
doubt, reflect upon the place your going to ?" 

" Yes, indeed, madam ; one must join one's regiment 
sooner or later." 

"Ah, colonel, I wish George had your serious turn ; and, 
between ourselves, he is by no means a safe whist player. 
His game is very dangerous. Ah, if I could have had 
Mr. Wagstaff to meet you ! but my nephew's prejudice is 
so violent. He is a sweet, spiritual-minded young man- 
comes often to sit an evening with me; and he is so 
obliging! takes Miss Clarke home at midnight to save 
me the expense of coach-hire, altliough she lives beyond 

the lamps. Poor Mrs. P ! I wonder who will get 

her card counters. They were superb. Well, she stole 
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the boXy however ; but as the inspired psalmist — I mean 
penman says — Ah, me ! I have no memory ; I wish Miss 
Clarke was here. — Well, George, any appearance of 
dinner?" 

*' So says the butler, madam, and here he comes." 
" Colonel, take down my aunt ;" and thus ended Lady 
L— — 's lamentation over sin, snuff-boxes, and Mrs, P — . 



LETTER XXX. 

The Otter-killer's return.— Craniology.— Superstitions.— Sea-horse.— Master- 
; Otter.— Anecdotes of it.— Ghosts and Fairies.— Their influence upon Maa 
and Animals.- Cure of Witchcraft.— Holy I-Akes.— Lough Keirawn.— Its 
Butter Fishery.— The Faragurta.— Its causes, imaginary and reaL— Cures 
and Cases. — Swearing.-' Comparative value upon the book, the vestment, 
and the skuU.— The clearing of Miss Currigan.— An Uncatholic Cook. 

The otter-killer arrived here last evening, after having, 
according to his own account, worked wonders upon a 
damaged head. From the specimens I have seen during 
my short sojourn at Ballycroy^ I have come to a conclu- 
sion, that the skulls of the natives are fabricated of dif- 
ferent materials to those of all the world besides. Their 
endurance is miraculous — a fellow who was reported as 
" beaten to a jelly, and anointed by the priest," last week, 
actually cleared a fair with an unpronounceable name, 
yesterday, after qualifying for admission to the next in- 
firmary some half-score of his Majesty's liege subjects. 
This is an every- day exploit ; and of all the corners of 
the earth that I have visited, I would name this as the 
place wherein to establish a resident craniologist. 

Like all wild people, these aborigines are absurdly 
credulous, and open to the grossest superstitions. Charms, 
as they believe, are employed with decided success, in 
every disease you name. The existence of ghosts and 
fairies is universally acknowledged ; and animals of extra- 
ordinary formation, and strange virtues, are supposed to 
inhabit lakes and rivers. Among these the sea-horse and 
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master-Otter* are pre-eminent. By a singular anomaly, 
the first is said to be found in certain inland loughs, and 
bis appearance is imagined to be fatal to the unfortunate 
person who encounters him. The latter, however, should 
be an object of anxious research, for he is endued with 
amazing virtues. Where a portion of his skin is, the 
house cannot be burned, or the ship cast away, and steel 
or bullet will not harm the man who possesses an inch of 
this precious material. Antony, indeed, confesses, that 
in the course of his otter-hunting, he has never been for- 
tunate enough to meet this invaluable brute ; but he tells 
a confused story of one having been killed ** far down in 
the north," by three brothers called Montgomery, who, 
from poverty, became immensely rich, and whose descend- 
ants are opulent to this very day. He says, the master- 
otter v^s seen twice in this neighbourhood. At Dhu-hill 
he appeared about sixty years ago, attended by about one 
hundred common-sized animals, who waited upon ' the 
master,' like loyal and dutiful beasts. He was also ob- 
served by one of the O'Donnel family, whilst passing 
through Clew Bay in a sailing-boat. Requiring a supply 
of fresh water, O'Donnel landed on an island for the pur- 
pose of filling his keg, but found the spring already occu- 
pied by a strange and nondescript animal. After his first 
surprise had subsided, he returned to the boat, and pro- 
cured a gun. This he loaded carefully with five fingers 
and a halff — for Antony is minute in all his narratives— 
and then, and within a dozen yards, levelled at the master. 
Thrice he drew the trigger, and thrice the gun missed 
fire. The otter wisely determined not to give him a fourth 
chance, and left the well for the ocean. Mortified at his 
failure, 0*Donnel tried his gun at a passing gull ; it ex- 
ploded without trouble, and finished the unfortunate bird 
— thus proving beyond a doubt, that the gun was fault- 
less, and the preservative qualities of the animal were 
alone to blame — "And indeed," quoth Antony, *<he 
might have snapped at the master to eternity ; for if an 

* lUastratloM, No. V. 

t The lower class of Irish describe the charge of a gun, not by quantity of 
powder and shot, bat by loHg measure. 
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inch of skin can save house, ship, and man, what a deal of 
virtue there must be in the whole hide !*' 

The legendary tales touching the appearance of ghosts, 
and the exploits of fairies, are endless. The agency of the 
former appears directed principally to men, while the lat- 
ter exercise their powers upon children and cattle. In- 
deed, the sinister influence of the " faery race" appears to 
fall almost exclusively upon the brute creation in Bally- 
croy ; and through it many an unhappy cow comes to an 
untimely end, and if she escape loss of life, she suffers 
what is nearly as bad, loss of butter.* For the first ca- 
lamity, Antony acknowledges there is no cure ; but for 
the second, there is " balm in Gilead," and certain holy 
loughs afford an antidote to this elfin visitation. 

The cow, I believe, should be present at the operation, 
which is performed by committing her tether and some 
butter to the waves, with (of course) a^due proportion of 
prayers for her recovery. Whether the animal be benefited 
or not, there be others who reap sure and solid advan- 
tages. At the proper period, some saint's day, no doubt, 
when Lough Keirawn is frequented by the proprietors of 
bewitched cattle, many of the poor of the neighbourhood 
congregate on the lee side of the lake, and a lively and 
profitable fishing of fresh butter continues, until the obla- 
tions to the saint or saintess of the lake, on the part of the 
afflicted cows, have ended. 

Among the human diseases ascribed to supernatural 
causes, ihefuragurta is the principal. Conjectures touch- 
ing its origin are numerous and contradictory, and it is at- 
tributed to every thing but the true cause. The faragurta 
comes on suddenly — z. general weakness precedes the at- 
tack — the sufferer's strength is prostrated in an instant — 
he sinks down, and, if assistance be not at hand, pe- 
rishes. Many persons are lost through this disease, while 
crossing the extensive wilds around us, where human re- 
lief is generally unattainable. 

The causes, to which in popular belief it is ascribed, 
are many. Some assert that it is brought on by treading 
upon a poisonous plant ; others, that it is occasioned by 

* Illustrations, No. VI. 
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fairy influence ; while more afiSrm, that it is produced by 
passing over the place where a corpse has been laid down. 
But this mystified disorder is, after all, nothing but ex- 
haustion consequent upon hunger and fatigue. The lower 
cl£isses are particularly obnoxious to its attack. They eat 
but seldom, and at irregular seasons ; and commonly la- 
bour for many hours before they break their fast. Want 
of food produces faintness and exhaustion ; and a super- 
natural cause is sought for a simple malady, which is 
only the natural consequence of dyspepsia and an empty 
stomach. 

One would imagine that the specific for yara^ur^a would 
at once point out its origin. Bread, or even a few grains 
of corn, are believed to cure it instantly ; but any kind of 
food is equally efficacious. " I have seen,*' said my kins- 
man, ** many persons attacked with faragurta, and have 
myself been patient and physician. Some years ago, a 
fine active boy, called Emineein* commonly attended 
me to the moors, and one day he was suddenly taken ill, 
in the very wildest part of the hills. He lost all power of 
limb, and lay down upon the heath unable to proceed a 
step. We had no grain of any kind to administer, and 
in this emergency tried that universal panacea — a glass of 
whiskey. After he had swallowed the cordial, the boy 
rather got worse than better, and we were obliged to carry 
him to a still-house, at nearly two miles distance. On our 
arrival, fortunately for Emineein, we found the operators 
collected round a skibb\ pf potatoes. After eating one or 
two, the patient was able to join the party, and next 
morning proceeded stoutly home. 

" In my own case, the predisposing cause was no enig- 
ma. I had been one of a knot of foxhunters who, on the 
preceding night, had indulged in a desperate jollification. 
Finding a disinclination for breakfast, I repaired, contrary 
to my general habit, without it to the mountains. I had. 
exercised severely for several hours, when at once I became 
helpless as an infant, and sank upon a bank incapable of 
motion. My pony and some food were speedily obtained, 
and ihtfaragurta banished. But assuredly, if unassisted, 

* SfnoDTmous to Neddy, t A basket 
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I must have lain upon the heath, for I could not make the 
slightest exertion to get forward." 

♦ ♦**## 

It is a lamentable fact, that the obligation of legal oath 
is here of trifling importance. Cases of determined per- 
jury occur every day ; and an adjuration upon the evan- 
gelists, is considered as being far inferior in solemnity, to 
one upon the priest's vestment. Whether there be any 
regular formula to. be observed in this comparative swear- 
ing, 1 know not ; I say comparative^ for in Ballycroy, 
oaths, like adjectives, have three degrees of value. First, 
that upon the evangelists; the second, upon the vestment ; 
and the last, upon the skitll. Nothing is more common 
than to hear a fellow, who has just laid down the book, 
offer to fortify his doubtful evidence, by taking number 
two. But even the vestment is not always conclusive ; 
and the following anecdote will best describe the value of 
comparative swearing : 

Andy Bawn has felt the arrow of " the villain," and 
believed, *' fond wretch I" that he was beloved again. 
The night of the portmanteau affair will be ever chronicled 
upon his memory ; for while he was under fear and terror 
at the bridge of Ballyveeney, she, the lady of his love, 
was at a prinkum* at Latrah, performing *' apples for 
gentlemen,"! with another suitor. Nay, more, the quon- 
dam lover, as was reported, had actually cecisbeo*d Miss 
Biddy Currigan across the bogs ; and dark and dangerous 
innuendoes arose from this imprudent escort. Andy Bawn 
was unhappily a man " who doubts, but dotes ; suspects, 
yet fondly loves." Alas ! what was to be done ? Could 
Miss Currigan become Mrs. Donahoo, after suffering a re- 
gular blast, as they call it, in the kingdom of Connaught? 
Impossible! her character must be cleared, and Andy sa- 
tisfied. 

The magistrate was proposed — well, that was good 
enough, if it were the identity of a strayed sheep, or the 
murder of a man ; but in a nice case, like Miss Currigan's, 

* A Ballycroy ball, on the " free and easy plan/* where much whiskey, and 
no ceremony, is used. 
t A favourite ' contre danse* at the above assemblies. 
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it was totally inefficient " The vestment would be taken ," 
— still better ; but the world was censorious : and, after 
all, Biddy Currigan was a giddy girl to cross a couple of 
miles of moorland, after midnight, with a declared lover, 
and him hearty ;* — and so thought Andy Bawn. At last 
the suspected virgin volunteered to " take the skull," dis- 
pel the fears of her liege lord, and put calumny to the 
blush for ever. Andy Bawn ** breathed again ;" and the 
otter-killer was directed to provide the necessary articles 
for the ceremony. 

A skull was accordingly procured from a neighbouring 
burying-ground ; and Andy's mother, anxious for the 
honour of the family, threw into the relic a bunch of keys 
— for iron, they say, adds desperately to the solemnity of 
Ae obligation. The apparatus being paraded, Antony 
explained, in the mother tongue, that Uie sins of the lady 
or gentleman to whom the skull had once appertained, 
would be added to Miss Currigan's, if she, Biddy, swore 
falsely; and Mrs. Donahoo jingled the old iron, and 
showed that she was " awake to time," and had left no- 
thing on her part undone, that could give effect to the 
ceremonial. Miss Currigan, with a step and bearing which 
might silence slander, advanced under the direction of the 
otter-killer : — like " a maid in the pride of her purity," 
she devoutly placed her hand upon the skull — and Andy 
Bawn was made a happy man for ever ! 

That the saints are often and scandalously overreached 
by sinners, is a fact which must be admitted and lamented. 
One case of base dishonesty, has but recently occurred in 
the establishment of my cousin. A cook, whom he had 
procured through the agency of a friend, has proved a 
heavy defaulter, and, as Antony says, *' scandalized the 
family." For a considerable time her conduct was un- 
questionable : she went regularly to mass, gave half-a- 
crown at Easter, never missed confessions, and, better still, 
conducted the culinary department with excellent pro- 
priety, — so much so, that Father Andrew declared from 
the altar, that she was an exemplary artiste^ and a capital 
Christian. ** Frailty, thy name is woman !" This para- 
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gon of cooks levanted one frosty night with a travelling ped- 
ler ! Then, and not till then, was the dark side of her charac- 
ter exhibited. " She did not value Lent a traneein — had 
shared a rasher with Sir Charles's man upon a blessed 
Friday — and, if a skillet went astray, she would promise a 
pilgrimage to the Reek for its recovery, without the least 
mtention of ever laying a leg upon that blessed hill." 

The morning after her disappearance, her sins were freely 
canvassed in the kitchen : " The Lord forgive her!" said 
the keeper, for I can't ; she treated the young dogs abo- 
minably. Spot will lose a claw ; and I am sure it was 
Sibby, the devil speed her ! that scalded him." 

" She could hide a quart of spirits, and it would never 
show upon her," cried Pattigo. 

** She was mighty dangerous in a house," exclaimed the 
black-eyed chambermaid ; *' I never settled the master's 
room, but she was sure to pass the window." 

** She's gone," said the otter-killer ; ** there's worse in 
the north than Sibby. Many a good bowl of broth she 
gave me. Tho she mur tho she ; agus neil she gun 
lought.* She was no great Catholic^ it is true ! for she 
owned to me last Saint John's — and she hearty at the 
time — that she was in debt four stations at Ball^ and 
three and twenty at Croagh Patrick ! She was, the 
crature, a fine warrant for a. promise, but the worst per- 
former under the canopy of heaven — She'll never," said 
the old man, with his own peculiar chuckle, " clear scores 
with the Reek and Father Nolan. In troth, I think it 
would almost puzzle Bobby /"f 

* AngUce, " She is as she is j bat she's not without her fault.** 
t This extraordinary being lived at the foot of Croagh Patrick, and was the 
first performer (religious) of his day, in Connaught. He generally resided at 
the house of a neighbouring genUeman ; and when a pilgrim visiter was dis* 
couraged by the acclivity of Uie hill, or tiie quantity of prayers to be got over, 
Bobby,/(W a consideration, undertook and executed the task. He was not 
only a harmless, but, as may be well imagined, a very useful personage } and 
his death has left a blank which has never yet been filled. 

The remains of poor Bobby, at his own request, were transported to the 
summit of the mountain, and deposited on the apex of Croagh Patrick, where 
he had so often, and so usefully performed. As his was laid where no other 
body rested, the line intended for Sir John Moore, would be probably more 
applicable to the hermit : 

" They left him alone with his glory !'* 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Treth Arrivals.— The Priest's ReceptioD.— The Lodge alarmed.— Preparattons 
for^ Deer-stalking.— State of the Garrison.—The Moimtain Lake.— The 
Feasant's Adventure.— Carrig-a-biimiogh.— The Ascent.— Prospect from 
the Summit— The Ravine and Red-deer.^A Highland ambuscade.— The 
Catastrophe. 

If a man were obliged to chronicle with brevity, the 
leading events of our terra incognita^ I would advise 
him to reduce them to ** arrivals and departures." As 
the door is never locked, the stream of visiters is incessant. 
Every man coming from " the corners of the earth" drops 
in with a *' God save all here!" This is the Shibboleth 
of Ballycroy; the accredited letter of introduction, and, 
better for the traveller still, a full acquittance for meat, 
drink, and lodging. 

This morning we have had an alliterative arrival — a 
piper, a pedler, and a priest. Although I place them 
according to their order of approach, I need scarcely say, 
that the last, our respected friend, has given unexpected 
pleasure. For me, the visit is delightful, for I hope to 
obtain another lesson in the " gentle art." The Colonel 
has embraced this *' Walton of the wilderness ;" a man 
on whom four bottles would not show, and to whom, in 
woodcraft and theology, in the commander's opinion, the 
clerk of Copmanhurst himself was little better than a 
bungler ; and, notwithstanding my kinsman's delinquency 
in intercepting the despatches, and abstracting* the en- 
closure, he has escaped with a tap or two upon the cheek ; 
for, as Antony declares, " Father Andrew dotes upon the 
Master,'^ 

But a shepherd in breathless haste has rushed into the 
cabin. By expressive signs, and few words, he has con- 
veyed the intelligence to Mr. Hennessey, that three out- 
lying deer are at this minute in a neighbouring glen. He 
saw them in the valley, as he crossed the brow above. 
Nothing short of the landing of a French army, or a 
smuggler, could occasion such confusion. The chamber 
of state is invaded, rifles are uncased, shot exchanged for 
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bullets, a basket with refreshments packed ; all is hurry 
and preparation, and in an incalculably short time, we 
are ready for the fray, and in full march for the moun- 
tains. Shakspeare, or he is belied, was in his youth a 
deer fancier, and he would probably describe this busy 
scene by " loud alarum, exeunt omnes^* 

The day is particularly favourable, the sun shines bril- 
liantly, the sky is without a cloud, and if we even miss 
the deer, I trust that the prospect from the mountain- 
top will more than repay our labour in ascending it. 
The party comprises three guns, and some ten or twelve 
drivers, with our guide. My kinsman and Hennessey 
have rifles ; I am no marksman with a bullet, and I de- 
clined to take one, and therefore must put my trust in 
honest John Man ton. We bend our course directly to 
the mountain cleugh, where the deer were se.en by the 
peasant ; but when we reach the base of the hills, .we 
must diverge to the left, and make a considerable dktour^ 
and judging from the appearance of the heights to be 
surmounted, we have work cut out which, before our re- 
turn to the hut, will tell what metal we are made of. 

Nor is the garrison during our absence left without 
protectors. The colonel, the priest, the otter-killer, and 
old John, there keep watch and ward. The former twain 
appear to have sworn eternal friendship over a three-legged 
table, and are settled tite-ci-tSte at either side of the 
cabin window, with all the requisites for fabricating flies, 
displayed before them. Antony is greasing his otter- 
trap beside the fire. He still indulges the vain hope, that 
his rheumatism may be cured, and that he will once more 
revisit the remoter loughs, where otters are abundant, and 
where many of his happier days were " lang syne " spent. 
Poor fellow, his hunting is ended, and his trap, like a 
warrior's sword, must be laid aside, for age has come 
heavily upon its master. Old John, '< the last and trus- 
tiest of the four," has assumed his culinary apron, and 
from the strength and array of his " materiel,*' it is clear, 
that he calculates little upon the red-deer venison we 
shall bring home. . ., , , . 

A smart walk of some three miles over an undulatmg 
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surface, of gentle but regular ascent, brought us to the 
deep and circular lake, which lies at the base of Carrig* 
a-binniogh ; it seems the boundary between the hiU-coun* 
try and the moorlands. Here we halted, and held with 
the peasants a council of war, on the course of operations 
to be pursued. 

The situation of this mountain lough is extremely pic- 
turesque; on three sides it is imbosomed in the hills, 
which rise boldly from the water's edge, and for many 
hundred feet appear to be almost perpendicular. Its 
depth is considerable, and hence, bright as the day is, 
the waters have a dark and sombre look. It abounds 
with trout of moderate size and excellent flavour. They 
were rising fast at the natural fly, and appeared generally 
to be herriug-sized. 

While resting here, preparatory to attempting to ascend 
the heights, Cooney the guide, related a very apposite 
adventure. 

Late in the autumn of the preceeding year, the peasant 
had visited the lake with his fishing-rod. The trouts 
took well, and Cooney had nearly filled his basket, when 
he was startled by the report of a gun, at no great dis- 
tance up the hill. While he looked in the direction from 
whence the shot appeared to have been discharged, a 
fine full-grown stag crossed the brow above him, tot- 
tered downwards for some twenty steps, and then falling 
into a ^teep and stony ravine, rolled lifelessly over, 
until he reached the very spot where the astonished 
fisherman was standing. Before his surprise had time to 
abate, a man armed with a French gun,* leaped upon. the 
bank over which the deer had fallen, and was joined 
immediately by a companion, armed also with a fowling- 
piece. Then, for the first time, they observed the startled 
angler. The discovery was any thing but agreeable ; for, 
after a momentary pause, they rushed down the hill toge- 
ther, and presentmg their long guns at Cooney's breast, 
ordered him to decamp, in terms that admitted of no 
demur. The angler absconded forthwith ; . for as he rea- 
soned fairly enough, ** a man who could drive an ounce 
« niiutrations, No. VII. 
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of lead through a stag's skull, would find little trouble in 
drilling a Christian." On looking round, he saw the' 
deer-stealers place the carcass on their shoulders, and 
ascend the heights, over which they quickly disappeared. 
The feat is almost incredible, and it required an amazing 
effort of strength and determination to transport a fuU- 
g^own red-deer over a precipitous mountain, which we, 
in light marching order, and with no burden but our guns, 
found a difficult task enough to climb. 

From its very base, Carrig-a-binniogh presents a dif- 
ferent surface to the moorlands which environ it ; heath 
is no more seen, and in its place the mountain's rugged 
sides are clothed with lichen and wild grasses. The face 
of the hill is broken and irregular, and the ascent ren- 
dered extremely disagreeable by multitudes of loose stones, 
which being lightly bedded in the soil, yield to the pres- 
sure of the traveller's foot^ and of course increase his diffi- 
culties. 

After the first hundred yards had been gallantly sur- 
mounted» we halted by general consent to recover breath. 
Again we resumed our labour, and, with occasional 
pauses, plodded on ** our weary way." As we ascended, 
the hill became more precipitous, the grass shorter, and 
the hands were as much employed as the feet. The halts 
were now more frequent ; and each progression towards 
the summit shorter after every pause. ** To climb the 
trackless mountain all unseen," is very poetical, no doubt; 
but it is also, I regret to add, amazingly fatiguing, and a 
task for men of thews and sinews of no ordinary strength* 
But we were determined, and persevered — ** en avant/* 
was the order of the day : on we progressed, slowly but 
continuously ; the steepest face of the hill was gradually 
overcome, and a wide waste of moss and shingle lay be- 
fore U89 rising towards a cairn bf stones, which marks the 
apex of the mountain. We pressed on with additional 
energy ; the termination of our toil was in view : in a few 
minutes we gained the top, and a scene, glorious beyond 
imagination, burst upon us at once, and repaid tenfold 
the labour we had encountered to obtain it. 

We stood upon the very pinnacle of the ridge, two 
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thousand feet above the level of the sea, Clew Bay, that 
'magnificent sheet of water, was extended at our feet, 
studded with its countless islands : inland, the eye ranged 
over a space of fifty miles : and towns and villages, beyond 
number, were sprinkled over a surface covered with grass, 
and corn, and heath, in beautiful alternation. The sun 
was shining gloriously, and the variety of colouring pre- 
sented by this expansive landscape, was splendidly tinted 
by the vertical rays of light. The yellow corn, the green 
pasturage, the russet heaths, were traceable to an infinite 
distance, while smaller objects were marked upon this 
natural panorama, and churches, towns, and mansions 
occasionally relieved the prospect. We turned from the 
interior to the west ; there the dark waters of the Atlantic 
extended, till the eye lost them in the horizon. North- 
ward, lay the Sligo islands ; and southward, the Conne- 
mara mountains, with the noble islands of Turk and BolSin 
— nearer objects seemed almost beneath us ; Achill was 
below — Clare Island stretched at our feet — while our own 
cabin looked like a speck upon the canvass, distinguished 
only by its spiral wreath of smoke from the hillocks that 
encircled it. There was an indescribable loneliness around, 
that gave powerful efiect to all we saw. The dreariness 
of the waste we occupied was grand and imposing : we 
were far removed from every thing human ; we stood above 
the world, and could exclaim with Byron, " This, this is 
solitude !" 

How long we might have gazed on this brilliant spec- 
tacle, is questionable. Hennessey, less romantic than we, 
reminded us that it was time to occupy the defile, by 
which the deer, if found, and driven from the lowlands, 
would pass within our range. Thus recalled, we looked 
at the immediate vicinage of the cairn. It was a wilder^- 
ness of moss, and bog, and granite, barren beyond 
description, and connected with the upper levels of the 
Alpine ridge, which extended for miles at either side, by 
a narrow chain of rock, which seemed more like the top- 
ping of a parapet than the apex of a line of hills. Indeed, 
a more desolate region could not be well imagined; — nO 
sign of vegetation appeared, if scathed lichens, and parched 
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and withered flag-grass be excepted— the mountain cattle 
were rarely seen upon these heights, and the footmarks 
upon the softer surface were those of deer and goats. 
Hennessey discovered the tracks of a herd of the larger 
species, which, from his acute observations, had evi- 
dently crossed the ridge since sunrise, and must, 
from their numerous traces, have amounted to at least 
a dozen. 

While we still cast a " longing lingering look" at a 
scene, which, I lament to say, I shall most probably never 
be permitted to view again — a boy rose from the valley 
towards the south, andhastened at full speed to join us. 
His communication was soon made, and, like the shepherds 
at the cabin, pantomime rather than speech conveyed its 
import. His tidings were momentous; the deer had 
moved from the place in which they had been first disco- 
vered, and were now within one thousand yards of the 
place where we resting. Hennessey and the gossoon* 
advanced in double quick, and where the ridge is steepest 
between the highlands and the valley, we observed them 
make a sudden halt, and creep gingerly forward, to what 
seemed the brow of a precipice. We followed more lei- 
surely, and adopting a similar method of approach, stole 
silently on, and looked over the chasm. 

The precipice we were on, forms the extremity of a long 
but narrow ravine, which, gradually rising from the low- 
lands, divides the bases of Carrig-a-binniogh and Meelroe. 
It was a perpendicular rock of fearful height. At either 
side the valley was flanked by the sides of the opposite 
hills ; and they sprang up so rugged and precipitous as to 
be quite impracticable to all but ** the wild flock which 
never needs a fold ;" and yet the cleugh below was like a 
green spot upon a wilderness. To the very bases of the 
ridges it was covered with verdant grass and blooming 
heather, while, at the upper end, streams from several 
well-heads united together and formed a sparkling rivulet, 
which wandered between banks so green and shrubby, as 
formed a striking contrast to the barren heaths below and 
the blasted wilderness above. 

* Anglice, boy. 
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We put our hats aside, and peeped over. The wave of 
Hennessey's hand proved the boy's report to be correct, 
and we were gratified with a sight of those rare and beau- 
tiful animals which formed the objects of our expedition. 
They were the same leash which the peasant had noticed 
in the lower valley — an old stag, a younger one, and a 
doe. 

The great elevation of the precipice, and the cautbn 
with which we approached the verge, permitted us, with- 
out alarming them, to view the red-deer leisurely. They 
appeared to have been as yet undisturbed, for, after crop- 
ping the herbage for a little, the younger stag and the 
hind lay down, while the old hart remained erect, as if he 
intended to be their sentinel. 

The distance of the deer from the ridge was too 
great to allow the rifle to be used with any thing like 
certainty ; and from the exposed nature of the hills at 
either side, it was impossible to get within point-blank 
range undiscovered. Hennessey had already formed his 
plans, and drawing cautiously back from the ridge, he 
pulled us by the skirts, and beckoned us to retire. 

We fell back about a pistol-shot from the cliff, and 
under a rock, which bore the portentous name of Craigna- 
moina,* held our council of war. 

There were two passes, through one of which the deer, 
when roused and driven from the glen, would most likely 
retreat. The better of these, as post of honour, was, more 
politely than prudently, intrusted to me — my kinsman 
occupied the other ; and Hennessey having ensconced us 
behind rocks which prevented our ambush from being dis- 
covered, crossed to the other side of the ridge, and I lost 
sight of him. Meanwhile the boy had been despatched 
to apprize the drivers that the deer were in the ravine, and 
to notify the spot where we were posted, to enable them to 
arrange their movements according to our plans. 

I will not pretend to describe the anxious, nay agoniz- 
ing hour that I passed in this highland ambuscade. The 
deep stillness of the waste was not broken by even the 
twittering of a bird. From the place where I lay con- 

* Anglice, Hie rock of ilaaghter. ^ 
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cealed, I commanded a view of the defile for the distance 
of some eighty yards, and my eye turned to the path by 
which I expected the deer to approach, until to gaze 
longer pained me. My ear was equally engaged ; th6 
smallest noise was instantly detected, and the ticking 
of my watch appeared sharper and louder than usual. 
As time wore on, my nervousness increased. Suddenly 
a few pebbles fell — my heart beat faster — but it was a 
false alarm. Again, I heard a faint sound, as if a l^t 
foot pressed upon loose shingle — it was repeated. By 
Saint Hubert, it is the deer ! They have entered the gorge 
of the pass, and approach the rock that covers me, in a 
gentle canter ! 

To sink upon one knee and cock both barrels was a 
moment's work. Reckless of danger, the noble animals, 
in single file, galloped down the narrow pathway. The 
hart led the way, followed by the doe, and the old stag 
brought up the rear. As they passed me at the short 
distance of twenty paces, I fired at the leader, and, as I 
thought, with deadly aim ; but the ball passed over his 
back, and splintered the rock beyond him. The report 
rang over the waste, and the deer's surprise was evinced 
by the tremendous rush they made to clear the defile 
before them. I selected the stag for my second essay ; 
eye and linger kept excellent time, as I imagined — I 
drew the trigger — a miss by every thing unfortunate! 
The bullet merely struck a tyne from his antler, and, ex- 
cepting this trifling graze, he went oflf at a thundering 
pace, uninjured. 

Cursing myself, John Manton, and all the world, I 
threw my luckless gun upon the ground and rushed to 
the summit of a neighbouring rock, from which the heights 
and valleys beyond the gorge of the pass were seen dis- 
tinctly. The deer had separated — the hart and doe 
turned suddenly to the right, and were fired at by my 
cousin, without effect. The stag went right ahead ; and 
while I still gazed after him, a flash issued from a hollow 
in the hill, the sharp report of Hennessey's piece suc- 
ceeded, and the stag sprang full six feet from the 
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ground, and tumbling over and over repeatedly, dropped 
upon the bent-grass with a rifle- bullet in hi3 heart. 

I rushed* at headlong speed to the spot where the noble 
animal lay. The eye was open — the nostril expanded, 
just as life had left him. Throwing his rifle down, Hen- 
nessey pulled out a. clasp-knife, passed the blade across 
the deer's throat, and reqSfesting my assistance, raised the 
carcass by the haunches, in order to assist its bleeding 
freely. 

Having performed this necessary operation, and ob- 
tained the assistance of two of our companions from the 
valley, whence they had been driving the deer, we pro- 
ceeded to transport the dead stag to the lowlands. It 
was no easy task, but we accomplished it quickly ; and 
perceiving some horses grazing at no great distance, we 
determined to press one for the occasion. A stout pony 
was most unceremoniously put in requisition, the deer 
laid across his back, and after emptying flask and basket 
joyously beside a stream of rock-water, we turned our 
faces to the cabin, where the news of our success had 
already arrived. 



LETTER XXXII- 

Deer broaght home.— Dinner.—Gastronomlc reflccttons.— Grouie soup.— 
Roasted salmon.— Cooking, pour et con/r«.— Caroose commence.— Symp. 
toms of inebriety.— Night in the hills.— Coffee a/ /<^ico.— Temperance So- 
ciety.— A bacchanalian group.— Auld lang syne.- Borrowing a congrega- 
tion.— The company dispersed. 

Wonderful are the inventions of man ! The slaughter 
of an unhappy stag has been made good and sufficient 
cause for all the idlers of the community assembling at 
our cabin. They are squatted round the fire like Indians 
in a wigwam — and old John, no bad authority in 
such matters, declares in a stage whisper to his master. 
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" that a four-gallon cag will scarcely last the night, there 
is such a clanjamfry of coosherers* in the kitchen — the 
devil speed them, one and all !*' 

It was twilight when we got home. The deer had 
arrived before us, and was already hanging up, suspended 
from the couples, A cheerful fire blazed in the room 
of state, while exhilarating effluvia from the outer 
chamber told that John's preparations were far advanced. 
We had scarcely time to make our hurried toilet, before 
the table was covered, and Father Andrew, at the Colonel's 
especial solicitation, favoured us with a Latin grace. 

No one merits and relishes a good dinner better than a 
grouse-shooter. It delights me to see my companion eat 
like a traveller ; and to please me, he should possess suf- 
ficient acumen to enable him to appreciate the fare. I 
despise the man who is cursed with a Spartan palate, and 
who hardly knows the difference between beef and mut- 
ton ; and yet, in equal ratio, the gourmand is my abomi- 
nation. There is a limit in culinary lore beyond which, as 
I opine, the sportsman should never travel. Like a soldier 
he will sometimes find it serviceable to be able to direct 
the broiling of a steak and the combination of a stew. To 
abricate a curry, or even regulate a hash, may be 
tolerated; and in a wild country like Ballycroy, or the 
Scottish highlands, this knowledge will frequently be 
" worth a Jew's eye ;" but every thing beyond this in 
kitchen accomplishments, is detestable. With one who 
composed omelets, and talked scholarly of the maUriel of a 
plum-pudding — and I once had the misfortune to fall into 
a shooting-party afflicted with such a personage — I would 
consort no more upon the heath, than I would shoot with 
a cook, or draw a cover with a confectioner. And yet, with 
these antipathies, I recommend the neophyte to make 
himself in every thing as independent as he can. A few 
practical lessons are worth a world of precept : one week's 
cooking on the moors will render him for life an adept ; 
and if gun and angle fail him not, he will be able to com- 
mand a dinner, without owing to the devil the compli- 
ment of a bad cook. 

* lUustraUons, No. VIII. 
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I)id I wish to elucidate my opinions, I would stake 
them upon two items in our bills of fare. The soldier 
compounded the soup — and such soup ! — and yet it was 
the simple extract of a mountain hare, and five broken 
birds, which had been too much injured to permit their 
being sent away. Shade of Kitchener ! one spoonful of 
that exquisite potage would have made thee abandon half 
thy theories, and throw thy ** cunningest devices" to the 
winds ! 

The Priest superintended the fish — an eight-pound sal- 
mon, crimped, split, subdivided, and roasted upon bog- 
deal skewers, before a clear turf-fire.* All the sauces that 
Lazenby ever fabricated, could not produce that soup, or 
emulate this broil. Let him, whose jaded palate a club- 
house cook cannot accommodate, try the cuisinerie of our 
cabin. He shall walk to the mountain lake, and on his 
return the Colonel will compose a soup, and the Priest 
supply a salmon : if eating like a ploughman be to him a 
pleasure — 

*« If /A€*c won't make him, 
The devil take him 1" 

But lest my theories be mistaken, I must say that I hold 
cooking and ** creature comforts" as very secondary indeed 
to sport. If all can be had, so much the better ; and when 
I recommend the tyro to learn the art and mysteries of the 
broiling iron, it is precisely on the principle that the know- 
ledge how to cook a dinner, may, at times, be as necessary 
for him, as to know how to wash a gun. No man, I pre- 
sume, will do either, who can manage to have them done 
by a deputy. But a sportsman, a keen, straightforward 
sportsman, will of necessity be often left dependant upon 
his own resources, and hence he should be prepared for 
the contingency. It is the abuse I cry out against. A 
man who on the mountains counts the minutes until din- 
ner-hour phall come, who is seeking an appetite rather 
than amusement, and instead of game, is dreaming of. 
gourmanderie — him I totally reject, and implore to lay 
aside his gun for ever, and exchange the powder-flask for 
the pepper-box. The latter he will find more useful, and^, 
not half so dangerous. 

* lUustrations, No. IX. 
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It was clear from the very start, that this was to be 
among the wettest nights of the season. The Colonel 
settled himself for a comfortable carouse, the Priest was 
not the man to desert his buon camarado, and Antony 
declared that there was good cause for a general jollifica- 
tion, as he properly observed that " it was not every day 
that Man us kills a bullock," by which old saw, I presume 
the defunct deer and ourselves are typified. No wonder 
then that the revel commenced with all the members of the 
body politic ; and whilst the contents of the ** four-galloa 
cag*' were invaded in the kitchen,, the wine circulated 
rapidly in the chamber of state. In truth, during my 
short but chequered life, civil and military, I never saw a 
party evince an honester disposition to drink fair. No 
coquetry about filling ; no remonstrances touching ** heel- 
taps and sky-lights ;" — round went the bottle until the 
juice of the grape appeared too cold a fluid for such mer- 
curial souls, and a general call for a more potent liquid 
was given and obeyed. 

Now came " the sweet hour i' the night," and old Care 
might, if he pleased, have ** hanged himself in his own 
garters." The Priest, whose voice must once have been 
remarkably fine, and who certainly never impaired it much 
by *' hallooing psalms," sang national melodies, or joined 
the Colonel and my cousin in glees and catches, which, as 
Wamba says, were ** not ill-sung." ** Fast and furious'' 
the mirth proceeded, while, " every pause between," clouds 
of tobacco rose like a mist-wreath, and overspread the 
company with a canopy pf vapour. 

For my own part, every prudential resolution vanished 
with the first catch ; and it was not till a certain unsteadi- 
ness of vision discovered that I had reached that felicitous 
state, when no twelve honest men upon oath would certify 
my sobriety, that I mustered courage to retreat. I felt 
that, had I remained much longer, I was likely to become 
hors de combat ; and lighting a cigar, left the cabin to 
breath the fresh air, which long since had been superseded 
in the banqueting-room by an atmosphere of genuine can^ 
nastre. 

It was a mild, calm, dark night, and such a one feels 
p 2 
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delicious in the hills. Two or three solitary stars were 
feebly twinkling in the sky, though, were the truth t<^d, 
probably there was but one^ I took the pathway leading 
to the river, and sat down upon the banks, ,to ** blow my 
cloud" in solitude. I was not, however, permitted to muse 
alone ; my kinsman immediately joined me, and settling 
himself upon one of the masses of turf, which the floods 
tear from the banks of the stream, and leave, when their 
violence subsides, upon the verge of the river, replenished 
his meerschaum, 

" How refreshing,'.* he said, " to exchange that mephitic 
air within, for this mild but bracing night-breeze ! I saw 
you pass the glass, and I desired John to bring us out 
some coffee. It is a queer place, too, for a Mocha fancier 
to indulge in ; but this is the charm that binds me to the 
mountains. In life, locality is every thing ; it is not the 
what one does, it is the where. Venison at a city feast 
is an every-day concern ; and the best haunch in England 
would not have the gusto of the red-deer's that hangs from 
the roof within. Common comfort, in a wilderness like 
this, from the barrenness of all around receives a zest, 
which nothing in civilized society can realize, and * voild 
VexempleJ " 

Lighted by a peasant with a bog-deal torch, that emit- 
ted more light than forty candles together, the old man 
approached us with his tray. Coffee taken in the open air 
in darkness palpable/' into which the powerful blaze of the 
torch wliich our bare-legged attendant held could but 
feebly penetrate, associated with the place and company, 
made an impression on my fancy that will not be readily 
obliterated. 

" Next to modern fanaticism, nothing stirs my choler 
more," said my kinsman, " than that silly bubble, yclept 
the Temperance Society. To prevent men from occasion- 
ally indulging, no matter what their grade in life may be 
is perfectly Utopian. The more you inhibit what the 
world calls pleasure, the more you urge mankind to the 
pursuit. Hence, iu water-drinking, as in religion, there is 
the grossest hypocrisy practised ; and I would as soon trust 
a denouncer of wine with the key of my cellar, as allow 
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my cat to have the entree of the dairy. Then, upon the 
score that health and longevity are interrupted by even a 
moderate attachment to the bottle,* I deny the position 
altogether, and for my proof I would point out the group 
within. The otter-killer says that he is eighty — we at the 
Lodge, from certain data, know him to be at least five 
years more, — his life has been one of much severity, with 
constant exposure to heat and cold, and he has, as he ad- 
mits, been always a free drinker. The Colonel, for thirty 
years, has been attached to the most dissipated regiments 
m the service, and excepting that he suffered from gout, 
which is hereditary in his family, and rheumatism occa- 
sioned by a neglected wound, where is there a more vigor- 
ous sexagenarian ? But the Priest is probably the best 
example of them all. Exposed to all the annoyances of 
his profession, brought constantly within the sphere of 
contagion, called out of bed at midnight, and obliged to 
brave weather, when, as it has been happily expressed, a 
man would not reject an enemy's dog, he exercises hospi- 
tality freely, and is there a panado-maker among the whole 
water-drinking gang, who could rough it with him for a 
fortnight? But, hark ! he pitches that manly and melo- 
dious voice— he strikes up poor Bum's inimitable lyric, 
* Then are we met,* That matchless song was surely 
written for such a voice and such a company !" 

Under cover of the Priest's melody we approached the 
window. There sat a party, who might well put the 
Temperance Society to the blush. For their years, I 
suspect there was not a healthier, and I will swear not a 
happier, trio in the King's dominion. It was just the 
scene a Flemish artist would select to employ his pencil on. 
For effect, the light was excellent : the candles having 
been removed to the extremity of the apartment, the bac- 
chanalian group were revealed by the red and mellow 
blaze of a brilliant wood-fire. Separated by a table pro- 
vided with every requisite for a deep carouse, sat the 
soldier and the churchman. The back of the latter was 
turned to the window, but his amplitude of shoulder and 

* lUustratlons, No. X. 
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buU-neck at once bespoke the strength for which he was 
remarkable, while the partial baldness of his head told 
that he had passed life's meridian. The tall and martial 
figure opposite contrasted well with the churchman's. 
Older by some half-score years, he might, like Jack Fal- 
staff, be **[some fifty, ay, or, by the mass, threescore !" but 
his age was green ; and notwithstanding the wear and tear 
that a military life and its occasional excesses had caused, 
his cheerful countenance and merry eve showed that he 
loved yet to hear " the chimes at midnight." The otter- 
killer completed the group : sitting on a low stool, from 
time to time he regulated and supplied the wood -fire ; his 
silver hair collected in a long cue, seal-skin pouch, singular 
dress, and venerable air, made him the most striking 
figure of the party. A little terrier bitch, who never left 
her master, lay at the old man's feet, while an indulged 
black setter luxuriated before the blaze, with his intelligent 
head and pendulous silky ears rested on the Colonel's knee. 

** Is not that indeed a picture?" whispered my cousin. 
"What heads they have! John placed yonder bottle 
before them as I went out, and two parts of it are gone 
already. But hush ! let us hear the conversation. I 
think if there be strength in poteen, the Colonel has 
reached the moralizing point." 

** Andrew," said the commander. (" The Colonel," 
said my kinsman, aside, ** is generally hard screwed when 
he calls the priest Andrew.") 

<* Andrew, fill the glass : the boys are ruminating beside 
the river ; their young blood is hotter than ours, so we'll 
stick to the ingle-side and the tumbler. There was a day 
when we could bring a stag to the ground, and scramble 
up Carrig-a-binniogh as stoutly as the best of them, — but 
that day's gone : we have changed for the worse, and so 
has every thing. Andrew, in our youth it was a merry 
world. But who succeeded old Markham ? He was as 
honest a divine as ever finished a magnum. They talked 
—for virtue has always its enemies — of his smuggling a 
little, and having a private still in the stable ; but it was 
all hospitality. Andrew, the poteen is sweet, but weak — 
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help it, man, for these glasses scarcely hold a thimbleful ! 
—at our age water-drinking won't do. — Not a drop of 
brandy, you say, inside the Mullet ?"* 

*' Not an anker in the barony !" returned his com- 
panion with a heavy sigh. " There was a time when my 
poor cabin could not be taken short for Nantz and Hol- 
lands ; but if I can keep a bottle of the native now, it is 
the most. Would you believe it, Colonel? X\\q revenue 
people searched my house a month ago.*' 

The Colonel looked indignant. ** Search your house ? 
profane a priest's own dwelling? why, after a while, they'll 
look into the Lodge. Did you curse the scoundrels from 
the altar ?" 

** Not 1," said the churchman. ^* They are all north- 
menf and foreigners, who would not care a brass button 
whether I banned or blessed them for a twelvemonth. 
There is a ruffian of the flockj that acts as a spy and 
guide, and I suspect he sent them." 

" Excommunicate him !" exclaimed the commander, 
with drunken solemnity. 

** I did that last Candlemas. He brought a girl out of 
Achill, on book oathy and he with his three decent wives 
in the parish already. I quenched the candles on him, 
and then he took to the revenue — Nemo repente fuit tur^ 
pissimus,** 

" And how do you and the new minister get on ?" 

" Poorly enough," answered the Priest. ** This re- 
formation work has put the country clean asunder." 

** No good will come of it," said the Colonel. ** I 
mind the time in Connaught when no man clearly knew 
to what religion he belonged ; and in one family, the boys 
would go to church and the girls to mass, or may be, both 
would join and go to whichever happened to be nearest. 
When I entered the militia, I recollect, the first time I was 
ever detached from head-quarters, I went with the com- 
pany to Portumna. Old Sir Mark Blake, who commanded 
the regiment, happened to be passing through, and the 

* lUustratlons, No. XI. t lUastrations, No. XII. 

t The flock— a Roman Catholic congregaUon is so tenned in Connaught. 
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night before he had had a desperate drink with Genera 
Loftus at the Castle. When I left Longhrea, I forgot to 
ascertain where I should bring the men on Sunday, and I 
thought this a good opportunity to ask the question. I 
opened his bedroom-door softly. * Sir Mark/ says I, 
* where shall I march the men V * What kind of a day is 
it?' says he. * Rather wet/ was my answer. * It's lik«r 
the night that preceded it/ said he. * Upon my con- 
science, my lad/ he continued, *my head's not clear 
enough at present to recollect the exact position of church 
and chapel ; but take them to the nearest.*' That is what 
I call," and the Colonel shook his head gravely, ** real 
Christian feeling." 

" Real Christian feeling/' said the Priest, with a groan, 
*« is nearly banished from the world. When I went first 
to Castlebar, to learn Latin from Dan Donovan, my uncle 
Martin, God be merciful to him ! was parish priest, and 
Jack Benton was the minister. They agreed like sworn 
brothers, and no one dared say a word against either in 
the presence of his friend. Where the priest dined, the 
curate was sure to be also. They lived in true brotherhood ; 
and when one happened to be the worse of liquor, why the 
other would not leave him for a bishopric. The town was 
the most peaceable place in Connaught ; and how could 
it be otherwise with such an example ? Many a night I 
went before them with a lantern, when they carried Carney, 
the lame fiddler, round the streets, to serenade the ladies. 
There they would walk, like humble Christians, with the 
cripple in the middle, and neither caring a traneein^ 
whether popery or protestantism was at head of the bar- 
row. These were blessed days, Colonel. — I'll thank you 
for the canister, — that tobacco is excellent; and I'll try 
another pipeful." 

** Och, hone !" exclaimed the otter-killer, " isn't it a 
murder to see the clargy making such fools of themselves 
now I When I was young, priest and minister were hand- 
and-glove. It seems to me but yesterday, when father 
Patt Joyce, the Lord be good to him ! lent Mr. Carson a 
congregation." 

** Eh ! what Antony*?" said the Colonel. " A con- 
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gregation appears rather an extraordinary article to 
borrow." 

'* Faith !" said the otter-killer, " it's true. I was there 
myself, and Til tell you the story. It was in the time of 
Bishop Beresford, that beautiful old man, — many a half- 
crown he gave me, for I used often to bring game and fish 
to the palace from the master's father. He was the hand- 
somest gentleman I ever laid my eyes on ; and, och,hone ! 
it was he that knew how to live like a bishop. He never 
went a step without four long-tailed black horses to his 
carriage, and two mounted grooms behind him. His own 
body-man told me, one time I went with a haunch of red 
deer and a bittern* to the palace, that never less than 
twenty sat down in the parlour, and, in troth, there was 
double that number in the hall, for nobody came or went 
without being well taken care of. 

** Well, it came into old Lord Peter'sf head, that he 
would build a church, and settle a colony of norihmen 
away in the west. Faith, he managed the one easy 
enough ; but it failed him to do the other, for devil an 
inch the north-men would come ; for, says they, * Hell 
and Connaught's bad enough, but what is either to Con- 
nemara ?' 

" Well, the minister came down, and a nice little man 
he was, one Mr. Carson. Father Patt Flyn had the parish 
then, and faith, in course of time they two became as thick 
as inkle-weavers. 

** Every thing went on beautiful, for the two clargy 
lived together. Father Patt Flyn minded his chapel and 
the flock, and Mr. Carson said prayers of a Sunday too, 
though sorrow a soul he had to listen to him but the 
clerk — but sure that was no fault of his. 

" Well, I mind it as well as yesterday, for I killed that 
very morning two otters at Loughnamuckey, and the 
smallest of them was better to me than a pound note. It 
was late when I got down from the hills, and I went to 
Father Patt*s as usual, and ^^o should I meet at the door 
but the priest himself. * Antony,' says he, ceade fealteagh, 

* niostratioDS, No. Xlfl. 

f Grandfather to the present Marquis of Sligo. 
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have ye any thing with you, for the wallets seem full V 

* I have,' says I, *your reverence;' and I pulls out two 
pair of graziers,* and a brace of three-pound trouts, fresh 
from the sea, that I caught that morning in Dhulough. In 
these days, I carried a ferret, besides the trap and fishing- 
rod, and it went hard, if 1 missed the otters, but I would 
net rabbits, or kill a dish of trout. * Upon my conscience,' 
says the priest, ' ye never were more welcome, Antony. 
The minister and myself will dine off the trouts and rab- 
bits, for they forgot to kill a sheep for us till an hour ago ; 
and you know, Antony, except the shoulder, there's no 
part of the mutton could be touched, so I was rather 
bothered about the dinner.* 

** Well, in the evening, I was brought into the parlour, 
and there were their reverences as cur coddioghf as you 
please. Father Patt gave me a tumbler of rael stiff 
punch, and the divil a better warrant to make the same 
was within the province of Connaught. We were just as 
comfortable as we could be, when a currierX stops at the 
door with a letter, which he said was for Mr. Carson. 
Well, when the minister opens it, he got as pale as a 
sheet, and I thought he would have fainted. Father Patt 
crossed himself. " Arrah, Dick,' says he, * the Lord 
stand between you and evil ! is there any thing wrong?' 

* I'm ruined says he ; * for some bad member has wrote to 
the bishop, and told him that I have no congregation, 
because you and I are so intimate, and he's coming down 
to-morrow with the dane, to see the state of things. 
Och, hone !' says he, * I'm fairly ruined.' — And is that 
all that's frettin' ye ?' says the priest. — ^' Arrah, dear 
Dick,' — for they called each other by their cristen names, 
— * is this all ? If it's a congregation ye want, ye shall 
have a dacent oneto-morrow, and lave that to me;— 
and now, we'll take our drink, and not matter the bishop 
a fig.' 

" Well, next day, sure enough, down comes the bishop, 
and a great retinue along with him ; and there was Mr. 
Carson ready to receive him. * I hear,' says the bishop, 
mighty stately, * that you have no congregation.' * In 

* Younff rabbits. f AngUce* comfortable. X ^Ha^i courier. 
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faith) your holiness/ says he, " you'll be soon able to tell 
that,' — rand in he walks him to the church, and there were 
sitting threescore well-dressed men and women, and all of 
them as devout as if they were going to be anointed ; for 
that blessed morning, father Patt whipped mass over be- 
fore ye had time to bless yourself, and the clanest of the 
flock was before the bishop in the church, and ready for hig 
holiness. To see that all behaved properly, father Patt 
had hardly put off the vestment, till he slipped on a cota 
more,* and there he sat in a back sate like any other of 
the congregation. I was near the bishop's reverence; he 
was seated^ in an arm-chair belonging to the priest — 
* Come here, Mr. Carson,' says he ; * some enemy of 
yours,' said the sweet old gentleman, * wanted to injure 
you with me. But I am now fully satisfied.' And turning 
to the dane, * By this book !* says he, * I didn't see a 
claner congregation this month of Sundays l' " 

" He said no such thingy" exclaimed my kinsman, who, 
tired with the polixity of the otter-killer, had interrupted 
the finale of the tale. ** How dare you, Antony, put 
such uncanonical and ungentlemanly language in the 
mouth of the sweet old man ? Here, John, clear the 
kitchen. Out with the piper, and chuck the cag after 
him. We'll disperse this congregation; and they may 
dance outside if they please, while pipes and poteen stand 
them. And now ventilate the cabin, open door and win- 
dow, and sling our hammocks as soon as possible." 

Agreeably to this mandate, the kitchen company were 
ejected with scanty ceremony ; the Colonel and the Priest 
retired to their respective beds with wonderful steadiness ; 
while we took possession of our marquee, which, under 
existing circumstances, was paradise itself compared with 
the cabin, which smoking, drinking, and cooking, had 
rendered every thing but agreeable. 

* Anglice, a great-coat. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

Dandoff kept up.—Effects <rf Poteen on the company.— Ball ends.— Rainy 
nigbt— Morninsr.— Pal tigro.— A lonsrswim.— Breakftist—An Incident.— Foat- 
catcber Utten by a wild cat.— Ferocity oT tbat animal.— Anecdotes of tbenu— 
House cats freqaently run wild.— DestructiTe to rabbit-warrens.— Cat-killing 
extraordinary.— Tbe deer- skin .—Snow fatal to the red-deer.— Anecdote Of 
a bind and fawn.— Blistered foot.— Simple remedy.— My descent by " Hie 
mother's side." 

For a considerable time after we had retired to our cots, 
the ball was kept up with unabated spirit, upon a piece of 
level sward beside the river. The whiskey appeared to af- 
fect the company differently, and individual propensities 
were strikingly developed. Some of the boys were parti- 
cularly amative, and the rude love-making we overheard 
at times, amused us much; others betrayed a. pugnacity 
of spirit, which nothing but the master's propinquity re- 
pressed. By degrees, the company began to separate ; 
the piper, whose notes for the last half-hour had been ex- 
ceedingly irregular, now evinced unquestionable symp- 
toms of his being '* done up.'* Instead of the lightsome 
and well-sustained jig, strange and dolorous noises issued 
from the chanter,* and as one of the fair sex observed, 
who, by the way, in passing, tumbled over the tent cords 
— " Martin was totally smothered with spirits, and a body 
could no more dance to his music, than do the Patre opee 
to a coronach at a wake." 

It was well that this failure in the orchestral department 
brought the ball to a close, for at midnight the rain began 
to fall, and towards morning it came down in torrents. 
We were obliged to rise and slack the tent cords ; but the 
marquee was a double one, and perfectly water-tight, and, 
as the cots were slung from upright posts at least a foot 
from the ground, we suffered no inconvenience from the 
rain, except the noise it made in rattling on the tense caa« 

* The principal or finger-pipe of the set. 
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vass. This, however, we soon became accustomed to, and 
slept till eight o'clock, as sound as watchmen. 

Long before we turned out, the Colonel and Priest were 
afoot, and we heard a prayer and supplication from the 
commander to old John, for a cup of strong coffee, while 
an idler was despatched to the next well by the church- 
man, for a jug of cold spring- water. Pattigo, who had 
rambled up the hills with a basket of fish and scallops, re- 
marked, **• that the gentlemen's coppers, he guessed, were 
rather hot this morning, and," as he eyed the empty bot 
ties which were being removed, ** to judge from the num- 
ber of the marines, it was little wonder." 

From Pattigo's parlance, I suspected that he had seen 
more of the world than usually falls to the lot of an or- 
dinary skipper of a fishing-boat — nor was I wrong. I 
learned from his master, that for some good conduct, no 
doubt, he had been accommodated with board and lodg- 
ing in a king's ship for upwards of two years, and that 
his sojourn there would have been much longer, had he 
not managed to abridge the visit, by slipping one dark 
night over the vessel's side, and swimming to die shore, a 
distance of two miles. On this Byronian feat, however, 
the honest navigator seldom plumes himself, and it is only 
when he is " a bit by the head," that this exploit is men- 
tioned. 

We found the household fully occupied in the cabin; 
John in iregulatmg the chamber of state, which, notwith- 
standing open doors and windows, still retained the mias- 
ma of tobacco-smoke, and Hennessey in skinning and 
breaking up the deer. If I had been yesterday delighted 
with his superior execution with the rifle, I was now sur- 
prised at the masterly manner in which he dressed and 
dismembered the venison. He is certainly a clever fellow, 
and, could I but forget that he has finished a few of ^* the 
finest peasantry upon earth," the man would stand as 
high in my estimation, as he does in his foster brother's, 
** our loving cousin." 

When breakfast was ended, at which, to do them jtis- 
tice, the Colonel and the Priest did their devoir most gal- 
lantly, and were occupied in debating what should be the 
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order of the morning's amusement, and to fish, or not to 
fish, appeared the question, an incident such as in this 
wild and sylvan state of things every day produces, oc- 
curred. It was the arrival of a young lad, who brought 
an otter-skin of unusual size as a present to ** the Master," 
and a wounded hand, whereon Antony was required to exer- 
cise his leechcraft. He had been bitten by a wild cat,* 
and I had the curiosity to examine the wound. The hand 
was already in a state of high inflammation ; and the fe- 
rocity of the creature must indeed have been extraordi- 
nary, to judge from the extent of the injuries it had in- 
flicted. The flesh was sadly lacerated, and in two places 
the bone was completely exposed. 

The sufferer, it appeared, was not unknown to Antony, 
and, from the free-masonry which passed between them, I 
discovered that he is of the same craft, and the person 
upon whom the otter-killer*s mantle is likely to descend, 
when he, Antony, shall have gone the way of all flesh. 
The chief occupation of the wounded man is digging out 
foxes in the mountains, which he brings afterwards for 
sale to the interior, and disposes of at a good price to the 
masters of hounds. This morning he had gone to a cover 
in the hills, in his usual avocation, when, from some traces 
he observed beneath a rock, he concluded that an animal 
was earthed there. Having put a terrier in, his suspicions 
were confirmed, as the dog came out severely torp, and, 
assisted by a shepherd-boy, he laid rabbit-nets round the 
den, commenced digging, and, before he had proceeded 
far, a cat of immense size bolted. She was breaking 
through the rabbit-net, when the chasseur y with more gal- 
lantry than prudence, seized her by the neck. The fierce 
animal instantly attacked him in turn, and, fastening upon 
his hands with teeth and talons, held her desperate grasp 
until the boy, with the edge of the spade, broke her back. 
They brought the dead beast along with them ; it was of a 
dirty gray colour, double the size of the common house- 
cat, and its teeth and claws more than proportionately 
larger. 

These animals fortunately are scarce, and generally fre- 

* mastratlons,No.XIV. 
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quent the neighbourhood of rabbit-warrens, where they prove 
amazingly destructive. Hennessey, two winters since, 
discovered a den in a cleft of a rock upon the shore, and 
adjoining the sand-banks, which are numerously stocked 
with rabbits. It cost him immense trouble to penetrate 
to the /orm, where he killed a male and female wild-cat, 
the latter being large with young. Hennessey's patience 
and ingenuity were sorely taxed to effect their destruction, 
having been obliged to resort to gunpowder, and blow up 
a large portion of the rock, before he could dislodge his 
dangerous game. In size and colour, they were precisely 
similar to the animal killed in the mountain by the fox- 
catcher ; and had they been permitted to continue their 
species, in a very short time the adjacent burro>v would 
have been devastated. 

Besides this large and ferocious species, the warrens 
upon the coast suffer much from the common cat becoming 
wild, and burrowing in the rabbit-holes. They are some- 
times surprised and shot in the sand -banks, or taken in 
traps ; but they are generally too wary to be approached — 
and hunting only by night, during the day they sleep in 
their dens, and are rarely met abroad. 

Some estimate of their numbers may be formed, from 
the circumstance of five males havingbeen killed in a herds- 
man's outhouse which joined the warren. They had been 
attracted there by one of their own species, and the noise 
having alarmed the peasant, he guessed the cause and 
cautiously managed to stop the hole, by which they gained 
entrance, with a turf -cleave. Knowing the value of the 
capture, he kept guard upon the prisoners till morning, 
and then despatched information to the lodge. My cou- 
sin, with his followers, promptly repaired to the place, and, 
surrounding the barn with guns and greyhounds, bolted 
the wild cats successively, until the whole number were 
despatched. This ckasse was not only novel, but profit- 
able. After the death of their persecutors, the rabbits in- 
creased prodigiously ; but fears are entertained that these 
destructive animals are become once more abundant in 
the sand-banks. 

When the dressings were removed, we found that the 
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poor lad had been so much injured, that apprehension of 
lock-jaw induced us to send him directly to the infirmary. 
There is a belief, and one more reasonable than many 
popular opinions in Ballycroy, that a wild cat's bite is 
particularly venomous. My cousin remembers a case 
•which terminated fatally with a servant of his father's ; 
and the Priest mentioned another of a country girl, who, 
finding one of these animals in a barn, rashly attempted to 
secure it : the cat wounded her slightly in the leg, and fwr 
six months she was unable to use the limb. 

When the unfortunate fox -catcher was leaving us, in re- 
turn for a trifling donation, he pressed upon me the ac- 
ceptance of a fine deer-skin which he produced from his 
wallet. " He had another for the Master," he said, " and 
he would bring it to him, when he returned from the hos- 
pital." 

" And pray, my friend, how did you get these skins ?" 

The question puzzled the wounded man. "I found 
them deady after the great snow last year." 

<* After a lump of lead," quoth the otter-killer, " had 
made a fracture in the hide ;" and he pointed to the orifice 
in the skin, where evidently a ball had perforated 

" Alas r* said the Priest, " the snow is always fatal to 
the red-deer. They are obliged to leave the upper range 
and come down among the villages ;* and there are, un- 
luckily, too many of the old French guns in the country 
still, and then they are unfortunately busy." 

By the by, speaking of the snow, a very curious 
circumstance occurred, during its long continuance in 
1822. 

A fine hind, accompanied by a stout fawn, travelled 
across the lowlands in search of pasturage, which the deep 
snow had rendered unattainable in the mountains. Press- 
ed by the severity of the weather, she at last ^^established 
herself in a green field which was within sight of the win- 
dows of the Lodge. For four weeks, during which the 
storm continued, she remained there in safety ; for the 
wild visiters were protected by the commands of "the 

* Bja village Vi very few hoases are denominated, aiMl a straoirer wodkl 
be sadly disappointed if he formed bis ideas of their extent on the Sogliah 
scale. 
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Master;" and from being undisturbed, continued in the 
place they had first selected. 

Thinking that they would be a valuable addition to 
Lord Sligo's park, my kinsman determined to have them 
captured, and the following Sunday was appointed for the 
attempt. This day was selected, because the number of 
persons collected at the chapel, would materially assist 
the execution of the plan. 

The day came, and the whole population of the parish 
was employed. The place was surrounded by a multitude 
of people, who gradually reduced their circle, until the 
deer and fawn were completely enclosed, and a cordon of 
living beings was formed, two deep, around them. The 
hind had remarked the preparations, and more than once 
attempted an escape ; but, embarrassed by the fawn, her 
eflForts were abortive. She appeared determined to share 
its fate, and affection was paramount to timidity. At last 
when totally surrounded, her courage and address were 
almost incredible. She eyed the circle attentively, made 
a sharp peculiar noise, as if to warn her offspring of its 
danger, then charging the ranks where they appeared 
weakest, bounded over the heads of her opposers, and 
escaped. The confusion occasioned by this extraordinary 
proceeding, favoured the deliverance of the fawn, who, 
profiting by the accident, galloped off unhurt, and with 
the dam, succeeded in regaining their native wilds. 

The whole of the dramatis personcBf with the exception 
of the otter-killer and myself, have gone off to fish some 
three or four lakes, situate in a hollow in the mountains, 
and which are said to be remarkable for the number and 
flavour of their trouts. I have been prevented by an acci- 
dent from accompanying the party ; and though my wound 
be " not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door,*^ 
it still renders me hors de combat, I blistered, or rather 
neglected a blistered heel : and the fag of yesterday has 
so excoriated the surface, as to make it imperative upon 
me to lie by for a little. Antony engages to effect a per- 
fect cure by to-morrow ; and here I remain tete-d-tete with 
the otter-killfer. 

The old man proceeded skilfully enough ; he lanc3d 
Q 
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the blisters, and then applied the cuticle which covers b 
sheep's kidney, and which is very similar in appearance 
and effect, to what we call "gold-beaters* leaf." This 
application prevented the heel from being frayed by the 
stocking. To the remainder of the foot, he rubbed a hot 
mixture of tallow and whiskey ; and his remedy was " the 
sovereignest thing on earth/' for in twelve hours the cure 
was effected. 

While he operated on my infirm foot, he amused me 
with one of his interminable stories. He says by the '^ mo- 
ther's side," that I and my cousin are descended from a 
lady called JRose Roche. When his leech-craft was ended 
he retired " to stretch upon the bed" — ^John was too deeply 
engaged in culinary affairs to favour me with his company 
and having no resource besides, I have been obliged to 
amuse myself by transcribing the legend of Rose RochCy 
and become thus a chronicler of the otter-killer. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

THE LEGEND OF ROSE ROCHE. 

At sixteen Rose Roche was the loveliest maid in Ulster, 
In infancy she was found exposed at the gate of the Ursu- 
lines, and her beauty and destitution recommended her to 
the charity of the sisterhood. Educated, accordingly, for 
a conventual life, she had never passed the boundary of 
the garden-walls, and accident discovered the existence of 
beauty, which else had faded unseen and un admired within 
those cloisters, to which from childhood it had been de- 
voted. 

Cormac More, lord of Iveagh, was the patron and pro- 
tector of the community at Balleek. At primes and ves- 
pers a mass was celebrated for his soul's weal. His Eas- 
ter-oflfering was ten beves and five casks of Bordeaux 
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wine ; and on the last Christmas vigil he presented six 
silver candlesticks to the altar of Our Lady. No won- 
der that this powerful chief was held in high honour by 
the sisterhood of Saint Ursula. 

One tempestous night in October, wearied with hunt- 
ing, and separated from his followers by darkness and the 
storm, Cormac More found himself beneath the walls of 
the convent of Balleek. Approaching the gate, he wound 
his horn loudly, and begged for shelter and refreshment. 
Proud of this opportunity of affording hospitality to so 
noble and munificent a protector, the wicket was unbar- 
red, the Lord of Iveagh admitted, and received in honour- 
able state by the Lady Superior, and inducted with due 
form into the parlour of the Ursulines. 

There a plentiful repast was speedily prepared, and the 
tired hunter was ceremoniously seated at the table. His 
morning's meal had been despatched before the sun had 
topped Slieve Galliony and a long day's exercise had given 
him a keen relish for the evening banquet. The Lady 
Abbess feasted the patron of her house right nobly — he 
was attended on assiduously by the novices — dish after 
dish succeeded in luxurious variety, until the chief re- 
quested the tables to be drawn, and with knightly courtesy 
entreated permission to pledge the holy mother of the Ur- 
sulines in a deep draught of Rhenish wine. 

Then, for the first time, the novice who presented the 
cup, attracted the good Knight's attention. The folds of 
her thick veil could not conceal the matchless symmetry 
of her form ; and, as she filled the chalice from the flagon, 
the exquisite proportions of her hand and arm struck 
Cormac More with wonder. At this moment her drapery 
became entangled with the jewelled pommel of the Knight's 
rapier ; a hasty attempt to disengage it was unsuccessful 
—the veil fell, and disclosed to the enraptured view of the 
Lord of Iveagh the loveliest features he had ever seen. 
Covered with blushes, which heightened her surpassing 
beauty, the novice caught her veil hastily up and retired 
from the parlour, while the Knight, despite the evident 
displeasure that the accident had caused the Lady Abbess^ 
gazed after the retiring girl until she disappeared among 
Q 2 
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the cloisters. In vain the proud Superior introduced cost- 
lier wines of rare and ancient vintages : in vain she enlar- 
ged upon the piety of her order, and enumerated the 
number of the Ursulines who had been canonized : — ^the 
Knight's whole thoughts were engrossed with one lovely 
object — his courtesy and converse were feeble and con- 
strained, until, piqued by his neglect the Abbess wished 
him a fair repose, and retired in full state from the apart- 
ment, preceded by a crucifix and taper, and followed by 
her attendant nuns. 

Although the Knight lay upon the Bishop's bed, and 
occupied that honoured chamber where none of a less 
degree than a mitred abbot had hitherto been permitted to 
repose, no slumber sealed his lids, nor was the beautiful 
npvice for a moment absent from his thoughts. Cormac 
More had declined many a splendid alliance; the Lord 
of OfFaly proffered him an only sister, with a princely 
dower; and O'Nial himself courted him for a son-in-law, 
and promised him the barony of Orier, and Blanche, his 
fairest daughter. But,' till now, Cormac had never loved : 
the beauteous cup-bearer seemed to him a being of another 
world ; the more he dwelt upon her image, the more his 
passion was excited ; alliances with lords and princes were 
overlooked, disparity of rank and fortune was forgotten, 
and, ere the morning sun had lighted the storied window 
of the Bishop's chamber, the Knight's determination was 
formed, and matins were scarcely over when he demanded 
an audience of the Lady Abbess. 

Never was there greater surprise than that, with which 
the holy mother heard Cormac More express his passion 
for the novice of the Ursulines. Joy sparkled in her eyes 
as the noble Lord of Iveagh confided the secret of his 
love, entreated her powerful intercession, and begged for 
her sanction to his nuptials. As Rose was still unpro- 
fessed, there existed no spiritual barrier to her marriage «. 
Flattered by the high honour conferred upon her house by 
the proudest Baron of the Pale selecting a bride from the 
holy sisterhood, the Superior willingly acceded to his re- 
quest ; his offers were accepted, and, ere the vesper-belF 
Had tolled, the preliminaries were completed, and the fair 
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novice had consented to become the bride of Cormac 
More. 

But, alas ! the wild ardour of the good Knight, and the 
carnal motives of the Abbess, caused both to neglect con- 
sulting another personage, namely, the blessed Ursula 
herself, in thus disposing of one devoted to her service from 
the cradle; and the saint felt the oversight. That night the 
Abbess was tormented with fearful and portentous dreams ; 
the lord of Iveagh tossed restlessly upon the Bishop's 
bed ; and, if the novice closed an eye, her slumbers were 
broken with strange and incoherent visions. In vain, next 
day, the Knight hunted from sunrise to curfew — his 
hounds were eternally at fault, and his followers appeared 
besotted or bewitched; the deer, when pressed to the 
utmost, vanished on the bare moor — and knight, squire, 
and yeoman, unanimously agreed that the several parties 
interested in the chase, were under the immediate in- 
fluence of the prince of darkness. 

Nor did the holy Superior of the Ursulines fare better 
than the persecuted Knight and his afflicted companions. 
Every thing about the convent went astray, and the culi- 
nary preparations for entertaining the Lord of Iveagh were 
awfully interrupted by accident and forgetfulness. The 
sister who presided over the pastry, and whose conserves 
throughout a long and blameless life, had been pro- 
nounced unique and irreproachable, now actually omitted 
the necessary ingredients ; the soup, when uncovered for a 
second, was invaded with such a discharge of soot, as 
reduced it, in colour at least, to an equality with the 
broth of Sparta. The nun at the organ, instead of a 
^^ jubilate " struck up a " nunc dimittis ;*' the very bells 
were '* jangled out of tune" — and the Lady Abbess was 
horrified by a succession of prodigies that, from her no- 
viciate to her promotion, had never before visited the quiet 
residence of the sisterhood of Saint Ursula. 

What were the nocturnal visitations inflicted upon the 
lovely novice, have not been exactly handed down. One 
thing alone is certain. She visited the Lady Abbess with 
the first dawn, and in her maternal bosom thq bride elect 
deposited the causes of her sorrow. 
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In this perplexity, the Knight and the Superior held 
secret counsel in the parlour of the convent, and long and 
difficult was the conference. The result was, that Cormac 
More vowed a golden chalice to the offended virgin ; and 
the Abbess, not to be outdone in liberality, agreed to 
double aves and credos for a fortnight. But with Rose 
Boche herself the chief difficulty was found to lie. All 
measures proposed by the holy mother were inefficacious ; 
and, in this desperate dilemma, it was deemed advisable 
to add to the number of counsellors, and the Prior of the 
Dominicans was summoned to the assistance of the con- 
clave. 

To that holy man the exigencies of the respective parties 
were intrusted. The Prior was sorely disturbed with 
doubts, but after a night's deliberation, during which he 
discussed a capon single-handed, and fortified his stomach 
with a second stoop of Rhenish wine, he decided, that the 
Lord of Iveagh should add^ a flagon to the chalice — the 
Abbess double her penitentiaries for a month — and Rose 
Hoche undergo a private penance, which he, the Prior, 
should communicate to the lady alone. 

Never had such an alarming predicament a happier 
termination ! The Knight had scarcely laid himself upon 
the Bishop's bed, until a sweet and refreshing slumber, 
blessed with the happiest visions, sealed his eyes ; the Lady 
Abbess slept like a watchman; and since she had first 
gathered wild flowers in the convent-garden, never did 
the fair novice enjoy more delightful dreams ! 

At last the bridal day arrived. The Lord of Iveagh was 
attended by a splendid following. The bells rang out a 
joyous peal, and the elbve of the Ursulines left the home 
of her youth, escorted by three hundred horsemen, the 
consort of the proudest Baron of the Pale. No lover 
could be more gallant than the noble husband of Rose 
Roche. F^te succeeded f^te, and feasting continued ia 
the castle of Cormac M^re from Michaelmas till Advent. 

Months passed away^ and honeymoons cannot be ex- 
pected to last' for ever. Cormac More by degrees resumed 
his hunting, and again involved himself in the endless 
feuds and warfare of these restless times ; and Rose Roche 
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was often deserted for the chase or the field. She still 
was passionately loved, but in the bosom of a martial 
baron other and sterner feelings held a predominance. It 
is true that the young bridp lx)re these frequent absences 
with wonderful resignation ; and page and tirewoman con- 
fessed in secret, that Dhu Castle was gayer and merrier 
when Cormac and his stern companions were away. 

A year wore on. The Lord of Iveagh was pensive atid 
thoughtful ; a cloud would often gather on his brow, and 
his bearing to his beautiful wife became chilling and re- 
pulsive. It transpired that two circumstances occasioned 
nis anxiety. His lady wore a curious-fashioned coif, which 
concealed her tresses as effectually as if she never laid 
aside her night-cap ; and the cherished hope of an heir to 
his ancient line now faded in the heart of Cormac More. 
Dhu Castle became duller and more gloomy — the fair 
Baroness was more and more deserted — ^the chase and 
banquet were preferred by the moody Knight to soft dal- 
liance in his " lady's bower," — and any pretext was gladly 
resorted to, which offered an excuse for being absent 
from his joyless home. 

Gentlewomen, in these perilous days, required and pos- 
sessed an astonishing portion of philosophy. No bacon's 
lady " in the Pale"* submitted to a frequent separation 
from her lord with more laudable submission than Rose 
Roche. The customary resource of "wives bereaved," 
appeared any thing but consolatory to the dame. She 
determined to avoid crying, as being an unchristian waste 
of beauty — and instead of useless lamentations, she wisely 
substituted mirth and minstrelsy. 

There was not a more accomplished bard in Ulster thari 
Connor O'Cahan, and for seventy years he had resided 
with the lords of Iveagh. No tale or tradition connected 
with this puissant race was unknown to this gifted min- 
strel : yet, by some strange infirmity of taste, young Rose 
preferred the light romances of her lord's English page, to 
all the legendary lore of the gray-haired harper ; and lis- 
tened with more delight to a taerry roundelay from Ed- 

• inostratioiiB. No. XV. 
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win's lute, than to the deeds of Cormac's grandfather, as 
set out in song by Connor O'Cahan. The bard, it is true 
was blind, and the page had the blackest eyes imaginable. 

This unhappy predilection was not concealed from her 
lord. His jealousy instantly took fire, and the handsome 
page was suddenly removed, and none knew whither. The 
absence of an heir had now become matter for serious 
complaint : it was whispered among the Baron's followers 
that there was no cause for hope, and maliciously insi- 
nuated, moreover, that the close coif adopted by the dame, 
was worn to conceal some natural deformity. Cormac, a 
slave to suspicion, and instigated by his rude companions, 
insisted that the hood should be discarded, or that Rose 
Roche should retire in disgrace to the convent from whence 
she came. 

On the alternative being proposed, the lady proved 
positive, and the coif was peremptorily retained. Cormac, 
rritated by opposition to his commands, was obstinate in 
his determination, and Rose Roche left the castle of her 
lord a repudiated wife, and once more returned to the con- 
vent of the Ursulines. 

From the hour of their separation, the Baron seldom 
smiled. To part from his wife was a trifle; but unluckily, 
he had embroiled himself with the church. The Abbess 
espoused the lady's quarrel fiercely, and ave and credo 
were no longer offered up for Cormac More ! Notwith- 
standing past largess, beeves and wine-butts were for- 
gotten ; the candlesticks upon the altar no longer elicited 
a prayer; and his soul's health was n^ more attended 
to by the community, than the lowest horse-boy's of his 
train. 

Thus matters stood ; when one dark evening, returning 
from the chase, Cormac and his followers were surprised 
■ by a band of Catterans, and a fierce and desperate skir- 
mish ensued. The outlaws were defeated, but the Lord of 
Iveagh was shot clean through the body with a three- foot 
arrow ; and how could he have better luck ? 

Then it was that the sinful Knight was tortured with re- 
morse and unavailing sorrow. He cursed the evil coun- 
sellors who tempted him to insult Saint Ursula and her 
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adopted daughter, and determining to be reconciled to his 
wife and the church together, directed his followers to 
carry him to the abbey of Balleek. His orders were 
obeyed, and the Lady Abbess consented to admit the dying 
noble. He was laid before the altar, and his injured wife, 
forgetting past resentment, was the first to rush from her 
cell, and minister to his relief. In the fatal emergency, 
coif and veil were left behind ; her raven tresses fell below 
her shoulders, and reached to her very waist, and Cormac 
was convinced too late, that his illused consort had the 
finest hair in Christendom. Alas I those ebon locks had 
been the admiration of the whole sisterhood — and for peni- 
tential purposes, the Dominican had enjoined their con- 
cealment for three years, when he gave spiritual counsel, 
in their hour of tribulation, to the abbess, the baron, and 
Rose Roche. 

To make atonement for his former unkindness, he willed 
his rich domains to his beautiful widow. The Prior of the 
Dominicans indited the deed, which disposed of his pos- 
sessions ; and the church, of course, was not forgotten. 
Surrounded by all the emblems of religion, and with a 
splinter of the true cross in his right hand, the penitent 
Baron breathed his last. He lay for three days and nights 
in the chancel, in great state ; and was interred on the 
fourth morning, with all the ceremonies that both Ursu- 
lines and Dominicans could bestow. 

The days of mourning passed over : Rose Roche exer- 
cised her resignation ; and Dhu Castle became a different 
place to what it h^d been during the latter days of the de- 
funct Baron, and mirth and music were exchanged for the 
rude revelry of Cormac More. Her hall was filled with 
guests; at the board she did the honours nobly; and 
when she visited the green wood, with her gold-belled 
hawks and gallant retinue, she looked as if she had been - 
ennobled from the Conquest, and in bearing and attire 
seemed *' every inch a queen." 

But amid all this splendour and magnificence, poor 
Rose had her own secret causes of inquietude. Beauty, 
accompanied by broad lands, could not but induce suitors 
without number to come forward, and never was woman. 
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not excepting Penelope herself, more vigorously besieged. 
From past experience, Rose was not ambitious to exchange 
wealth and liberty for becoming the wife of some doughty 
baron, who would probably undervalue her charms, just as 
much as he would over-estimate his own great condescen- 
sion in giving her his name. A tender recollection of one, 
long smce lost, would cross her mind occasionally ; and 
in her solitary hours, the black-eyed page haunted her 
imagination. Accordingly she eschewed all offers for her 
hand with excellent discretion. Few were offended, she 
managed her rejections so prudently ; and through the 
first year of widowhood, neither lands nor liberty were 
lost. 

The consort of the wise Ulysses herself could not have 
held out for ever. Rose was severely pressed ; for, find- 
ing themselves foiled by her ready wit and good discretion 
when they attacked her singly, her lovers, fix)m necessity, 
agreed to coalesce, and determined that one should be 
accepted, and the remainder be pledged to support the 
acquired rights of the fortunate candidate, as report said 
King Henry had resolved to gift a favourite noble with the 
person and estates of the beautiful widow. 

This agreement of her suitors was politely but deci- 
sively intimated to Rose Roche, and the Prior declared, 
"by the vestment," that to evade matrimony longer 
was impossible. " She had," the holy man said, *' an 
ample list to choose from ; there were eleven suitors in 
the neighbourhood, besides the Big Man of the West/* 
for so the Thane of Connaught was entitled. 

In this extremity the lady resolved to exercise, at least, 
the privilege of free choice. The Prior was directed to 
ingross a bond, by which the respective candidates for her 
hand bound themselves to grant an uncontrolled right of 
selection to the widow, and covenanted, moreover, neither 
to molest, nor permit her to be molested, when her choice 
was made. The deed was duly executed — the day for her 
decision was named — and a reasonable time allowed for 
*' the Big Man of the West" to attend and try his for- 
tune. 

O'Connor was surprised when the determination of the 
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fair widow was communicated. He had only time for a 
hurried preparation, as his rivals, from their vicinity to the 
lady, had never taken the remoter i^ituation of ** the Big 
Man" into their consideration, when they named the day. 
O'Connor, however, was no sluggard ; he collected his 
"following" with all haste, and every department was 
complete, when, alas ! the chief harper fell sick without a 
cause, and no other was procurable for a distance of sixty 
miles. In this dilemma a Saxon youth, who two years 
since, had been shipwrecked beneath the castle*walls, was 
recollected. He could not, it is true, " striker the bold 
harp," but he had a sweet and mellow voice, and his skill 
upon the lute was admirable. In wordcraft he was a 
thorough proficient, and with lance and brand had more 
than once proved himself a man. O'Connor had no alter- 
native, and the stranger was selected to fill a place that 
**Cathwold O'Connor of the harp" should have more 
worthily occupied. 

Although the Thane of Connaught and his gallant com- 
pany pushed forward with all the speed tliat man and 
horse could make, from bad roads and flooded rivers they 
were unable to reach the heights above Dhu Castle untU 
the sun of the eventful day had set. In vain knight and 
squire pressed on their jaded steeds — evening fell ; all the 
candidates besides had been in the hall for hours, and, as 
^* the Big Man" had not appeared, according to modem 
parlance he was voted present by the company, and the 
banquet was served. 

Never with such heavy heart did Rose Roche assume 
the place of honour. Though her hall was lighted splen- 
didly, and her table crowded with the proudest nobles 
within " the Pale" — though rich wine flowed, and the 
most skilful harpers in the province poured forth their lays 
of love and war — ^yet one heart was heedless of gaiety and 
grandeur ; and that one was hers on whom every eye was 
bent, in deep expectancy awaiting her decision. 

The curfew rang — and in anotlier hour the happy Lord 
of Dhu Castle would be proclaimed. As the moments flew, 
the beautiful widow became paler and more dejected ; and 
breasts which had never quailed amid the roar of battle. 
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now throbbed as nervously as a maiden's, when she listens 
to the first tale of love. The harps were mute, the revel 
became less loud, for all were deeply interested in that 
event which a brief space must determine. At this em- 
barrassing moment, a loud blast was heard at the grand 
gpate, and the seneschal rushed in, to announce the ar- 
rival of the Thane of Connaught, attended by a noble 
following of, at least, one hundred horse. 

The sudden and opportune appearance of him of the 
West, seemed to affect the company variously. His rivals 
heard the news with mingled feelings of jealousy and 
alarm, which was in no way abated when the number of 
his attendants was announced, which exceeded that of 
their united followings. Rose Roche felt a secret plea- 
sure at his coming ; not that her sentiments towards 
O'Connor were more favourable than to her suitors gene- 
rally, but his late arrival must necessarily occasion some 
delay, and postpone, though but for brief space, that 
dreaded moment when she should surrender a hand, with- 
out a heart, to her future lord. 

While O'Connor, as the greatest stranger, was placed be- 
side the lady of Dhu Castle, his bard stood behind his mas- 
ter, and his train bestowed themselves where they could 
best find room. As Rose Roche looked carelessly around 
to see that the band were fitly accommodated, her eyes 
met those of the young minstrel : — the blood rushed to her 
brow; for excepting those of her own loved page, she 
never looked upon a pair so black and sparkling as the 
stranger's. 

When the Thane of Connaught had feasted to his heart's 
content, the Prior of the Dominicans produced the parch- 
ment, to which his rivals had affixed their signatures al- 
ready. The " Big Man" listened attentively as the monk 
read it. ** 'Tis all fair," he said, as he placed his sign 
manual to the deed, ** that lady should choose her lord ; 
and thus I bind myself, faithfully to abide the intents of 
this parchment." Then turning to Rose Roche, he thus 
proceeded : *' It grieves me, that through accident I have 
unwittingly occasioned some delay ; therefore, in pity to 
my gallant competitors, I beg you, lady, tO terminate their 
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suspense, and declare to this noble company the happy 
object of your choice. — Nay, blanch not so, fair dame," 
for the lady became pallid as the white marble of a war- 
rior's tomb : " exercise your own pleasure leisurely ; and 
while I pledge thy matchless beauty in a cup of muscadine, 
Aylmer, my bard, shall sing a Saxon roundelay." As he 
spoke, O'Connor signed to the minstrel, who, rising at his 
lord's bidding, struck with a rapid hand the prelude of 
a light romance, which, with a tremulous, but powerful 
voice, he thus gave words to. 

" Lady, farewell!— the fatal hour 
Has, sped, for thus thy tyrant wills. 
When he, who loves thee, leaves this tower, 
Deserts gay hall and woodland bower 
Of her, for whom his heart's pulse thrills j 
AndUiou art she— Lady e— sweet Ladye/' 

When the minstrel touched the prelude. Rose Roche 
became visibly affected ; but when the words fell from his 
lips, a burning blush dyed her cheeks and brow, and her 
heart throbbed almost to bursting. Alas, it was the very 
roundelay the poor page had sung beneath her casement 
on that melancholy night when her defunct lord had ex- 
pelled him from the castle ! She turned hastily round to 
see who the strange youth might be who thus recalled her 
absent love in look and voice so forcibly. Blessed Ursula ! 
it was he, the long lost page ! The minstrel, as he caught 
her eyes, suddenly ceased his melody — the lute fell from 
his nerveless grasp, and, overcome by feelings that could 
not be controlled, he sank upon the bench behind him. It 
was, indeed, young Aylmer. The well-remembered fea- 
tures could never be forgotten, although the boy had 
ripened into manhood — the thick down upon the lip 
had changed to a dark moustache — and the belt which 
once held a hunting-blade, supported now a goodly 
brand. 

The strange effect of the melody upon the lady, and the 
minstrel's sudden indisposition, could not escape remark ; 
a startling suspicion flashed across the minds of the com- 
pany, and, after a painful silence of some minutes, 
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Hubert de Moore rose from his seat, and bowing to the 
very table, thus addressed the lady of the castle : 

" Wilt thou forgive the humblest but most devoted of 
thy suitors, if he presume to remind you that the hour has 
long since passed when your election should have been 
made ? Far be it from me, noble dame, to seem impor-. 
tunate ; but suspense is irksome to those that love, and I 
and my brother nobles pray you to signify your pleasure, 
and end uncertainty at once." 

While De Moore was speaking. Rose Roche appeared 
to recover her self-possession wonderfully; her eye bright- 
ened, her colour came again, and the compression of her 
lips proved that she was nerving herself for some deter- 
mined effort. She rose slowly and gracefully, while a dead 
silence pervaded the hall ; faint and tremulous as the first 
words were, they were distinctly heard by those remotest 
from the dais.* 

" Noble lords," she said, " I own and thank your 
courtesy : I ask this holy churchman if I am to exercise 
free choice in this affair, unshackled with bar, or condi- 
tion, save my own pleasure ; and if he whom I shall place 
here," and she pointed to the vacant seat beside her own, 
which had been reserved for the successful wooer, " shall 
be supported in all the rights and properties which he 
shall obtain through me ?" 

" All this," said the Prior, is fairly stipulated in the 
intents of tliis scroll." 

" Then will I not trespass on your patience, noble lords 
— there stands the object of my choice ; and thus do I 
install him in this seat, as lord and master of Dhu 
Castle!" 

She turned to the astonished minstrel as she spoke, and 
ere her words were ended, the youth was seated at her 
side. 

A scene of wonder and wild confusion followed — most 
of the barons protested loudly against her choice ; angry 
looks and threatening gestures were directed at the min- 
strel, and more than one sword was half unsheathed. 

* The place of honour in a Baronial Hall. 
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O'Connor seemed thunderstruck — and the lady herself was 
the most collected of the company. 

" How is this, Sir Knights ?" she cried. " Is lordly 
■word and written pledge so lightly held among you, that 
thus ye violate their sanctity ?, Thane of Connaught," 
she continued, as she addressed herself to '* the Big 
Man," — " thy faith was never questioned, and thy word 
is held to be sacred as a martyr's vow. When the English 
King, under pain of confiscation, ordered thee to deliver 
the stranger up, whom thou hadst resetted — although fire 
hundred marks were put upon his head, what was thy 
answer ? * The lands may go, but plighted faith must 
stand !' The mk with which you bound yourself to the 
conditions of yonder bond, is not yet dry upon the parch- 
ment, and wilt thou break thy word ?*' 

'* It is a trick," cried De Moore. 

" The selection rests with ourselves alone," exclaimed 
Mandevilie. 

'• We will never brook that page or minstrel should 
hold the lands and castles of Cormac More," said both 
together ; and they laid their hands upon their swords ; 
the attendants followed the example of their lords, and a 
scene of violence and discord was about immediately to 
ensue. 

O'Connor slowly rose — he waved his hand to command 
silence, and his wishes were promptly obeyed. 

" This is, indeed, an unexpected choice," he said : 
" Sir Prior, read thy parchment aloud, that all may hear, 
and read it carefully, line after line, and syllable by syl- 
lable : see that a letter be not omitted." " The monk 
obeyed, " The document is a plain one," said * the Big 
Man,' " and by it the lady has good right to choose 
whom she listeth for her consort. — Lady of Iveagh," he 
continued, as he turned to the blushing widow, " is this 
youth the husband of thy choice ?" — *' He and none be- 
sides, so help me saints and angels!" was the solemn 
answer. " Then, by my father's ashes, and a knight's 
word that never yet was questioned, thou, Aylmer Mow- 
bray, shalt this night possess thy bride ! And why, my 
lords, chafe you so at this?" for the storm was again 
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about to burst fortb : " Is it because the monk was but 
a sorry lawyer, and the lady took advantage of a loose 
parchment, which should have bound her better? Is it 
that the Lord of Dhu Castle was once' a page ? What 
was thy ancestor, De Mooref, (I mean not to offend the^,) 
but usher to the Lord Justice? and thine, Mandeville, but 
chamber-groom to Strongbow ? Aylmer, I love thee too 
well to envy thee thy good fortune : — thy lute has won the 
lady — thy lance must keep her lands. Kneel down, min- 
strel no longer — rise up, my own knight banneret ! And 
now, Lords of the Pale, Henry himself could not confer 
a nobler dignity; for O'Connor's knight is standard- 
bearer to the King of Connaught ! Does any here gain- 
say his rank and dignity ? The sword that conferred the 
honour is ready and able to maintain it!" And O'Connor, 
as he ended, flung belt and rapier on the table. 

But none seemed disposed to quarrel with him : and 
gradually they followed his example, and admitted the 
lady's right of choice. The mirth and feasting were 
resumed ; and each, after reasoning with himself, finding 
that the chances of individual success were greatly 
against him, became reconciled to lose the lady and her 
lands. Before midnight struck, the Prior performed the 
marriaige ceremony ; and while O'Connor bestowed the 
beauteous bride, De Moore himself attended upon the 
fortunate minstrel. 

Nor did Sir Aylmer Mowbray disappoint his patron's 
expectation. As his lute was sweetest] in the bower, 
his plume was foremost in the field. He held the posses- 
sions he gained by his lady against every claimant : sons 
and daughters blessed his bed, and transmitted his titles 
and estates to posterity ; and thus, more than one power- 
ful house traces its lineage back to an "e/cuc" of the 
Ursulines and the black-eyed Page. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

Mountain Loughs.— Trout.— Their Varieties.— Otter haunt. — The Upper Lake. 
—Goose-fiBliing.— Weather breaks. — Prospect of leaving: the Cabin. — Traits 
of Cliaracter.— Crimes. — Abduction. — Causes.— Murder.— Why prevalent.— 
Distillation ; its extent and cause.— a Peasants ruin. 

The fishing party had been successful, and returned 
late in the evening with two baskets of trout, which, 
although of small size, were remarkable for beautiful 
shape and excellent flavour. 

It is a curious fact, that the loughs where the party 
angled, though situate in the same valley, and divided only 
by a strip of moorland not above fifty yards across, united 
by the same rivulet, and in depth and soil at bottom,* to 
all appearance, precisely similar, should produce fish as 
different from each other as it is possible for those of the 
same species to be. In the centre lake, the trout are 
dull, ill-shapeu, and dark-coloured ; the head large, the 
body lank, and though of double size, compared to their 
neighbours, are killed with much less opposition. In the 
adjacent loughs, their hue is golden and pellucid, tinted 
with spots of a brilliant vermilion. The scales are bright, 
the head small, the shoulder thick, and from their com- 
pact shape, they prove themselves, when hooked, both 
active and vigorous. At table they are red and firm, and 
their flavour is particularly fine — while the dark trout are 
white and flaccid, and have the same insipidity of flavour 
which distinguishes a spent from a healthy salmon. The 
red trout seldom exceed a herring-size, and in looking 

* I never observed the effect of bottom soil upon the quality of fish so 
strongly marked, as in the trout taken in a small lake in the couuty of Mo- 
naglian. The water is a long irregular sheet of no grreat depth— one shore 
bounded by a bog, the other by a dry and gravelly surface. On the bog side, 
the trout are of ttie dark and shapeless species peculiar to moory loughs — 
while the other affords the beautiful and sprightly variety, generally inhabit- 
ing rcMpid and sandy streams. Narrow as the lake is, the fish appear to con- 
fine themselves to their respective limits ; the red trout being never found 
upon the bog moiety of the lake, nor the black where the under surfacs is 
hard gravel. 
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through the contents of the baskets, which amounted to 
at least twelve dozen, I could only find two fish which 
weighed above a pound. 

The dark trout^ however, from their superior size, are 
more sought after by the mountain fishermen. They 
rarely are taken of a smaller weight than a pound, and 
sometimes have been killed, and particularly with a worm, 
or on a night-line, of a size little inferior to that of a 
moderate salmon. 

The fishing party determined that Antony's account of 
the otters being very numerous about those lakes, was 
perfectly correct. Their paths between the waters were 
much beaten, and the spraints* of the animal fresh and 
frequent. 

There is a lake still farther up the mountains, and some 
hundred feet above the level of these loughs, which pro- 
duces trout not more remarkable for size, than for tlieir 
peculiarity in never rising at a fly, or taking a bait ; and 
yet they are frequently observed by the herdsmen who 
frequent the valley where the lake is situated, rising over 
the water, or, to use their own phrase, " tumbling about 
like dogs." From the known attachment of the lower 
classes of this country to indulge in " the wild and wonder- 
ful," their size or existence might be doubtful, were it not 
that they run like eels in the latter part of harvest, and at 
that season are taken, after a flood, in the pools of the 
little river which communicates directly with the lake. 
These trout have been found to weigh upwards of , twelve 
pounds, and are said to be in shape and colour like large 
gillaroos, and of superior flavour when brought to table. 

The otter-killer declares that he fished this lake re- 
peatedly, and while he exhausted all his piscatory skill, he 
never could induce a trout to rise. He recollects, how- 
ever, hearing ** when a boy," that^there was formerly an 
old man, who resided contiguous to the lake, who caught 
trout most plentifully near the centre of the water, by 
floating lines across it, their ends being attached to the 
legs of geese ; but he admits his belief that this was but 
a popular conceit, and wisely comes to a conclusion, 
* Traces. 
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"that there is a sea-horse, or some such devil in the 
lou^h, which prevents the fish from taking fly or worm."* 

Three days have passed, and the weather has been wet 
and boisterous. The moors have become soft, and are 
now very distressing to traverse. The grouse have de- 
serted their customary haunts, are found with difficulty, 
and, from their wildness, will hardly stand the dogs. 
Winter is fast approaching, and the time is close at hand 
when the cabin must be abandoned for the more substan- 
tial comforts of the lodge. 

And I shall leave this hut and these hills with sincere 
regret. Palled with the pleasures of the world, I found 
here that rude, but real happiness, which for years before 
I had sought in vain. Here I associated with a new order 
of beings. I compared them with the artificial society 
I had consorted with, and found among them some traces 
of natural virtues, which ultra civilization has banished 
from the rest of mankind. There may be here, no doubt, 
much ignorance and superstition to be regretted, and false 
opinions and falser modes of action to be corrected — but 
even for their vices I can find an apology, and their worst 
crimes will appear, upon examination, to be either conse- 
quent upon moral neglect, or arising from rude and bar- 
barous notions of what appears to them nothing but re- 
tributive justice. 

The grave offences with which these wild people are 
principally charged, appear to be abduction and murder ; 
and both are of frequent recurrence. The first, indeed, 
is so prevalent, that any lady bent upon celibacy had 
better avoid Ballycroy, and particularly so if she has ob- 
tained the reputation of being opulent. This crime, 
however, is seldom of a dark character, and is generally 
traceable to local causes, and the very unceremonious 
mode in which parents conclude matches between their 
children without consulting the inclinations of the^ parties 
most concerned in the affair. Probably the whole matter 

* In the neighbourhood of Minola, there is a lake called Carramore, where 
the trout are said to be eqaally large, and in refusing baits and flies eqaally 
refractory. 1 have never fished the water, or sefcn the trout ; but they are 
taken during harvest floods, in a mill-race, which runs direcUy from the 
lough }— their size is from four to ten pounds. 
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is arranged between the fathers during an accidental 
meeting at a fair, or likelier yet, over an egg-shell* 
drinking-bout in a poteen-house. The due proportions 
of cattle and dry money\ which are to be given and re-* 
ceived are regularly specified ; and the youthful couple 
who arc to be united by the silken bond of Hymen are 
£rst acquainted with their purposed happiness after the 
priest has been sent for to solemnize the nuptials. No 
wonder, therefore, if the lady have another liaison^ that 
she intimates her feelings to the fortunate man. He finds 
no difficulty in enlisting a sufficient number of his faction 
to "hoist away*' the intended bride, and carry her to 
some distant hill or island. Then a wonderful series of 
bargain- making commences : — upon the lady's side it 
being insisted that the abductor shall forthwith make her 
" an honest woman ;" while the gallant usually demurs 
to the " amende honorable/' until the " consideration" 
for doing the same is propounded and guaranteed. Now 
it is that the priest engages deeply in the negotiation. 
He assumes the first place in the corps diplomatique, and 
becomes prime minister. In the conduct of the affair, no 
doubt himself is interested ; he is anxious to effect hyme- 
neals, for hence arises his principal revenue, and matri- 
mony is the best feather in his wing — and, independent 
of the nuptial fee, contingent christenings and increased 
house-moneyX are in prospective. But the lover has 
it all his own way. A week's residence in the moun- 
tains has perilled the lady's reputation beyond recovery ; 
as she has gotten a blast, her matrimonial market is 
spoiled, and nothing remains but an amicable arrange- 
ment. Terms are accordingly made — the parties become 
one flesh — the priest is considered for his great and valuable 
services by " both the houses," and ** one raal rookawn of 

* It may be easily imagrined that fflass is a scarce article in Ballycroy. 
Accordingly, in the still and drinking houses, an egg-shell is used as a sub- 
stitute. 

f •* Dry money" is synonymous with " hard cash." 

t The revenues of the Roman Catholic clergy are derived from certain lees 
payaUe for marriages and christenings, wiUi an annual tax of two shillings 
upon every house in the parish. These, with Christmas and Easter offer- 
ings. presents, and legacies, amount, in populous parishes, to a very eoosl- 
derable sum. 
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a runaway match," is better to his reverence than thrice 
the number of weddings perpetrated by general consent. 

This milder class of abduction is unfortunately not the 
only one ; girls having property, or who are likely to 
possess it, are oftentimes forcibly carried off. Secreted ia 
the mountains, they are not easily recoverable by their 
friends, and left at the mercy of the ruffian and his con- 
federates, they are at last obliged to become the legal 
property of the despoiler. As the abductor is generally 
some idle dissipated blackguard, the fate of the ill-starred 
being who is united to him under such circumstances for 
life, is truly lamentable. 

The second and worst description of crime, of which 
this remote district unhappily affords too many instances, 
is murder. Many circumstances tend to encourage it. 
The system of clanship, and the imperfect administration 
of the laws, are chief causes. A strange infatuation 
prevents these people from surrendering a culprit ; and 
to conceal or abet the escape of a criminal from punish- 
ment, is felt to be a sort of moral obligation not to be got 
over. Hence, the feudal system prevails in Ballycroy of 
repaying injury by injury! rather than submit the of- 
fender to the ordinary course of justice ; violences com- 
mitted by one faction are fearfully returned by the other ; 
and in a country where ardent spirits are easily procured, 
and where ancient customs^ and the endless number of 
holy days enjoined by the Church of Rome bring the 
parties into frequent collision, it is not wonderful that 
disastrous consequences ensue. Maddened by whiskey, 
the national pugnacity bursts forth, old injuries are re- 
membered, the worst passions are called into action, and 
loss of life is too commonly the result. 
That any competent moral remedy can be employed to check 
these barbarisms, is hopeless, while the present destructive 
system of private distillation is encouraged by the landlord 
and abetted by the revenue. The landlord is the chief de- 
linquent — for owing to BbominMe jobbing, the moneys 
taken from the public purse, and intended to open a com- 
munication between this wildcountry and the more inhabited 
districts, have been scandalously malversated, and lavished 
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upon useless works, merely to reward favouritism, or bene- 
fit agents and dependents. No serviceable attempts have 
been made to facilitate the transport of grain from 
the mountains to those towns from whence it could be 
sent abroad ; and hence, the only markets which could be 
legitimately and beneficially resorted to by the peasantry, 
are, from want of means of egress from the highlands, 
embargoed to these hapless people. Left to their own 
resources, what can this wretched population do ? At the 
mercy of hireling drivers and cold-hearted agents, they 
are required on a given day to produce theinent — honestly, 
if they can — but to produce it. To convey their miser- 
able grain crop to a distant market, would greatly abate 
the amount of the sale, by the expense and difficulty at- 
tendant upon the carriage. An easier mode of disposing 
of it is presented. The still is substituted for the market ; 
and hence, three parts of the corn grown in these bogs 
and hills are converted into whiskey. 

At first sight, the advantages of private distillation 
appear immense. The grain will realize nearly three 
times the price that it would have produced if sold for 
exportation ; but when the demoralization, and waste, and 
ulterior risk are considered, the imaginary profits are far 
overbalanced by the certain or contingent losses which 
attend it. 

From the moment that the grain is first wetted to the 
time the spirit has been doubled, the ordinary habits of 
the peasant are interrupted. Night and day, he must be 
on the alert — and if there were no greater penalty beyond 
the unbidden visits of every idle blackguard who drops in 
to taste the " barley bree/' it would be a sufificient pu- 
nishment for the offence. But this is the smallest tax 
upon the produce of the still ; when the process is com- 
plete, much of the produce is expended in drunken hos- 
pitality. If, after all these drawbacks, the residue be 
disposed of in the town, or sold to some itinerant whiskey- 
dealer, the adventure is prosperous ; but the chances of 
detection, seizure, fine, and imprisonment, are so multitu- 
dinous, as to render the vending of this pernicious aiticle 
a ruinous trade. To succeed encourages him to continue 
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in this hazardous manufacture ; and then upon him who 
night and day parches in a still-house, certain drunken- 
ness is entailed, with sooner or later a loss of property, 
from the casualties incident to the adventure ; and hence, 
more people hare been beggared by this demoralizing 
traffic, than all the misfortunes which bad seasons, bad 
crops, and worse still, bad landlords, could accomplish. 

Difficult as the task is found of conveying grain from 
the highlands, the denizens of the coast possess little 
advantage from their own locality. Want of harbours 
renders the voyage hazardous, and the arrival of the grain 
at market an uncertainty ; and many a peasant, from 
rough seas and contrary winds, has been ruined. One 
instance of this was mentioned, and it so forcibly exem- 
plifies the misfortune, that I shall transcribe it. 

A person of comfortable means, having suffered severe 
loss from private distillation, determined that he would 
never «* wet a grain during his natural life." He shipped 
his corn accordingly, in a hooker for Westport, it being 
the nearest place where a purchaser could be found. Bad 
weather and contrary winds came on, and during eight 
days, for so much time was occupied in the passage, the 
grain was exposed to rain and spray eternally, and when 
it reached its destination, was found to be so much da- 
maged, as to be rendered unfit for sale. The unlucky 
owner was eventually obliged to bring it back, and in 
self-defence to malt and distil it. The process was com- 
pleted, and the spirits safely brought to the town of 
Castlebar. There it was seized by the Revenue, the pro- 
prietor imprisoned for four months, and his cattle and 
furniture at home canted to pay that rent, which the corn, 
had it been marketable, would have more than realized. 
By this accumulation of misfortune, the unhappy man 
was reduced to the greatest misery, and from having been 
once an opulent landholder, he is at this moment a cottier 
upon what was formerly his farm, with nothing to support 
a wife and seven children, but a limited potato-garden, 
and occasionally sixpence a day when he is lucky enough 
to obtam employment at that price. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

Daj fixed for oar departure.^ Party separate.— Last day's sliooting.— Tlw 
secret Valley.— The Fishers.— Carioas incident.— DInner.—An alarm. — 
Night search for the Otter-killer.— The old man found.— His recovery — 
Narrative of the accident. 

The day for our departure is fixed, and the order for 
breaking up our bivouac has issued ; we leave the cabin 
to-morrow, and some of us, in course of mortal changes 
and chances, are never fated to visit it again, and " breast 
the keen air" of these extensive mountains. We have all 
devoted this, our last day, to separate pursuits. I, with 
my kinsman, take to the hills, while the Colonel and the 
Priest descend the river, thus embracing sports by ** fell 
and flood." Old Antony, encouraged by the report of the 
fishing-party, has hobbled otf at daybreak with his trap 
and terrier, determined as he expressed it, ** to try his 
fortune once more before he died. A shepherd-boy accom- 
panied him, and when the distance and difficulty of the 
ground is considered, the old man's courage is surprising, 
and nothing but that master- passion, which through a long 
life has been remarkable, could nerve the otter-killer to 
the enterprise. 

Our last day's sport, during its forenoon, was most ^ 
unpromising. The birds were scarce, unsettled, and 
« wild as hawks." From the extreme steadiness of the 
dogs, we sometimes succeeded in surprising them ; but 
generally, the cock took alarm, and gave the signal for 
escape, and the brood got off with a random shot or two. 
At last, when almost weary of following birds who ap- 
peared determined not to stand a point, accident did for 
us what neither art nor local experience could achieve. 

On a narrow strip of heather that fringed the banks of 
a little rivulet, one of our youngest and wildest setters, 
stopped in his career as if he had been shot. The sudden- 
ness of his check, and the steady point he stood at, inti- 
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mated that the birds were immediately beside him ; and 
while my cousin, who happened to be at a h'ttle distance, 
hurried up, Hennessey observed a splendid pack of fifteen 
birds stealing off across the bare bog. It was a brood of 
very unusual number to meet with at this advanced season, 
when the strongest packs have generally been reduced by 
gun or vermin. The moor that adjoined the banks on 
which the grouse were found, was a barren soft surface, 
without either heath or broken ground to cover our ap- 
proach ; and when we attempted to close up, the cock 
took wing, and the pack rose instantly and crossed the 
flats, continuing their flight over a small hill, until we lost 
them altogether. 

We were very doubtful whether we should follow them, 
as the hill was particulurly steep and barren, and the 
ground beyond it, to judge from appearances, as bare as 
the exposed moorland the birds had quitted. At this mo- 
ment of indecision, Hennessey recollected that there was 
a little valley beneath the brow where the grouse had left 
our view ; but my kinsman, often as he had been on these 
hills, had never before been aware of its situation, Hen- 
nessey's information determined us to proceed ; we ac- 
cordingly clambered up the ascent, and when we reached 
the brow of the height, discovered immediately below one 
of the sweetest glens I ever looked at, stretching between 
the basis of the hill we occupied and the higher ridge be- 
yond it. It was an admirable retreat for grouse — several 
rivulets trickled through the hollow, and every where it was 
covered with thick tall heath, in rich blossom, and the 
cranberries, of which these birds are particularly fond, 
were growing all around in great abundance. Delighted 
with our new discovery, we determined to investigate this 
land of promise closely, and our expectations, though ex- 
cited by the appearance of this beautiful glen, were amply 
realized. We found the pack that escaped us in the low 
grounds, and they paid dearly for the long walk they had 
given us in the pursuit. The valley produced two other 
broods ; and after some hours of capital shooting, we found 
our game-bags, when we left the glen, increased by twenty- 
three of the finest birds I ever saw. We might have 
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thinned the packs still more, but my kinsman was anxious 
to leave this secret valley with a sufficient stock, to render 
it a sure resource when grouse could not be otherwise ob- 
tained. This was indeed a good wind-up to our highland- 
shooting ; and as we sprang several scattered birds during 
our return, we decided that this was our best day through- 
out the season, and worthy of the brightest page of the 
game-book, in which all our failures and successes were 
duly and faithfully chronicled since we took to the hills. 

The fishing-party had come back before we arrived at 
the cabin. They, too, had been tolerably well amused, 
though their angling was profitless. They hooked and 
landed several salmon, but the fish were too red to be 
producible at table, and were, of course, when brought to 
shore, liberated from the fly, and returned to the river. 

A curious incident, however, supplied us with an excel- 
lent white fish. The servant who brought the post-bag', 
when in the act of crossing the river, which, in his route 
from the Lodge, he was obliged to do repeatedly, most 
unexpectedly encountered a large otter carrying off a sal- 
mon he had just seized. The postman attacked the 
poacher vigorously, who dropping his prey, glided off into 
the deep water at the tail of the ford. The spoil proved 
to be a fresh salmon not twenty hours from the sea, and 
consequently in prime condition. The otter showed him- 
self the best artist of the diay ; for while the Colonel and 
his companion returned with empty baskets, the little 
animal managed to secure the finest and freshest salmon 
in the river. 

But it was unnecessary to despoil the honest otter of hi« 
booty to furnish out our table. Pattigo had gone to the 
bank overnight, and sent us early in the forenoon a basket 
of excellent flat-fish. John had already a fine dory and a 
pair of soles in preparation before the postman came, and 
the salmon being deemed superfluous, was consigned to 
some of the hangers on, who, having subdivided it without 
delay, proceeded to broil their respective portions at one 
of the fires out of doors, where, by the way, most of our 
own cookery was carried on. 

To give eclat to our parting feast, a red-deer haunch had 
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been reserved, and in its roasting, John, as poor Napoleon 
would say, ** covered himself with glory." Dinner passed, 
as such a dinner should pass. The Colonel and the Priest 
appeared bent upon conviviality. We too prepared for a 
jovial carouse ; and it was generally determined that our 
parting banquet should be ** the merriest, as the last." 

Evening passed quickly — there was no moon visible till 
after midnight, and the wind which had hitherto been un- 
heard, began to make that mournful noise around the 
cabin, which generally indicates an approaching change of 
weather. The otter-killer*s absence was now, for the first 
time, remarked, and I observed that my kinsman rose 
frequently from the table, to look long and anxiously 
from the window. Another hour passed, and our alarm 
was fearfully increased, for, aware of the feebleness of the 
old man, we apprehended that he would be unable to make 
good his journey ; and, if benighted in the moors, the pro- 
bability was great that he would perish of cold before the 
morning. 

While we remained in painful suspense, each feeling 
an unwillingness to interrupt the comfort of the evening by 
expressing fears that haply might only be imaginary, a 
squall rushed up the river, and showed us that the wind 
had chopped round to the westward several points since 
twilight. At that moment a commotion was heard out- 
side — the pipes ceased — loud and earnest whisperings suc- 
ceeded — the door opened, and John, with a paleface and 
hurried voice, told us that the otter-killer was missing, and 
the boy who had accompanied him in the morning to the 
lakes, had now returned without being able to give any 
tidings of old Antony, from whom it appeared that he had 
separated several hours before. 

** Get lights instantly," exclaimed my cousin. *« Away 
all of you ! disperse right and left across the bogs. Come, 
Frank, on with the brogues. I fear our poor otter-killer 
is but * a lost priest.' No, Colonel, your services would 
be useless — " for the commander, forgetting gout and 
rheumatism, and alive only to the danger of his ancient 
associate, had prepared to accompany the party. • 
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In a few minutes every effective member of our body- 
politic was in motion. The scene was uncommon and 
picturesque. It being pitch-dark as the respective parties 
dispersed across the moor upon their different routes to the 
mountain lakes, the stream of torch-light falling upon 
the figures, as they were revealed and hidden by the in- 
equalities of the ground they traversed, was really impos- 
ing. Their wild shouts^ died gradually as the distance 
increased ; and presently nothing was heard by our party 
but the rushing of the stream and the moaning of the blast. 

Obedient to Hennessey's advice, we followed the river- 
path, as the likeliest one which the otter-killer would select 
in his unfortunate attempt to return to the cabin. On 
either side of the moorland the peasants were extended, 
and occasionally we caught a glimpse of their fading 
lights, as they glanced and disappeared among the hil- 
locks. Our own path was so rough and difficult, that the 
torch could not secure us from many and severe falls ; and 
from the extreme darkness of the night, it was too evident 
that Antony could never make good his way. We almost 
despaired of being enabled to render assistance to the un- 
fortunate object of our search. 

Suddenly, Hennessey, who led the party, halted — " By 
heaven !" he exclaimed, ** I heard either a fox's whimper^ 
or the cry of a dog. 

He put his finger to his lips and whistled shrilly, and 
instantly a long-sustained howl answered to the signal. 

** It is Venney*s cry," said our leader. " God grant 
that her master be still alive !" 

We pushed forward rapidly for several hundred yards 
in the direction the noise was heard from ; and the whining 
of a dog, broken now and then by a long and piercing 
howl, continued to guide us. We reached the place, and 
on turning a rock which elbowed into the river abruptly, 
found the old man extended on the ground, cold and mo- 
tionless. The trap was bound across his back, and a large 
otter lay at some yards distance from the place where he 
had fallen. 

We raised him up, while the faithful terrier frisked about 
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US, and testified smcere delight at the promised recovery of 
her master. The old man*s eyes feebly opened when the 
torch-light flashed upon his face. This symptom of exist- 
ing life encouraged us, and, as his extremities were cold 
and powerless, his master and I rubbed them briskly be- 
tween our hands, while Hennessey poured some brandy 
down his throat. 

" We want instant help," said my cousin ; " jump 
upon the bank, and see if any body is near us." 

His foster-brother rushed up the brow, and whistled 
loudly, but the signal was unheard or unheeded. Again 
he exerted himself, but ineffectually, to make the flanking 
parties hear him : there was no reply. 

" This may be heard," he muttered, and, drawing a 
pistol from his breast, the loud report was answered by a 
distant halloo. Next moment lights appeared, and our 
shouts and whistles directed the torch- bearers to the 
place. 

We disencumbered the dying man of the iron trap, and 
our attempts to restore suspended animation appeared to 
be partially successful. But the Priest, who led the party 
coming to our relief, gave us still better hopes, by ascer- 
taining that the old man's pulse was beating. 

From the assistance we received, the unfortunate otter- 
killer was transported quickly to the cabin. A bed was 
already heated, and John had abundance of warm water 
to bathe his chilled limbs. Our unabated eflbrts wer^ 
crowned with ultimate success ; for before midnight, he 
had recovered his speech, and was enabled, though with 
some difficulty, to give us the particulars of his unlucky 
excursion. 

He reached, it appeared, the loughs soon after daylight, 
and discovered the numerous footmarks which the fishing- 
party had already observed. One trace he particularly 
followed, and, from the spraints, concluded the animal 
would cross the path again before evening ; and after set- 
ting his trap, Antony retired to a distance, whence, him- 
self unseen, he could watch the event. 

At twilight, as the old man had conjectured, the otter, 
on his return, crossed the path, and was securedy and the 
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hunter and his terrier made good the capture. Proud of 
his success, which to the old man seemed a proof that his 
energies were not yet gone, he foolishly endeavoured to 
carry this trophy of his skill along with him, instead of 
leaving it with his trap, for some gassoon to bring in the 
morning to the cabin. He turned his steps homeward ; 
but the trap and the otter, with the soft and harassing 
ground he had to traverse, speedily exhausted his feeble 
strength ; the light faded away, the wind rose, and before 
he crossed the swamp and gained the firm but rugged 
path beside the river, the darkness rendered it almost im- 
possible for even a young person to have proceeded safely. 
After feeble and slow efforts to get forward, he stumbled 
over a stone, his energies were totally exhausted by fatigue, 
and he was unable to rise again. 

His faithful dog couched herself beside her fallen mas- 
ter, and the last sounds that the despairing otter-killer 
heard, were the long and mournful howls with which 
Venom mourned over his calamity. 

Guided by the torch-light, we carried the rescued suf- 
ferer to a place of refuge. Every thing that kindness 
could suggest was done to effect his restoration ; and the 
old man owned it as a consolation, that he was saved 
from perishing in the desert ; and that, in death, he should 
have those around his bed, who, in life, had possessed his 
love, fidelity, and veneration. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

The otter-killer carried to the lodge.— Fishing homewards.— 'Angling closes 
for the season.— Remark8.~Feelings on the occasion.— Smuggler appears.— 
Landing a cargo.— Captain Matthews.— The Jane.— Cutter stands out to tea 
—Hooker on a tock.— Traveller alarmed.— Anecdote of an Englishman. 

The illness of the old otter-killer has clouded our moor- 
land excursions at their close, and we leave with melan- 
choly forebodings our mountain bivouac. Antony, at his 
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own request, was carried to the lodge to- day ; and when 
the difficulty of the ground and the frequent crossing of 
the river is considered, it was an arduous undertaking. 
The camp-followers arranged a rude litter ; and as works 
of mercy are highly estimated by pious Catholics, there 
were more volunteers to assist in transporting the dying 
man than could well find employment. 

During our progress down, we had some hours' superior 
sport with the eagle. Pullgarrow, that inimitable hole, 
has more than realized what the Colonel and our kinsman 
have said and sung in its commendation. In Christendom 
it could not be surpassed, and of this best of pools may be 
said, that ** none but itself can be its parallel." 

In the minor streams we killed more red trout this 
morning than we do generally. Indeed, from the charac- 
ter of this river, I have been puzzled to account for the 
evident scarcity of this species in a water that appears so 
especially adapted for them. The clearness of the stream, 
the gravelly soil it flows over, its pools and rapids, all seem 
calculated to produce red trout plentifully. But they are 
not numerous; and as the flies we invariably use are 
formed for the other species, it is not surprising that we 
find but few red trout in the baskets. 

With this day's fishing our river sports terminate. Rods 
and lines, and all the materiel of the craft, will now be 
laid in ordinary, and till spring comes round again, 
other sports must occupy the idle hours. I have learned 
more — although I acknowledge, with all humility, my un- 
worthiness as an angler — by a few days' practical experi- 
ence, than I could have almost considered possible ; and 
I have ascertained how inadequate theory is to instruct a 
neophyte in the art. In angling, however, like other 
manly exercises, men are constituted by nature to suc- 
ceed or fail. We know that there are persons who, 
though born in a preserve, could never shoot even tolera- 
bly, while others, with less advantages, speedily become 
adepts. One man can never learn to ride ; and another, 
in a short time, can cross the country like ** a winged 
Mercury." The same rule holds good in angling; — A. in 
a short period becomes perfect master of the arcana of the 
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gentle science ; while B. will thresh a river to eternity, dis- 
missing flies, breaking tops, losing foot-links, and perpe- 
trating every enormity with which a tyro is chargeable. 

Yet to a man naturally handy and observant, little is 
required to acquire the art, but a good stream and tolerable 
attention. He will soon gain more practical information 
and mechanical science than any book can inculcate. 
And it will be only when, by practice, he has acquired a 
knowledge of the science, that he will be able to compre- 
hend what written theories profess to teach.* 

We had fished the deep hole above the river, and our 
rods are, for the last time, handed to the attendants. And 
shall I never while my idle hours away beside that beautiful 
stream in the intervals of unfriendly sunshine, stretched 
beneath ' a bank, turning the light pages of a book, or 
watching in dreamy indolence the rushing of the river ? 
Shall I no more watch the eddying of the pool, with its 
sparkling surface broken by the bold and glorious spring 
which marks the salmon rejoicing, like a returned prodi- 
gal, in his native river ? No, my foot will never press 
that bank again ; nor shall I beside that glassy water 
enjoy those tranquillizing feelings, which the slave of 
passion, the creature of society, can neither know nor 
estimate. 

We had scarcely left the river,, when a man, who stood 
upon an eminence that commanded an extensive view sea- 
ward, gesticulated with great energy, and made, what ap- 
peared to me, some momentous communication in the 
mother tongue* 

** It is the Jane /" exclaimed my kinsman, as he bound- 
ed up the bank to gain the summit of the hillock. I did ' 
not comprehend exactly what the affair was which created 
such powerful emotions among my companions ; but when 
I reached the height, a scene of extreme interest W8us 
presented. 

Between the Black Rock and the island of Devilawn, jbl 
cutter was opening the bay, and standing from the west- 
ward under a press of canvass. She carried a spanking, 
breeze in, and, as her course was two points off* the windy 
* lUostrations, No. XVf . 
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her sails drew, and she came up ** hand over hand." The 
approach was evidently expected, for from every nook 
and inlet row-boats were being launched — the whole po- 
pulation poured forth from the mountain villages — and 
the coast, as far as the eye could reach, was in marvellous 
commotion. Nothing could be more beautiful and pictu- 
resque than the appearance of the smuggler. The sun- 
shine fell upon her snowy canvass, a private signal flut- 
tered from the mast-head, and a union-jack was flying at 
the peak, while, occasionally, a sheet of broken foam 
sparkled round her bows, as she held her onward course 
gallantly, 

" Andwalk'dthe waters like a thing of life." 

In a few minutes after her having been first discovered, 
boats were pulling from the shore in all directions, while 
the cutter closed the land fast. When abreast the Ridge 
Point, she suddenly rounded-to, handed her gafl"- top-sail, 
hauled up the main-tack, and waited for the boats. 

** I cannot go on board," said my kinsman, with a heavy 
sigh, ** being, alas! like Master Robert Shallow, * a poor 
esquire of this county, and one of the king's justices of 
the peace ;' but though I shall not pay my personal rcT 
spects, yet will not my old friend Jack Matthews forget 
me ; but you shall board the Jane^ and witness a bustling 
business. Fll promise you a hearty welcome front the 
Skipper — and see, you are just in time, for the gig is on 
the water." 

As he spoke, he hailed the boat, which, returning ta 
the beach, took me on board, and then pulled off for the 
vessel, which in a quarter of an hour, we reached. 

It was indeed a bustling scene — a hundred boats were 
collected round the smuggler, who, to use nautical par- 
lance, had already ** broken bulk," and was discharging^ 
the cargo with a rapidity, and yet orderly and business- 
like system that was surprising. 

I was immediately recognized by Captain Matthews, and 
politely invited to his cabin. Aware of the hurry conse- 
quent upon this dangerous traffic, on the plea of his pre- 
sence being requisite upon deck, I would have declined 
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the honour ; but the gallant Captam remarked, with 
great indifference, " that he left the delivery of his cargo 
to the agents and purchasers, and could not spend an 
hour or two more to his satisfaction, than in entertaining 
in his own poor way, the kinsman of his respected friend." 
— And calling for the steward, he stepped forward to or- 
der some refreshments. 

While he was thus engaged I had ample time to satisfy 
my curiosity, and observe the conduct of this illicit traffie. 
There appeared no confusion attendant on the delivery of 
the tobacco to its respective proprietors, who had already 
engaged certain proportions of the cargo, which they 
received upon the production of small tickets, specifying 
the quantity and description of the goods. The business 
having been previously arranged ^n shore, before the arri- 
val of the smuggler, facilitated the dangerous trade. 

When I found myself in the cabin with the bold outlaw 
—for Matthews had been legally denounced for many 
daring and successful contests with the Revenue — I could 
not but admire the thorough indifference to possible con- 
sequences which this singular personage exhibited. He 
knew that several men-of-war were at that moment cniis- 
ijag on the station, and that they had been apprised he had 
sailed from Flushing, and that this coast was the spot se- 
lected by the owners to effect the landing — yet he laughed 
and drank as gaily as I should in a club-house, and des* 
patched the messages which were occasionally brought 
down with perfect nonchalance. He spoke principally of 
his own exploits ; and the scene was admirably in keeping. 
Around the cabin, muskets, pistols, and blunderbussess, 
were secured in arm-racks, and cutlasses and tomahawks 
were suspended from the bulk -heads. His had been a 
wild career ; and though not past the middle age, bis 
life teemed with " perilous adventure." I was so much 
amused with his varied narratives of brave attempts and 
desperate successes, that the second hour slipped away 
before I rose and took my departure. On regaining the 
deck, the hurry of the busmess was over. The contraband 
cargo had been replaced by stone ballast ; for, by pre- 
vious arrangement, each boat brought a quantity of 
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shingle from the beach^ and hence, the smuggler was al- 
ready in trim, and ready to stand out to sea. 

This notorious vessel was considered in size and sailing 
superior to any of a similar class, and her voyages had been 
numerous and successful. Her armament was formida- 
ble ; sixteen heavy carronades were extended along the 
deck, with two long brass guns of a smaller calibre, and 
every other appurtenance of war was in perfect efficiency. 
But the most striking object was her ferocious looking, but 
magnificent crew ; they seemed only formed for ^' the battle 
and the breeze," and well justified their wild commander's 
boast, " that he could thresh any cruiser of his own size, 
and land his cargo in six hours afterwards.*' 

We left the vessel — and, to judge by the cags and cases 
stowed away in the gig, my cousin haa not been forgotten 
in the general distribution. The outlaw stood upon a car- 
ronade, and waved his hand as we pulled from the ship's 
side ; and in a short time set his head-sails, and stood off 
to sea with the ebb tide and a spanking breeze, which 
carried him out of sight directly. 

This was fated to be the last landing of the Jane^ and the 
last exploit of her commander ; she foundered on her next 
▼oyage, and every person on board perished with the 
vessel.* 

We had nearly reached the bar, when we observed a 
large sailing boat strike on the tail of Carrig-a-boddagh, 
and as the tide was falling fast, she was in momentary 
danger of falling over. Every exertion of the crfew to get 
her off was ineffectual ; and on our nearer approach they 
evinced such unequivocal symptoms of inebriety, as ac- 
counted for the disaster. A solitary passenger was on 
board, who appeared in desperate alarm ; and at his own 
earnest solicitation, we received him and his personal 
effects, which were extremely limited, into our boat. The 
crew remained with the hooker, which they calculated 
upon floating off the following tide. 

I was much struck with the appearance of the stranger. 

* The Jane went down in a tremendous gide off the north-west coast of 
Ireland. Her consort, Tke Blue-eyed Maid, witnessed the melancholy event, 
without being aUc to render any assistance. 
S2 
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His voice and bearing told that he was not indigenous to 
the soil : low in stature, delicate in fomiy with a timid and 
suspicious bearing, I was greatly puzzled to account for 
bis being a passenger in a Connemara fishing-boat. Al- 
though nervous as a woman, before we reached the pier, I 
bad tranquillized him so far as to find out generally that 
he had left the Galway coast, in the expectation of being 
landed on the shores of Sligo ; but that the crew, having 
boarded the smuggler, managed to get gloriously drunk, 
and, diverging totally, from their course, ran the hooker on 
a reef, from which they should have been several leagues 
distant. 

The stranger was an Englishman. He met from my 
kinsman a hospitable reception — and the colonel and I 
united our attentions, and in a great degree restored his 
confidence. Nothing, however, could persuade him that 
the hooker had not been run designedly upon the rock, 
and that he and his travelling bag would have been vic- 
timized, by what he termed ** desperate pirates,*' but for 
our seasonable rescue. My cousin smiled. ** The con- 
duct of the drunken scoundrels," he said, " was unpar- 
donable : but he doubted whether they harboured those 
nefarious designs. Strangers were frequently led astray 
by appearances, and it was no uncommon thing for travel- 
lers to suffer unnecessary alarm from groundless causes.'* 
And he related an anecdote of a gentleman being put in 
fear and terror, in a neighbouring county, by mistaking a 
Jish for a weapon. 

** Soon after the rebellion of Ninety-eight, an English 
merchant was necessitated by urgent business to visit the 
kingdom of Connaught. Having provided himself with a 
servant who professed an acquaintance with the language 
of the country, he made his will, and took a place in the 

Westport mail. He reached the post-town of in 

safety, and from it proceeded to cross that wild and pic- 
turesque mountain-chain, which bounds the beautiftil 
shores of Lough Cor rib. 

** It was late in autumn : the weather had been wet, and 
owing to the difficulty of the bridle-roads, the traveller was 
benighted some miles' distant from the hous^ that he had 
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calculated upon reaching. Unable to proceed farther, he 
reluctantly took up his quarters at a skeehiene-house. It 
was but a sorry caravansara — ^but nothing could surpass 
the apparent kindness of the family. Supper was pre- 
pared ; the best bed was sheeted, and when the belated 
stranger had sufficiently refreshed himself, he was con- 
ducted to an inner room, where, at his own request, the 
servant was also accommodated with a pallet. 

'* Yet, notwithstanding the marked civility of the family, 
the stranger could not overcome a secfet apprehension of 
impending danger. It was a wild place — a wilder family ; 
he feared that treachery lurked underneath this studied 
kindness ; and, as he tossed upon his restless bed, he 
listened with painful anxiety to every sound. Midnight 
came; the outer door was opened cautiously — several 
men entered the kitchen with stealthy pace — they con- 
versed in their native language, his name was mentioned, 
and himself was beyond doubt the subject of this noctur- 
nal conversazione. Crawling in an agony of apprehension 
to the pallet where his attendant lay, he awoke the sleeper, 
intimated his suspicions in a whisper, and desired him to 
report faithfully the midnight colloquy in the outer 
chamber. 

" * What's that they say ?' quoth the traveller. 

" * They want another pint, for they have not had such a 
prize for the last twelvemonth.' 

" * That's me !' groaned the querist. 

" * They h^iye Jive pikes already, and expect more before 
morning,' continued the vallet. 

" * Truculent scoundrels !' 

" * The largest is intended for yourself.' 

" ' Lord defend me !' ejaculated the stranger. 

" ' They wonder if you are sleeping.' 

" ' Cold-blooded monsters ; they want to despatch us 
quietly.' 

" ' The owner swears that nobody shall enter this room 
till morning.' 

** * Ay, then they will have daylight, and no diffi- 
culty.' 

" * And how he urges them to go to bed.' 
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. " * Heaven grant they may! f<Mr then, escape from this 
dea of nuurder might be possible.' 

^ lifite&mg with a beatine heart until unequivocal 
■ymptoms of deep sleep were heard from the kitchen, the 
unhappy Englishman, leaving his effects to fortune, 
crawled through the window half-dressed, and, with a 
world of trouMe and perilous adventure, managed early 
next morning to reach his original place of destination. 

^* Never, however, was man more mortified than he, 
when he related his fearful story. His tale was frequently 
interrupted by a laugh, which poUtesse vainly endeavouied 
to control. 

** * Zounds !' cried the irritated Englishman, no longer 
able to conceal his rage, ' is my throat so valueless, that 
its cutting should merely raise a horse-laugh V 

" ' My dear friend,' replied the host, ' you must excuse 
me — it is so frmny, 1 cannot, for the life of me, be serious. 
The cause of all your fears lies quietly in the outer halL 
Come, you shall judge upon what good grounds you ab« 
sconded through a window, and skirmished half the night 
ova: hill and dale, with but the nether portion oi your 
habiliments.' ^ 

'^ As he spoke he uncovered a large basket, and pointed 
to a huge pike of some thirty pounds weight, which was 
coiled around the bottom. 

** ' The stormy weather," continued the host, ' having 
interrupted our supply of sea-fish, the peasants who 
alarmed you had been setting night-lines for your especial 
benefit. The petka more,* which you heard devoted to 
your services in the sheebeine-house, was not an instru- 
ment of destruction, but, as you shall admit at six o'clock, 
as good a white fish as ever true catholics, like you and I 
were dooitied wherewithal to mortify the flesh upon a 
blessed Friday.' " 

^* The stranger smiled. 

** * I may have wronged my late companions,' he said, 
* but I have of late been under such constant and painful 
excitement, that I often wonder that reason held her seat. 
I have this evening, not only been delivered from const- 

* Tke large pike. 
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derable danger, but I have fallen most unexpectedly upon 
persons and a place which, on this remote coast, and 
among these wild hills, appear miraculous. Your accents 
are different from those I have lately listened to ; and 
could I but find courage to tell my story, you would own 
that I have lately undergone sufficient trials to unnerve a 
stouter frame than this feeble one of mine/ " 

After some time, the stranger felt the cheering effect of 
my kinsman's claret, and in a strain which might be 
termed serio-comic, he thus narrated his story. - 

MEMOIR OF A GENTLEMAN WHO WOULD NOT DO FOR 
GALWAY. 

" I AM descended from a line of traders, and by birth 
as genuine a cockney as ever listened to Bow-bells. 
My mother's nonage was passed in St. Mary Axe, and 
my father was a dry-salter in Tooley-street. He was 
third of the same name that there had dwelt and pros- 
pered. They were a thrifty and punctilious race ; and it 
was a family boast, that for seventy years, a bill bearii^ 
the acceptance of Daniel Dawkins had never been in the 
hands of the notary. There is virtue in a good name, *tb 
said, and theirs was current for ten thousand. 

**I was an only child, and from the cradle evinced 
an indolent and dreamy temperature, which was ill 
adapted to withstand the worry of trade, and all the 
annoyances entailed on traffic. I hated trouble; hardly 
knew the difference between pearl-ashes and pearl-barley; 
could never comprehend tare-and-trett, and had, more- 
over, literary propensities. How one in whose veins the 
blood of the Dawkinses circulated, could be so depkn 
rably uncommercial, is a puzzle ; but I was, I suppose 
* foredoomed my father's soul fo cross,' and an ujihappy 
tutor ruined me beyond recovery. 

*' My Gamaliel was a Scotch gentleman of unblemished 
lineage, remarkable for soiled linen and classical research, 
who had emigrated from a highland valley with an un- 
pronounceable name, to hold a secondary situation in a 
city academy, where the progeny of Love-lane and little 
Britain received the rudiments of polite letters. The extra 
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hotirs of the gifted Celt were, for the consideration of. tea ' 
pounds* annual fee, * to be paid quarterly, and in advance,' 
devoted to my accomplishmenls. Never had man a more • 
profound contempt for trade and traders than he at whose 
feet I was indoctrinated. He turned his nose up at the 
wealthiest grocer in the ward ; and was barely civil to a 
tobacconist who had a villa at Pentonville, and was more- 
over, first favourite for an aldermanic gown. Such delin- 
quency could not be overlooked, and for his heretical opi- 
nions touching commerce, he was eventually ejected from 
Tool ey- street. But, alas ! the mischief was done — the 
seed was already sown — and, as after-experience proved, 
none of it had fallen upon the way-side. 

*' * In brevity I shall emulate the noble Roman,' quoth 
Jack FalstafF; and so shall 1, so far as the autobiography 
of my youth is concerned. I abominated business — was an 
admirer of the Corsair and Lallah Rookh — ^was generally 
given to inflammatory poetry — wrote fugitive pieces, and 
vaiply endeavoured to get them a cornerin the periodicals — 
quarrelled with my parents — was supported in my rebel- 
lion by a romantic aunt — and when my disinheritance 
was actually in legal train, was saved by my parents 
quitting this world of care, which they did within one 
short month, by the agency of a typhus fever and two 
physicians. 

** Thus was I thrown upon the world at two-and-twenty, 
with thirty thousand pounds. Need I say, that I abjured 
business instanter, and that the honoured name of Daw- 
kins disappeared from the list of dry-salters ? For some 
years, none led a more peaceful and literary life ; and 
tliough this may appear a solecism, nevertheless it is posi- 
tively true. The rejection of my early fugitives had 
chilled the metrical outbreakings of my imagination. I 
had almost Cowper's sensibility — the let kalis arundo, as 
my Scotch tutor would term it, was deep within my bosom 
— I swore I would never lucubrate again; never again 
perpetrate a stanza ; and, like Mr. Daniel O'Conneirs, I 
presume that my vow was duly registered in heaven. 

" This sunny portion of my life was, alas ! but tran- 
sitory. Mine, sir, is a tragic tale. I date the origin of 
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my misfortunes on board a Margate steamer, and this 
melancholy epoch I shudder to recall. Was there no 
tutelary sprite, no suspicious spinster, to whisper a cau- 
tionary advice ? No ; without a single fear I embarked 
in the Nereid steamer ; and, as the papers stated, * left 
the Tower-stairs with a select party, and a band of music/ 
on Friday, the — of June 182 — / 

" I must here observe, that my blue-stocking aunt, who 
had actually come out in Leadenhall- street with one small 
and admired volume, called * Pedrilla, a Tale of Passion,' 
had been latterly urgent with me to enter into matrimony. 
* Something told her,' she would say, * that the name of 
Dawkins was not doomed to be forgotten, like that of 
Wood, and Birch, and Bagster : — men of tarts and tur- 
pentine might perish ; while, could I but procure a 
talented companion, could I but unite myself to a con- 
genial soul, God knows what the result would prove I — a 
gifted progeny might honour me with their paternity ; 
little Popes and diminutive Landons would thus be given 
to the world, fated to be glorious in their maturity, and 
lisping in numbers, from their very cots.' 

"The company on board the Nereid were generally 
known to me. They were exclusively Eastern; and there 
were beauties from the Minories, and nice men from 
Bishopgate Within and Without. I was no swain, and 
as antigallican in my dancing as Bob Acres. The old 
women admitted, that though a good catch, I had no 
spirit : the young ones * admired the money, l)ut disliked 
the man ;' and as I did not form one of the Coriphees, 
who were quadrilling upon the quarter-deck, I was lil^ely 
enough to be left to meditative solitude. 

" But there was another person who appeared to hold 
no communion with the company. One lady seemed a 
stranger to the rest. Accident placed me beside her, and 
thus she became more intimately my compagnon du 
voyage, 

" She was certainly a fine-looking woman ; her face 
was comely, but somewhat coarse ; her hair and brows 
black as the raven's plumage, her nose rather too marked 
for a woman's — but then her waist and legs were unex- 
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ceptknaiLble. She evidently possessed a suffickncy of 
•elf-cominaiid ; no mauvaise honte, no feminine timidity 
oppressed her. She looked bravely around, as if ^le 
irould assert a superiority ; and accepted my civilities 
graciously, it is true, but with the air and dignity of a 
ducbess. She was from the start no favourite with the 
company, and there was no inclination evinced by any of 
her ow|i sex to make approaches to familiarity. The 
cockney beaus looked upon her as a line but formidable 
animal ; and to me, unworthy as I was, the honour of 
being cavalier serviente, was conceded without a contest. 
Indexed, at dinner, my fair friend proved herself too ed^d 
a tool for civic wit to touch upon. When, with uitra- 
dega^ce, an auctioneer, whose assurance was undeniable, 
pressed ' the Hirisk lady to teest a roast fole^ she obli- 
terated the accomplished appraiser, by brusquely reply^ 
Ing, ^ that no e£urthly consideration could induce her to 
eat horse-JleskJ 

** And yet to this woman I was irresistibly attracted. I 
sate beside her on the deck, and I ministered to her cofiee* 
cup ; and when the Nereid disembarked her crowd, and a 
stout, red- whiskered, do-no-good-looking gentleman, pre- 
flenCed himself upon the chain-pier, and claimed his 
* gentle cousin,' a pang of agony shot across my breast, 
and f(x the first time I felt the curse of jealousy. And 
yet, God knows, she was not the person from whom 
'little Popes* might be expected; her tender pledges 
would be better qualified for rangers and riflemen than 
denizens of the world of letters. But marriage is decreed 
elsewhere, and mine had been already booked, 

**• * What is in a name V observed somebody. I assert, 
every thing. Will any body deny that * Drusilla 
CShau^nessey ' was not sufficient to alarm any but a 
Shannonite ? Such was the appellative of the lady, while 
her honoured kinsman £aivoured me with an embossed 
card, on which was fairly engraven, * Mr. Marc Antony 
Burke Bodkin, Ballybroney House.' 

*^ On minor matters I will not dilate. It appeared that 
Miss Drusilla O'Shaughnessey had corne to London, in 
hopeless search after a legacy she expected in right of 
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her great uncle, Field-Marshal OToole; that the Fidd* 
Marshal's effects were undiscoverable, and no arailable 
assets could be traced beyond certain old swords and 
battered snuff-boxes ; and consequently Drusilla, who had 
been an heiress in expectancy, was sadly chagrined. Fur- 
tiiermore, it appeared that Mr. Marc Antony Bodkin 
formed her escort from Connemara, and, being a * loo9t 
gentleman,'* and a loving cousin, he * bore her company/ 

^* If ever the course of love ran smooth, which I sin- 
cerely disbelieve, mine was not ih& one. I shall not at- 
tempt a description of the progress of my affaire du cosur ; 
for I suspect that I was the wooed one, ai»i that Druiilia 
had marked me for her own, and Marc Antony aided and 
Sibetted. He, good easy gentleman, was formed for 
Cupid's embassies. He < could interpret between you and 
your love,' as Hamlet says ; and to one with my senti- 
bilities, his services were worth a Jew's eye. If woman 
ever possessed the cardinal virtues united, that person was 
Dnisilla. She was what Marc called ' the soul of honour ;;' 
yet she had her weak points, and he hinted darkly thaut 
myself had found favour in her sight. As a thii^ of 
course, I muttered a handsome acknowledgment ; a re- 
joinder was promptly returned, per same conveyance, as 
my father would have said — wad before six days I was 
made the happiest of men, and levanted to Gretna with 
the lady of my love, and formally attended by that fidus 
Achates, Marc Antony Bodkin. 

" What a whirligig world this is ! I recollect well the 
eyening before the indissoluble knot was tied, when I 
strolled into the little garden at Newark. My thoughts 
were * big with future bliss,' and my path of life, as I 
opmed, strewed knee- deep with roses of perennial blos- 
som. I heard voices in the summer-house, — these were 
my loved one's and her relative's. To use his own par-^ 
lance y the latter, in the joy of his heart, had taken a suffi- 
ciency of wine * to smother a priest ;' and as the conv^- 

* No attempt is made here to insinuate aught against the morality of Miss 
O'lH&aaghnessey'B protector. "A loose gentteman,** in the common parlance 
of the kingdom of Connaught, meaaeth simply a gentleman who lias nothing 
to do i and nineteen out of twenty <^ the aristocracy of that truly independent 
country, may be thus honouraUy claB8ed.~£i>. 
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sation was interesting to the parties, and mine was not 
the stride of a warrior, my approach was not discovered: 
by either. The conclave, however, had terminated, and 
though but the parting observation reached me, it is too 
faithfully chronicled on ray raemory to be forgotten — 
* The devil is an ommadawriy no doubt ; but he has money 
galore, and we'll make him do in Galway !' As he spoke, 
they rose, and passed into the house without observing me. 

" What the observation of Marc Antony meant, I could 
not for the life of me comprehend. Part of it was spoken, 
too, in an unknown tongue. Was / the devil ? and 
what was ah ommadawn f Dark doubts crossed my mind ; 
but they vanished, for Drusilla was more gracious than 
ever, and Marc Antony squeezed my hand at parting, 
and assured me, as well as he could articulate after six 
tumblers of hot Farintoshy * that I was a lucky man, and 
Drusilla a woman in ten thousand.' 

" Well, the knot was tied, and but for the Mat of the 
thing, the ceremony might have been as safely solemnized 
at Margate. On the lady's side, the property was 
strictly personal. Her claim upon the estates of the de- 
funct Field-Marshal was never since established, for the 
properties of that distinguished commander could never 
be localized. Marc Antony had been a borrower from 
the first hour of our intimacy ; and on the morning of her 
marriage, Drusilla, I have reason to believe, was not mis- 
tress of ten pounds — ^but then, she was a treasure in her- 
self, and so swore Marc Antony. 

** The private history of a honeymoon I leave to be nar- 
rated by those who have found that haven of bliss which 
I had pictured, but never realized. If racketing night 
and day over every quarter of the metropblis, with the 
thermometer steady at 90 ; if skirmishing from Kensington 
to the Haymarket, and thence to Astley's and Vauxhall, 
with frequent excursions to those suburban hotels infested ^ 
by high-spirited apprentices, ' and maids who love the 
moon ;* — if this be pleasure, I had no reason to repine. In 
these affairs * our loving cousin' was an absolute dictator, 
and against his decrees there was no appeal. To me, a quiei 
and nervous gentleman. Marc's arrangements W6re detest-^ ' 
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able. What he called life, was death to me — his ideas of plea- 
sure were formed on the keep-moving plan — and to sleep 
a second night in the same place, would be, according to 
his theories, an atrocity. I found myself sinking under 
this excessive happiness ; and when I ventured a gentle 
protest against being whirled off in a thunderstorm from 
the * Star and Garter* to the ' Grayhound,' I received a 
cross fire that silenced me effectually. From that period 
I submitted without a murmur ; my days were numbered ; 
another month like that entitled the honey-one, would 
consign me to my fathers ; the last of the Dawkinses would 
vanish from among men, and a mural monument in Saint 
Saviour's record my years and virtues. But accident 
saved my life, though it annihilated my property. 

'^ Years before I led Drusilla to the altar, a Connemara 
estate, which had belonged to her progenitors, and had 
been ruined in succession by the respective lords, was ut- 
terly demolished by a gentleman whom she termed * her 
lamented father.' The property had been in chancery for 
half a century, and advertised for sale beyond the me- 
mory of man ; but as it was overloaded with every species 
of encumbrance, no one in his senses would have accepted 
the fee-simple as a gift. But my wife had determined 
that Castle Toole should be redeemed and rise once more. 
Phoenix-like, from its embarrassments. It owed, she ad- 
mitted, more than it was worth, twice told — but then, 
sure^ it was the family property. There, for four centu- 
ries, OTooles had died, and O'Shaughnesseys been born ; 
and if she could only persuade me to repurchase it with 
my wealth, she would be the first lady in the bai-ony. To 
Marc Antony this project was enchanting. Ballybroney 
had been roofless for the last twenty years, that being 
about the period when the last of the ** dirty acres,** 
which had once appertained to the mansion, had slipped 
from the fingers of the Bodkins ; therefore, to establish 
himself at Castle Toole, would suit my kinsman to a hair. 
In short, the battery was unmasked ; and whether over- 
persuaded by the eloquence of my wife, the arguments of 
her cousin, or driven to desperation by a life of pleasure, 
I consented in due time ; and having accompanied my 
honoured counsellors to Dublin, found no competitor for 
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C«stle Toole — ^proposed for the same — ^paid % large sum 
of money, and was declared, by the legal functionaries, 
a gentleman of estate, and that too in Connemara. 

" In my eyes, the valae of the purchase was not en- 
hanced by a personal investigation. It had its capabili- 
ties, it is true ; the house being a ruin, might be repaired ; 
and as the lands were in their primeval state, it was possi- 
ble to reclaim them. Still, when one looked at a huge 
dismantled building of that mixed class in architecture 
between a fortalice and a dwelling-house, with gray-flagged 
loof, lofty chimneys, embattled parapets, and gla^eas 
windows, it was ill-calculated to encourage an Englsdi 
■peculator in Irish estates. On every side a boundless 
expanse of barren moorland was visible, with an insulated 
portion of green surface on which the castle stood, and a 
few straggling trees remained from what had once been a 
noble oak wood. That some savage beauty did exist in the 
wild highlands, a fine river, and an extensive lake, is cer- 
tain ; b^t to me, the scenery and the place was dreary 
and disheartening. In vain, therefore, did my friend 
Marc Antony dilate upon its advantages. The river 
boasted the best salmon-fishing in the country — ^What was 
it to me, who had never angled for a gudgeon ? The 
mountains abounded with grouse — Who but a native could 
escalade them ? The bogs were celebrated for game— 
And would I devote myself, like another Decius, to be 
engulfed for all the wild ducks that ever wore a wing! 
But then The Blazers were only a few miles distant, and 
their favourite fixture was on the estate. Really the prox- 
imity of that redoubted body produced a cold perspiration 
when I heard it.' The Blazers/ the most sanguinary fox- 
club in Connaught, — a gang who would literally devastate 
the country, if it did not please Heaven to thin their num- 
bers annually by broken necks and accidents from pistol 
bullets. Yet, with me, the Rubicon was crossed — Castle 
Toole was mine with all its imperfections, and I determined 
to exert my philosophy to endure, what it was impossible 
to undo» 

" To restore the decayed glories of the mansion, you 
may well imagine, was a work of trouble and expense. 
It was done, and Drusilla slept again under die roof-tree 
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of her progenitors. Hitherto I had indulged her fancies 
without murmuring, and some of them were superlatively 
absurd. I hoped and believed that when the huny of re- 
establishing the ruin I had been fool enough to purchase 
was over, the worry and confusion of my unhappy life 
would termmate. While the repairs proceeded, we resided 
in a small house in a neighbouring village, and were not 
much annoyed by unwelcome visitors. But no sooner was 
the castle completed and the apartments reported habita- 
ble, than the country for fifty miks round complotted, as 
I verily believe, to mundafe us with their company. A 
sort of saturnalia, called the house-warming, I thought 
destined to continue for ever ; and after having endured 
a pnirgatorial state for several weeks, and the tumult and 
vulgar dissipation had abated, swarms of relations to the 
diird and fourth generation of those that loved us, kept 
dropping in, in what they teemed ike quiet friendly way^ 
until * Uie good house Money-glass'* was outstripped in 
hospitality by my devoted mansion. Although ten long 
miles from a post-town, we were never secure from an in- 
road. Men who bore the most remote affinity to the 
families of 0*Shaughnessey orOToole, deserted the comers 
of the earth to spoliate the larder ; and persons who, during 
the course of their natural lives, had never before touched 
fishing-rod or fowling-piece, now borrowed them * for the 
nonce,' and deemed it a good and sufficient apology for 
living on me for a fortnight. Pedlars abandoned their 
accustomed routes; friars diverged a score of miles to 
take us on '^ the mission ;*' pipers infested the premises ; 
and even deserters honoured me with a passing call, ^ for 
the house had such a name.' All and every calculated 
on that cursed ceade fealteagh. An eternal stream of 
the idle and dissipated filled the house — the kitchen fire, 
like the flame of Vesta, was never permitted to subside — 
and a host of locusts devoured my property. I lived and 
submitted, and yet had the consolation to know that I 
was the most unpopular being in the province. I was 
usually described as a * dry devil,' or a * dark,f dirty little 

* niastmtioiis, No. XVII. 

-(> " Dark.** m the kingdom of Connaaght, is frequently used synoaynioasly- 
with " unsocial." C^r^r\n\t> 
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man*/ while upon Drusilla blessings rained, and'Sl/d was 
admitted to be * the best sowl that ever laid Peg' b^Wvir 
mahogany.!' . i t . ^ 

*< I was weary of this state. Marc Antony was in rfe^ 
gular possession of an apartment, which was da]y termed* 
by the servants * Mr. Bodkin's room.' Sumiher psissed, 
and so did autumn and its host of grouse-shooters. I 
foolishly hoped that, considering the locality of Castle 
Toole, my locusts would vanish with the butterflies ; but 
the only difference a rainy day made was, that the visitor 
who arrived, never dreamed of departing till the morrow, 
and the numbers by no means abated. Some heavy bills 
came in, and I seized that opportunity of remonstrating 
with Drusilla. I tolc^ her my health was breaking, my 
fortune unequal to my expenses ; that common prudence 
required a certain limitation to our irregular hospitality ; 
hinted that, though an occasional visit from Mr. Marc 
Antony Bodkin would be agreeable, yet that an everlasting 
abode would rather be a bore, I would have continued, 
but my lady had listened, she thought, too long already. 
She fired at the very idea of retrenchment ; and as to Mr, 
Marc Antony Bodkin, we were, it appeared, too much ho- 
noured by his society. He, a third cousin of Clanricarde, 
condescended to take my place, and entertain my com- 
pany. He rode my horses and drank my wine, neither of 
which feats, as she opined, nature had designed me for 
doing in proper person ; in short, by Herculean efforts on 
his part, he enabled me to hold my place among gentle- 
men. As to the paltry consideration of his residence, 
what was it ? * God be with the time, when,'' as her * la- 
mented father' said, * a stranger remained f6r eighteen 
months in Castle Toole, and would probably have lived 
and died there, but that his wife discovered him, and 
forced the truant to abdicate; and yet,' she added, 
proudly, * none could tell whether he was from Wales or 
Enniskillen ; and some believed his name was Hamertany 
while others asserted it was Macintosh. But,' as she 
concluded, ' when her kinsman Mr. Bodkin was turned 
cut, it was time for her to provide a residence,' and she 
flung from the room like a Bacchante, making door and 
window shiver. ^ , 
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, " Well) wr, you may pity or despise me as you will ; 
{fOWi that day my wife assumed the absolute mastery, 
and I calmly submitted. Tlie house was now a scene of 
wild and unrestricted extravagance. Tenants ran away, 
cattle were depreciated , and worse still, claims made upon 
the property that had never been foreseen, and in nine 
months I was engaged in as many lawsuits. I must have 
sunk beneath these calamities, but a domestic erent gave a 
new turn to my hopes. No heir had yet been promised, 
when happily it was whispered that this blessing was not 
an impossibility. Day after day confirmed the happy 
news, till at last it was regularly announced in the Con- 
naught Journal, ' that Mrs. Dawkins, of Castle Toole, was 
as ladies wish to be who love their lords.' 

** Of course, from that moment any contradiction would 
have been death to my dear Drusilla. She never reigned 
lady-paramount till now, and her will was absolute. 
Relatives trooped down in scores, and Marc xAntony was 
doubly cherished. Notwithstanding my nerves thrilled 
at their arrival, the Blazers were honourably feasted ; 
and, at the especial request of Mrs. Dawkins, on that 
occasion I determined to make a character. I really was 
half a hero ; presided at the head of my own table like its 
master, gave divers bumper toasts, and sat out the even- 
ing, until I was fairly hors de combat, and tumbled from 
the chair. Drunk as I was, I recollected clearly all 
that passed. As but a couple of bottles a man had been 
then discussed, my early fall appeared to create a sensation. 
' Is it a fit he has V inquired an under-sized gentleman 
with an efflorescent nose, who had been pointed out to me 
as a six-bottle customer. * Phoo !' replied my loving cou- 
sin, « the man has no more bottom than a chicken. Lift 
him ; he has a good heart, but k weak head. Hell never 
do for Galway ! But, come, lads,' and Mare hopped 
oyer,my body, as I was being taken up by the servants, 
* til give you that top-sawyer , his wife, and long may she 
wear the breeches V It was gratifying to find that the toast 
VKA generally admired, for the very attendants that ♦ bore 
the corpse along,' stopped at the door, and shouted ' hip 
htpi hurra !j from the staircase. 
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** Every day from this period I became more ntiibafqiy 
ajsd contemptible. My blue*^8tockiDg aunt, who, for rea- 
sons unnecessary to explain, had be^ since my marriage 
totally estranged, was now officially informed, thai the 
name of Dawkins would be continued. She had- the 
true leaven of family affection in her, and my past 
neglect was pardoned, and the kindest letter returned 
to my communication. One passage of her c[Mstie ran 
thus — 'Though I felt acutely at your selecting a wife 
without even consulting one, of whose attachment you 
must be well convinced, I forgive all, from the personal 
description you give of your consort. May the heir of oyr 
line be like his mother, is my prayer ! For, oh, Daniel, 
my predilection for dark beauty is the same, and my 
conviction unalterable, that even 

— - * Genius a dead loss is. 
Without dark brows and long proboscis.' 

** Poor woman ! no wonder she thus considered : a sejv 
geant in the Guards, with a countenance of the true Kerable 
character, had, in early life, almost turned her brain; and 
Tooley- street was kept in an uproar, until he was fortu- 
nately drafted off to join the Duke of York upon the Con- 
tinent, and there, in due time, rested in the bed of glory, 

'Mt is a lamentable thing for a man of sensibility to wed 
a woman whose conduct he considers irreconcilable to his 
ideas of what female delicacy demands — and such was ray 
case. Drusilla not only assumed the mastery within 
doors, but she extended her Sway to the farm and the 
horses. One day, at the head of a hundred paupers, slie 
was planting trees ; the next, with Marc Antony Bodkin, 
making a radical reform in the stables. On these ■ocod'^ 
sions, arrayed in a man*s hat, with her limbs cased m 
Hessian boots, she looked, as Tom the Devil said, ' blaated 
knowing.* I occasionally was permitted to attend,, aa a 
sort of travelling conveniency to hang her cloak upoa^ 
and I never returned without suffering some indignity from 
strangers, or personal disrespect from herself. It was death 
to me to hear her addressed in the coarse language of the 
stable, and allusions made to her altered figure, which a{>* 
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peared too vulgar even for the servants' hall ; and wben a 
M\ow of forbidding countenance, with a scarlet coat and 
jwhite unmeutioiiables, whom the rest of the gang distin- 
guished as * Long Lanty/ crooked up the bottom of her 
dress with his hunting-whip, exclaiming, ' Bone and 
sinew, by the holy ! what a leg for a boot !* I could have 
knocked the ruifian down, had I been able, although for 
the exploit I should be taxed with my false delicacy, and 
the usual wind-up * It will never do for Galway /' 

** Shy from my cradle, and accustomed to city formality, 
I was not likely to become at once habituated to Irish man- 
ners. But in Connaught there was a laxity of form — a 
free-and-easy system of society, that exceeded all belkf, 
and to a distant person like me was intolerable. People 
on a half-hour's acquaintance called you by your chris- 
tian name ; and men whom you had never even heard of, 
rode to your door, and told you coolly they * would stay a 
fortnight.' Introductions in Connemara, I believe, are 
reckoned among the works of supererogation. If I took 
a quiet ride, expecting upon my return to meet none at 
dinner but my wife and the eternal Marc Antony, I pro- 
bably found half a score already seated at the table, and 
might learn the appellatives of perhaps a couple of the 
gang, by the announcement of * Mr. Dawkins, Tom the 
Devil,' * Mr. Dawkins, Smashall Sweeney.' 

** I remember upon the day on which 1 was so fortunate 
as to make the acquaintance of the above gentlemen, in 
the course of the evening they diflfered about the colour of 
a race-horse, and, after bandying mutual civilities, con- 
cluded by interchanging the lie direct and a full decanter. 
The latter having grazed my head, induced me to abscond 
immediately ; and when I recorded to my loving helpmate 
the narrow escape from demolition I had just experienced, 
instead of tender alarm and connubial sympathy, her coun- 
tenance betrayed irrepressible disappointment and sur- 
prise. * And have you, Mr. Dawkins, really deserted 
your company, and that too at a period when two gentle- 
men had disagreed? Do return immediately. Such 
inhospitality, I assure you, will never do for Galway J 
I did return ; but I had my revenge, and dearly it cost 
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me, thoubg natker of the rascals were shot «poo my 
lawn. Smashail rode off my lady's favourite mare m 
mtslake, and sent her back next morning with a pair <3i 
broken knees^^and Tom the Devil set fire to bis bed* 
curtains the same night, and nothing but a miracle saved 
the house. Every thipg in the apartment, however, was 
consumed or rendered unserviceable. 

'' As I became more intimate with my wife's relatives, 
I found that nothing but the lamp of Aladdin wouM 
jueet their multifarious demands. Castle Toole, like the 
cave of Abdullaro, was the certain refuge of all gentlemen 
who happened to be in debt and difficulty. All that came 
here were, what is called in Connemara, ' upon the bar- 
rowing hand :' and when the sum appeared too large to 
be forthcoming in cash, nothing could be more accommo- 
dating than their overtures, — ^They would make my ac- 
ceptance answer ; they would wish it at sixty-one *days ; 
but if it obliged me particularly^ they could contrive to 
extend it to three months. It was, of course, a matter of 
mere form ; it would be regularly provided for ; it would, 

* upon honour !' If, after this, I hesitated, I did it on 
personal responsibility ; and sooner than be perforated 
upon my own lawn, actually suffered myself to be made 
liable for some hundreds. When I complained bitterly of 
these spoliations to my wife, I received the usual comfort, 

* dear me, how narrow your ideas are ! If my uncle UKc 
had asked you for the money, it would have been a dif- 
ferent affair. And so, all he wants is the accommodation 
of your name ! Ah ! if my ^ lamented father' was alive, 
how he would be astonished ! Many a time he and poor 
Ulic assisted each other. Indeed, the dear old man used 
to mention an amusing anecdote. They once purchased a 
pipe of port, paid for it with a two months' bill, and when 
the time expired, the wine was drunk, and the note pro- 
tested. They had consumed so much from the wood,tl^t 
it was not worth while to bottle the remainder^ Do,. J^. 
Dawkins, at once oblige my uncle UJic. Get ri4,r9f 
these narrow ideas. Believe me, they will never do /qr 
GalwayJ 

** There was another thing that added to my miserij^. 
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and yet to my honoured helpmate it was a subject of un- 
ttieasured pride. It so happened , that the geographical po- 
isitiott of my ill-omened estate was nearly on the boiwida- 
ries of Gal way and Mayo — counties no less remarkable f<» 
their extent,than the truculent disposition of the inhabitants. 
From time immemorial, my lawn was the chosen fixture 
for determining affairs of honour ; and hence, more blood 
Bad been shed there, than on any similar spot in Christen- 
dom. If the civil authorities were so ungentlemanly as to 
interrupt the combatants, the latter merely crossed the 
adjacent bridge, and finished the affair to their satisfac- 
tion. It is right, however, to say that the magistracy 
seldom interfered ; and if a functionary was forced out by 
some mean-spirited relative, though the fears of the Lord 
Chancellor might deter him from refusing his intervention, 
. he still contrived to miss the road, cast a shoe, be run 
away with, or meet some unhappy casualty, that one of 
the parties might be defunct, and the survivor in a place 
of safety, before he, the justice, appeared upon the battle- 
ground. Hence, not a week elapsed bnt ray nerves were 
tortured by the arrival of a shooting-parti/^ and probably 
further agonised by hearing Mr. Bodkin hallooing to the 
butler, 'Michael, {sotto voce,) devil speed ye, Michael t 
the mistress desires ye to keep back dinner till the gentle- 
men have done, and to present her compliments, and say, 
that she expects the company of the survivor.' 

** All this was horrible to me; — in the evening to be 
suddenly disturbed with pop! pop! and an outcry; ot 
awakened before daylight by my lady^s maid opening the 
curtains with a curtsey, to know ' where the dead man 
would be stritched. It was, moreover, a desperate tax 
upon my finances; vagabonds, known and unknown, lay 
for weeks together in my house, while their broken bones 
where being reunited — not a month passed but there was 
some dying man in the state-room — doctors came and 
went as regulariy as the post-boy^and once in each 
quarter, the coroner,* if he had any luck, empanelled a 
jury in our hall. 

* In Connaught this useful officer is paid by the job, and the namber with 
iv^ch he occasionally- debits the covaaty is surprising. 
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" Nor were we less tormented with the Blazers, W« 
always had a lame horse or two in the stables ; and from 
the time" cub-hunting commenced, till the season ended, 
of that redoubted community who hazard 

— — ' Neck and spine. 
Which rural gentiemen call sport divine/ 

we never boasted fewer than a couple on the sick-list* 
Once, when an inquest was holding in the house, a 
Blazer in the best bedroom, a dying earth-stopper in 
the gate-house, and four disabled horses ' at rack and 
manger,' I insinuated what a nuisance .it was to have 
one's house made a ^ morgue ^ and the offices an hospital. 
— * Do, Mr. Dawkins, have done,' exclaimed my lady-^ 
* If you have no humanity, pray conceal it. Believe oae, 
your feelings will never do for Galway* 

" But Drusilla had her reward. What though we 
kept a lazaretto for lame horses, and a general wake-» 
house for gentlemen of honour who left the world withoul 
sufficient assets to procure a grave ; our lights were not 
hidden, nor our charities unrecorded. There was not 
a man shot, or an arm broken, but my lady wife was 
dragged neck and crop into the columns of the Cou^ 
naught Journal — as for example : 

"'The late Captain Macnab. — Further parUeW* 
/ar^..— When the lamented gentleman fell, his second, 
Mr. Peter Bran nick, raised the body in his arms. Life, 
however, was totally extinct, as the ball had fractured the 
fifth rib, and passed directly through the pericardium*.. Jm 
its transit, the fatal bullet shattered a portable tobaccoi^ 
pipe, which the deceased invariably carried in his p^xi 
waistcoat-pocket. The body was immediately rerooive<| 
upon a door to Castle Toole, where every atteintion to tia4 
remains of a gallant soldier was given by the accomplishf^ 
mistress. Indeed it is but right to say, that this es^ 
mable lady superintended in person the laying out of Ito 
corpse. At midnight three friars from Ballyhownis^ aiPid 
a number, of the resident clergy attended, and a splemiii 
high mass was celebrated in the great-hall. ,. The,. re v^f? 
rend gentlemen employed upon this melancholy opca^^y^. 
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have expressed their deep sense of the urbanity of the 
lady of the mansion. 

** * We understand that, at the especial request of Mrs. 
Dawkins, the body will remain in state at Castle Toole, 
until it is removed to its last resting-place, the family 
burying-ground at Carrick Nab/ — Connaught Journal. 

** * The friends and relatives of Mr. Cornelius Coolag- 
han will be delighted to hear that he has been pronounced 
oonvalescent by Dr. M*Greal. A mistake has crept into 
the papers, stating that the accident was occasioned by 
his gray mare, Miss Magaraghan, falling at a six-feet 
wall. The fact was that the injury occurred in attempt- 
ing to ride in and out cf the pound of Bally macraken, for 
a bet of ten pounds. As the village inn was not deemed 
stifficiently quiet, Mr. C. C. was carried to the hospitable 
mansion of Castle Toole. It is needless to add, that every 
care was bestowed upon the sufferer by the elegant pro- 
prietress. Indeed, few of the gentler sex so elegantly 
combine the charms and amiabilities of the beautiful Mrs. 
Dawk ins . * — Ibid. 

"Well, sir, I submitted to my fate with more than 
mortal fortitude. I saw that in rashly marrying one in 
taste, feeling, and sentiment so totally my opposite, I had 
wrecked my happiness for ever, and that I must submit. 
My pride would sometimes fire at the slights I suffered 
from my very underlings, and the cool contempt of those 
locusts who lived only upon my bounty. I was reduced 
to utter dependency, and yet I never murmured a re- 
monstrance. Presently, my wife took possession of my 
banker's book — yet did I not rebel — for my nerves were 
weak, my spirit humble; — fate made my own conduct 
punish me, and I had philosophy to bear it patiently. 
But ^e thing reconciled me to much misery — it was a 
dariing hope — -a cherished fancy — this was left when all 
besides had fkd, and I clung to it with the tenacity of a 
w*eteh who seizes the reed to support him while he drowns. 
That hope, that sole dependance, was in my unborn child; 
0« that being, haply I might lavish my love ; — and when 
nothing else remained on earth whereon to rest my affec- 
tkme, I tijrne^ to a visionary thing, a cteatnre not in 
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existaice, as an object on which to fix myhe&rtw Y^ 
smile ; but ah, sirs, remember I had not nerves and feeU 
ings hke the multitude. I am a poor helpless wretch vm- 
fitted to withstand the villany of mankmd, and stnt^^ 
through a world where the boldest will often blench, and 
the wisest hold their course with difficulty." 

He became deeply agitated j and though, poor fellow, 
I had laughed heartily at the faithful picture he gave, in 
the course of his narrative, of all concerned, I could not 
but respect his griefs. He soon continued— 

** At times I felt a misgiving in my bosom, and pangs 
of jealousy tormented me. I saw much culpable fami- 
liarity between my wife and her relative : and for some 
trifling cause, she and I, for some time past, had not 
occupied the same apartment. Could she foi^et herself 
and me so far ? Oh, no, no, she could not ! She would 
not do a being like me, who submitted to her command, 
and sacrificed every thing to her fancy, so base, so cruet 
an injury! I never harmed a worm willingly; and 
surely she would not wrong one so totally her thrall — ^her 
worshipper, as I ! 

** I considered that between the parties there existed -a 
near relationship, and national habits and early intimacy 
might warrant what was certainly indelicate, but stiH 
might not be criminal. God help me! At times my 
brain burned — ^my senses were almost wandering; ana 
had this state of torture long continued, I must, ere nowv 
have been the inmate of a madhouse. 

<* The time of her trial came, and at that awful hour, i 
am told women like to have their husbands near them, for 
those they love can sometimes whisper hope, and roMe 
the drooping courage of the sufferer. But I was specii^ly 
excluded from the chamber of the patient, ahhougil cott^' 
stant messages passed between the lady and her kini^ 
man. The trial ended happily — a boy was bom — ^1^ 
servants flocked round me, to ofler their rude congr^^E^i^ 
lations ; but the nurse cast on me such a look of mingk# 
pity and contempt as almost struck me lifeless. I asked 
affectionately for my wife — I inquired tenderly for toy 
child. *« It is a fine boy," said a young, wiWi^ ligl^> 
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hearted creature, the houseioaLd ; ^ it has the longeit legg 
I ever saw ; and, Holy Mary I its hair is as red as Lanty 
Driscoirs jacket!* — God of Heaven I red hair. It was 
killing — murderous. Then was I the wretch my worst 
fears had whispered, and a child was born — but not to 
me." 

He paused, completely overcome. I felt my eye 
moisten at the deep, though simple pathos of the story- 
teller. There was a sorrow, an agony, in his melancholy 
detail, that touched the heart more sensibly than cala- 
mities of deeper character and gpreater men. 

After a short pause, he thus continued : 

<* The day the most eventful of my life, if my wedding 
one be excepted, at last arrived, and had it been nomi- 
nated for my undergoing the extreme penalty of the law, 
it could not have brought more horror with it. I felt the 
fulness of my degradation. I was a miserable puppet, 
obliged to pretend a blindness to disgrace, of which my 
conviction was entire; and, automaton as I was consi- 
dered, and little as my looks or feelings were consulted, 
the deep melancholy of my face did not escape my con- 
tcience' stricken partner. She became pale and agitated, 
while, with affected indifference of manner, she taxed me 
with rudeness to my company, and more especially to her- 
self. * What would the world say, if on this high festival, 
when the heir of Castle Toole was to be presented to his 
r^atives, I should appear liker a monk at a death-wake» 
than a happy parent ? Lord ! Mr. Dawkins, this moping 
is so unnmnly. Here will be the OTooles and the 
O'Shaughnesseys, Blakes and Burkes^ Bellews and Bod- 
kins ; they will feel it a personal insult. If you encourage 
tbese humours, I assure you, Mr. Dawkins, you will rtever 
do for GoiwayJ Before this jobation ended, carriage- 
wheels grated on the gravel, and men, women, and chil- 
dfCQ commenced and continued pouring in, as if another 
deluge had begun, and Castle Toole was an ark of 
safety. 

" While the house was crowded within, the space before 
k appeared to be in the possession of a numerous baa- 
diUi. The tenants^ of course, had flocked hither to do 
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houour to the christening* For their refreshment i^ hmvf^ 
lyas roasted whole, and beer and whiskey lavishly- distrir 
buted. I never saw a scene of waste and dj^unkenneisst 
before, although I had hitherto beheved that my resi^ 
dence was the veriest rack-rent in the world. In every 
corner pipers played, women danced, men drank, and 
swearing and love-making was awful. There, while dinner 
was being served, I had stolen forth to vent my agony 
unnoticed. I am not, sirs, gifted with that command of 
nerve which can exhibit hollow smiles while the bos<Mn 
is inly bleeding. To affect gaiety so foreign to my hearty 
I felt, would break it ; but the desperate misery that I 
endured would spur the dullest soul to madness. 1 viewed 
the rude revelry with disgust. I was the master of the 
feast, but the savages barely recognised me. Generally 
they spoke in their native language ; and though I did 
not exactly comprehend all they said, I heard enough to 
assure me of my utter insignificance in their rude estinaate 
of character. Under a gate-pier, two old women were 
sitting ; they did not notice me, and continued their dis- 
course^ 

** * Ally astore — did ye see the child ? They say it'» 
the picture of Marc Bodkin.' 

'* * Whisht, ye divil V was the rejoinder, as the crone 
proceeded with a chuckle ; * it has red hair, any how : 
but, Neil an skil a gau maun* and ye know best/ 

** But the further humiliation of assisting at the cere- 
mony was saved me. In the hurry consequent upon the 
general confusion, the post-bag was handed to me instead 
of my lady wife, who lately had managed all correspond* 
ence. Mechanically I opened the bag, and a letter, 
bearing the well-known direction of my aunt, met my 
eye. That under circumstances it should have reach^ 
me, appeared miraculous ; and, seizing an opportunity, I 
examined its contents in private. My kind reisrtion bf^ 
received my detail of misery ; and in reply she imjdoi^dt 
me to abandon the scene of my degradation, and sh&K^ 
her fortune, which was more, she said, than sufiioi^^t for 
us, both. My heart beat with conflicting emotionsHrftli 

♦ AngUce-'* I have bo skill in it. n /J 
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ttAwott^y as she was, I could not bring myself to abain- 
ddtt Dmsilla thus. I actually hesitated, when curiosity 
prompted me to peruse a letter which was addressed to 
her, and imLtked immediate. Its contents were these — 



** * I have by this post received the two writs as 
expected. I settled the Ex, against Mr. M. A. B., and 
lie may come to town any time till further notice. With 
fespect to those against Mr. Dawkins, it is as well to let 
things take their course. He is a gentleman of retired 
habits, and a little confinement, particularly as he ddn't 
kunty will be quite immaterial. I received the bullocks, 
but, as cattle are down, there is a balance still due. 

** ' A Dublin wine-merchant has just handed me an 
Ex, for 613/. and insists upon accompanying me to Castle 
Toole. I have therefore named Wednesday^ on which day 
you will please to have the doors closed. As the plaintiff 
may again be officious, I would recommend his being 
ducked, when returning, and a city bailiff, whom you will 
know by his having a scorbutic face and yellow waistcoat, 
should for many reasons be corrected. Pray, however, 
take care the boys do not go too far, as manslaughter, 
under the late act, is now a transportable felony. 

" The sooner Mr. D. renders to prison the better. Tell 
your Uncle Ulic I have returned non est to his three last ; 
but he must not show. You can drop me a line by 
bearer when you wish Mr. D. to be arrested ; and after 
we return nulla bona on Wednesday, I will come out and 
arrange matters generally. 

< Believe me, dear madam, truly yours, 

* John Grady, Sub-sheriff, Galwa^. 
^Mrs. Dawkins, Castle Toole.' 

" * P. S. What a blessing it is for poor Mr. Dawkins 
that he has such a woman of business to manage his 
^irs» He is a well-meaning man, but he* II never do for 
€ktlway. * J. G,* 

" Had 1 been ten times over the tame wretch I was, 
eould not be insensible to the deep treachery of this 
worthless woman, who had ruined my property, and would 
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BOW iBearcerftte my jiersoD. In spite of remowMrante^ 
upon its apparent inhospitality, I abandoned the <' imh 
pious feast/ and wkile mj absence was neither -missed ■ 
nor regarded, I stole from the accursed spot, and, by 
bribing- a wandering stocking-man, was enabled to make 
my way to the coast, and procure a fishing-boat to plaoe 
myself beyond the power of arrest. The same bad ludt 
appeared to follow me : the] drunkenness of the soouum 
drels threatened to interrupt my escape, and even plaee 
my life in peril. From these mishaps you have delivered 
me, and by your prompt assistance I shall effect ray r^ 
trest from a country I must erer recollect with hcvror. 
When I reach England, I will seek reparation fof 
my injuries ; and though all besides is gone, J shall at 
least endeavour to liberate myself from the worthless 
woman who abused a weak and too confiding husbands 

*' Alas ! gentlemen, what a stream of misfortunes wiH 
sometimes originate in a trifle. A Margate steamer e»* 
tailed a lifeof sufiering upon me. My fortune vanished, nrr 
vrife deceived me — laughed at by my friends, and ridiculea 
by my enemies — from all these complicated misfortunes, I 
have learned but one simple fact — Alas ! * That I shomld 
never do for Galway ! ' " 



LETTER XXXVIII. 



Morning Alaim.— Death of fhe Otter-kiUer.—General GrieC— unglife Bieiir- 
■»lon.— Herring-fishery.— Cor. Reception.— Beal- Fires.— The Wake.— Th« 
Funeral. — Anecdote of a Dog. — A Deserted House* 

I SLEPT soundly: my servant found roe still a4>edy 
when he came at his customary hour ; as he unclosed the 
curtains I heard a hum of voices, and appearances «f 
domestic hurry were visible ; next moment the well^ 
known Currakeen, whose celerity as a courier is truly re- 
markable, passed the window at a '' killing pace." • I 
found upon inquiry, that the Otter-killer was dymg, %mi, 
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litfii '^1^ mnner" I had just observed, had been tb* 
spatched for Father Aadrew. 

: The. ancient reCainer of an Irbh Bunily generally esta* 
Uishes a bond upon the afiections of the wild houitehokiy 
tiiiac causes his loss to make a greater sensation, than so 
bumble an event might be supposed to occasion. Antony 
fiprhalf a century had been attached to this £unily. Three 
geoeratifMis have passed since he first settled beneath the 
roof-tree ; and he has been associated with every earlier 
tecollection of the present master. No wonder I fouml 
say kinsman in considerable distress. The old man was 
dying — and youthful scenes, and youthful days, when the 
stormier passions had not broken *^the sunshine of the 
breast," were now vividly recalled by the approaching 
dissolution of his ancient and devoted follower. 

The summons to the priest was instantly attended, — 
Pather Andrew returned with the messenger, and was im- 
mediately closeted with the penitent. Poor Antony*s 
simple life had few dark recollections to harrow his part- 
ing hour. His shrift was short and satisfactory ; and at 
his own request, when the rites of the Roman Catholk^ 
church had been duly celebrated, my cousin and myself 
were summoned to his bed-side. 

The old man was supported by Hennessey, as a difficulty 
in breathing obliged him to be raised up ; and the scene 
was at ODce simple and imposing. The early monitor of 
his youthful fishing-days — the being who had in mountain 
pastimes been so frequently his companion, possibly re- 
called softer recollections, and a deep shade of sorrow 
overspread the countenance of the " stem homicide^" 
The black-eyed girl, who held a teaspoon to his lips, 
vainly endeavouring to introduce some nourishment, wept 
over him like a lamenting child. His faithful terrier sat 
at the bed-foot, and the fixed and melanclioly look that 
the poor animal turned on her dying master, would have 
half persuaded me that Venom knew she was about to 
kisft him. Dim as his eye was, it lightened as my kins- 
mauls tall figure darkened the entrance of the chamber ; 
and feebly putting forth his hand, he clasped that of his 
beloved master with affection, and while weakness and 
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imfperfect bteathing sadly intemipted his ** last fate^eff/^ 
we could with some difficnlty thus collect his words. '' 

" Tm going, Master Julius, and may the blessing oC 
the Almighty attend ye! Sure I should be thankful, 
with all about me to make me easy to the last. I saw 
your grandfather stretched — I sat beside your father 
when he departed : may the Lord be merciful to both ! and 
I die with yourself, and the clargy to comfort my last 
hour, praises be to Mary ! Master Julius, will ye listen 
to a dying man ; he that carried ye in his arms, and 
loved ye better than all the world besides ? — ye'H take my 
advice. Marry, Julius avourneen — the ould name that 
since the days of Shamus a Croaghah, held land and 
honour — surely you won't let it pass? Mind the old 
roan's last words — and now Heaven bless ye !" And in 
feeble tones he continued muttering benedictions upon all 
around him. My cousin was really affected, and the 
Priest, perceiving the increasing feebleness of the otter- 
killer, requested us to retire. We were obeying, when 
Antony rallied suddenly and unexpectedly : — you will 
mind the dOg, for my sake, Master Julius — and ye'll let 
trap and fishing-rod hang up in the hall, to put ye in 
mind of old Antony?" These were his last connected 
words — ^his strength failed fast ; his memory wandered to 
other times ; " he babbled of green fields," he murmured 
the names of lakes and rivers — and while the affectionate 
Priest prayed fervently beside his old and innocent com- 
panion the otter-kilier rendered his last sigh in the arms of 
Hennessey and the weeping Alice ! 

Talk of parade around the couch of fortune, and what 
a heartless display is it ! / saw a rich man die ; I saw 
the hollow mockery of hireling attendants and interested 
friends ; but here, that simple unsophisticated being had 
a sincerity of grief bestowed upon his deathbed, that to 
wealth and grandeur would be unattainable ! 

There was a loud and agonizing burst of sorrow when 
the otter-killer's death was communicated to those in the 
hall and kitchen, who during the closing scene, had been 
with diflSculty prevented from crowding the apartment of 
the sufferer. But this noisy demonstration of regard wtts' 
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speedily checked by old John, who kn^w that hie master 
would b© doubly displeased should any tumultuary wail' 
ings render ixie uncomfortable. 

In a short time, order was tolerably established ; and 
with one exception, a quiet and respectful silence super- 
veijied. A stout, though aged crone, occasionally burst 
into a wild lament, accompanied by a beating on her breast 
>vhich, like the signal to a chorus, elicited a fresh ebulli- 
tion from the subordinate mourners. John, however, inter- 
posed his authority effectually. — " Badahust, hanamon" 
dioul, bcbdahusty 1 say ! ye may keinagh at the funeral, 
but ye mustn't disturb the master and the company." 
This jobation restored tranquillity, and in ** decent grief 
the Otter-killer's corpse was duly laid out in its funeral 
habiliments. 

The evening wore on heavily — my kinsman was sensibly 
affected ; his old monitor in the gentle art was gone ; and 
though full in years, and ripe for the tomb, his master 
felt, that *« he could have better spared a better man." 
There was heart-sinking about our party which I had never 
marked before. The wine had lost its charm ; and while 
the Colonel and the Priest commenced a game of piquet, 
my cousin ordered the gig, and proposed that we should 
pull over to the herring-boats, which in the next estuary, 
and on the preceding night, had been unusually success- 
f!ul. Accordingly, having lighted our pipes and procured 
our boat-cloaks, we left the pier-head in the four-oared 
galley. 

The night was unusually dark and warm ; not a breath 
of wind was on the water ; the noise of the oars, springing 
in the coppered ruUocks, was heard for a mile off, and the 
whistle of sandpipers and jack curlews, as they took wing 
ftom the beach we skirted, appeared unusually shrill. 
Other noises gradually broke the stillness of the night — 
the varied hum of numerous voices chanting the melan- 
cl^^ly songs which are the especial favourites of the Irish, 
bogan to be heard distinctly — and we soon bore down 
upon the midnight fishers, directed by sound, not sight. 
! To approach the fleet was a task of some difficulty* The 
n^s^ extended in interminable lines, were so frequent, 
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tbttt much akiU mm neocAUury to peiMtniie Mm 
labyrinth, wtehout fooling the back ropes. WttmaifciMi 
directed our course, aud with aome delay we threaded the 
crowded wrface, and, guided by bouye aad puckawm$j 
found ourselves in the very centre of the flotiUft. 

It was an interesting scene. Momently the be^te 
glided along the back ropes, which were supported at short 
intervals by corks, and at a greater by inflated dog-rictnt^ 
and, raising the curtain of network which these suspended, 
the herrings were removed from the meslies, and deposited 
in the boats. Some of the nets were particularly fortunate, 
obliging their proprietors to frequently relieve them of the 
fish ; while others, though apparently stretched within a 
few yards, and consequently in the immediate run of tlie 
herrings, were favoured but with a few stragglers ; and the 
mdolent fisherman had to occupy himself with « sorrowful 
ditty, or in moody silence watched the dark sea ^* Hke 
some dull ghost waiting on Styx for waftage." 

Our visit appeared highly satisfactory, for the ceade 
fealteaghy with a lament for ** ould Antony," was univer- 
sal, wUle every boat tossed herrings on board, until nw 
were obliged to refuse further largess, and these many 
^* trifles of fi^" accumulated so rapidly, that we even* 
tually declined receiving further compliments, or we might 
have loaded the gig gunnel deep. 

The darkness of the night increased the scaly brilliancy 
which the phosphoric properties of these beauii&l fish 
produce. The bottom of the boat, now covered with some 
thousand herrings, glowed with a living light, which the 
imagination could not create, and the pencil never imkate. 
The shades of gold and silvery gems were rich beyond 
description ; and much as I had lieard of phospheifc 
splendour before, every idea I had formed fell infinitely 
short of its reality. ' 

The same care with which we entered disembarrassed Mm • 
of the midnight fishing ; every boat we passed presatd* ' 
hard to throw in a '^ cast o( skuddawns* for the Strang*-' 
gentleman,'' meaning me ; and such was the kindnessu of 
these hospitable creatures, that had I been a very Behemspdi 
I should have this night feasted to satiety on their boiuity,^ 
* Anglict, Herrings. 
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The wifld, wifidt had been asleep, iDegan now to sigh 
cv9^ the gurface, and before we had cleared the outer 
back-ropes, the sea-breeze ciwie curling " the midnight 
wave." The tide was flowing fast, and having stepped the 
mast, we spreiui onr large lug, and the light galley slipped 
speedily ashore. A fire which I had noticed above the 
lodge kindling gradually, fanned by the rising night-breeze 
spraifg at once into a glorious flame ; and through the 
darkness its intense light must have been for many leagues 
discernible. I broke my cousin's musing, to ask what it 
was. 

" That, my friend, is one of our ancient customs ; that 
is our heal'fire. It is lighted to notify that a death has 
occurred, and ere long you will see it answered by some of 
our friends and kindred. Poor old man ! none deserved 
it better, for he would have attended religiously to such 
observances, had any of my family preceded him to the 
grave. He lighted my father's beal-fire, and possibly 
kindled that of my grandsire ; old John has probably 
perfwmed the ceremony for him : thus the kindlier offices 
are- continued, and * thus runs the word away.' — Who," 
— ^and he stopped, evidently embarrassed at some passing 
thought — ** Who shall say that the ceremonial bestowed 
upon the wandering otter-killer may not be refused to 
the last descendant of a line of centuries !" 

I would have interrupted these melancholy forebodings, 
but just tken, from the lofty brow of an inland hill which 
I had frequently observed before, a light appeared, first 
faintly struggling, but presently reddening to the sight ; 
and two fires in Achil, in a time of incredible briefness, 
flung their deep glow across the waters, and, as I after- 
wards remarked, were repeated for miles along the coast 
and high grounds. 

The rapidity with which the beal-fire was replied to, 
evidently pleased my kinsman's family vanity ; and with 
higher s{Mnt8, we watched the lights tremble in the win- 
dows of the lodge, until these stellce minores directed our 
voyj^e to its termination. 

The ColoBel and his companion were waiting for us on 
the pier; tiiey insisted on adding to our supper some of 
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tbe fish which we had brought home — aod while this was 
being done, my cousin and myself entered the wake, to 
pay our last duties to the disparted otter-killer 

To give additional eclat to his iiineral rites, the corpse 
had been removed to the bam, which, from its unusual 
size, was well fitted to admit the numerous mourners who 
would attend the ceremony. Upon a rude bier the old 
man rested, and the trap and fishing-rod were, by a fan^ 
of Hennessey, placed above his head. The barn was 
filled, but immediate room was made for the master and 
his company. I have seen the corpse when carefully ar- 
ranged ; when the collapsing features were artificially 
moulded, to imitate a tranquillity that had been foreign to 
the last event. But here was a study for a painter. The 
old man's face was puckered into the same conscious 
smile with which I have heard him terminate his happiest 
otter-hunt, or some mountain exploit of my kinsman, which 
appeared to him equally dear ; his long hair, released from 
the band with which he usually confined it, wantoned in 
silvery ringlets across his neck and shoulders : all else was 
in wonted form ; only that the number of candles round 
the bier might have been called extravagant, and the plate 
of snuff upon the bosom of the corpse was heaped with a 
munificence that would stamp the obsequies as splendid. 

Every body has heard an Irish wake described, and there 
is no dissimilarity among a hundred, only that, according 
to the opulence of the family, and the quantity of funeral 
refreshments, the mirth and jollity of the mourners is in- 
variably proportionate. That the master's ancient retainer 
should be nobly waked was fully expected by the country, 
and certainly they were not disappointed. Whiskey in 
quantities passing all understanding, tobacco in all its 
preparations, were fearfully consumed on this important 
ceremony ; and during the two days and nights during 
which the otter-killer was'above ground the barn, spaci* 
ous asit was, proved unequal to accommodate the hundreds 
who flocked from a distance of even twenty miles to have 
" a last look at ould Antony.*' 

When the evening fell on which the corpse was to be 
carried to its resting-place, a scene of great novelty and 
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great interest ensaed. From the insulated situation of the 
lodge, in connexion with the burying-ground, it was 
necessary that the body should be carried across the estu- 
ary by water. At the appomted hour, from every creek 
and harbour, the peasantry were seen afloat ; and when 
the funeral left the house, more than a hundred boats ac- 
companied that in which the corpse was deposited. My 
kinsman followed next to the body with all his visiters ana 
servants ; and when the opposite strand was reached, he 
and his foster-brother placed their shoulders under the 
coffin, and supported it for a short distance along the 
beach. 

This was, I was afterwards informed, the highest honour 
that could be conferred upon the departed by his master ; 
and even the magnificence of the otter-killer's wake was 
held inferior to this proud and public testimony of his pa- 
tron's affection. 

One circumstance was remarked, which was powerfully 
indicative of animal affection. The dead man's terrier had 
remained night and day beside his bier, since the morning 
of his death. Unnoticed, she crept on board the boat 
that conveyed the coffin to the churchyard ; and when the 
grave was filled, she was with difficulty carried home by 
an attendant, but escaping during the night, crossed the 
estuary by swimming, and again lay down upon the turf, 
beneath which her beloved master was sleeping. Every 
care and kindness was bestowed upon her in the lodge. 
No one addressed her but as ^^ poor Vennei/" Notwith- 
standing, she drooped visibly, and in three weeks after his 
interment, in death the otter-killer's favourite " bore him 
company.'* 

When we reached the Lodge, we made a discovery 
which, possibly with some people, might lead to an oppo- 
site conclusion, and either prove the security or insecurity 
of the country. 

Not a living being had remained within the walls, and 

consequently, for several hours, the house and household 

goods were abandoned to the mercy of chance and chance 

travellers. The guardian saint, however, acquitted herself 

u 2 
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like a gentlewoman. We found every thing in pious order ; 
and had the' lodge been under the especial care of tKe 
glorious Santa Barbara* herself, watch and ward could not 
have been more faithfully maintained. 



LETTER XXXIX. 



Weather changes.— Sjrmptoms of Winter.— Aniftial appearances.— Night pas- 
sage of Barnacles.— Gray Plover.— Hints for shooting Plover.- Wild Qeeoe. 
—Swans.— Dacks.-Borke transported.- Evening at the Lodge.— Feminine 
Employments. 

A MONTH has passed : winter comes on with giant 
strides, and the last lingering recollections of autumn are 
over. The weather becomes more rainy and tempestu- 
ous; and bogs, which we once crossed easily, owing to 
the continued wet, are now quite impassable. The swell 
which during the summer months came in in long and 
measured undulations, breaks in masses across the bar, 
and sends a broken and tumbling sea inside the estuary, 
so as to render it unsafe to expose any boat of heavy ton- 
nage to its influence. Pattigo seldom ventures from his 
anchorage, and when last he ventured to pass a night at 
the pier, he ground away a hawser against the stones, not- 
withstanding every pains were bestowed in renewing its 
service. The springs are unusually high ; and two nights 
since, the lodge and paddocks were completely insulated, 
and our communications with the mainland carried on by 
ferriage. The river rises fearfully, and the huge masses 
of turf left along the strand, prove how violent the moun- 
tain torrents must be at this advanced season. The sweet 
and crystal stream is nowhere seen : and Scott's beau- 

* niostrations, No. XYIII. , 
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tiful lines happily describe the turbid river that has re- 
placed it. 

" Late, gazing down the stcepy linn 
,■ That hems our little gaiden in. 
Low in its dark and narrow glen. 
You scarce 4he rivulet might ken. 
So thick the tangled greenwood grew. 
So feebly thrill'd the streamlet through : 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen. 
Through bush and briar^ no longer green. 
An angnr brook it sweeps the glade. 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade." 

But Other, and no less certain tokens harbinger the wild 
season that has arrived. Yesterday a six-months' puppy, 
who crept after me across the adjoining paddocks, stopped 
in a rushy field. Suspecting that he had a hare before 
him^ I passed on to push her from the ybrm ; I was mis- 
taken — a wisp* of snipes, possibly thirty in number, 
sprang, and scattering in all directions, pitched loosely 
over the adjoining bogs. To-day I saw a flock of barna- 
cles;! and the herdsman on the sand-banks apprizes us 
of the first appearance of a Croivour Keough.X This is 
the earliest woodcock announced, but my kinsman has no 
doubt but the flighty has fallen in Achil ; and we shall 
cross in a few days, if the weather answers, and try Slieve 

More, he says, with excellent success. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I had been some hours in bed, when I was awakened by 
a quarrelling among the dogs, which I overheard the 
keeper settling with the whip. I remained, and it is 
father an unusual thing with me, a long time awake. An 
hour passed, all was again in deep repose, and I too was 
sinking into sleep, when a strange and unaccountable 
noise roused me. It seemed to be at first faint and dis- 
tant, but momently increasing, grew louder and more 
distinct, until it passed to all appearance directly above 

-*- Wisp, in sporting parlance, means a flock of snipes. 
. f lUustmtions, No. XIX. 

i Why this title, literally meaning " the blind cock,»» should be conferred 
)JT.th$ pea$ajatr7 of Ballycroy on a bird so remarkable for the extraordinary 
quickness of his vision, is a paradox. Such is the known acuteness of the 
woodcock's vision, that the cover-shooter chooses a masked positioot or the 
Croufour Keough would seldom come within range of the gun. 

i Flight is the term used to describe a flock of woodcocks, as they arrive 
in this country, in their annual migration from the north of Eprope. 
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my head. The sounds were wild and musical— varied in 
tone beyond any thing I could describe, and continuing, 
until they gradually became remote and indistinct, and at 
length totally died away. I was amazingly puzzled, but 
was obliged to reserve my curiosity to be satisfied in the 
morning. 

My cousin smiled at my. inquiry ; — " And you heard 
these strange noises as well as I ? This, if you remained 
here^ would be little marveU as nightly the Barnacle 
cross the lodge in passing from one estuary to the 
other. There they sit on yonder point ;" — and taking me 
to the window, I saw a considerable extent of sand lite- 
rally black with this migratory tribe : they come here in 
immense multitudes, but from their coarse and fishy 
flavour, afford little occupation to the water-shooter. 

The land barnacles are less numerous, although they 
are found in tolerable abundance. During the day I saw 
two flocks, of one or two hundred pairs, upon the bogs. 
They afe, when sufficiently rested from their journey, 
sought for with great avidity by the few gunners in this 
district, and are very delicious when kept' a sufficient 
time after being shot,before the cook transfers them to the 
spit. 

Gray plover must also migrate in thousands hither. 
Nothing else could account for the immense flocks, that 
have been seen, and will continue, as 1 am informed, to 
arrive. The shores and moors are every where crowded 
with them ; and within a hundred yards of the lodge, 
Hennessey, with two barrels, killed seven couple and a 
half last evening. The bent-banks are their favourite fix- 
ture ; and I have never crossed them of late without find- 
ing at least one stand. These vary in numbers ; but I 
am certain I have seen three hundred of these birds thus 
congregated. 

There is, in shootbg plover, a common remark made h^ 
sportsmen, that the second is always the more productive 
barrel. The rapidity with which they vary their positioa 
when ^n the ground, seldom admits of a grand combiiia- 
tion for a sitting, or rather a running shot. But when on 
the wing, their mode of flight is most favourable for per* 
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mitting the shot to tell ; and it is by no means unusual to 
bring down a number. When disturbed, they fuequently 
wheel back directly above the fowler, and offer a tempting 
mark it' he should have a barrel in reserve ; and even when 
too high for the shot to take effect, I have often thrown 
away a random fire ; for the plover, on hearing the report, 
directly make a sweep downwards on the wing, and I have 
by this means brought them within range of the second 
barrel. 

When the season advances, the number of geese* 
that visit this wild peninsula is astonishing. For miles 
I have traced their night feedings along a river bank, 
where the marshy surface afforded them their favourite 
sustenance. They are far more wary than the barnacle, 
and arc extremely difficult of access in moderate weather ; 
but chance and storm occasionally favour the sportsman^ 
and in spite of the caution of these birds, the flock will 
be surprised, and the patient gunner reap in a lucky . 
moment the reward of many a weary vigil and bootless 
attempt. 

The last and greatest of the wild visiters, are the swan 
tribe.* Their being scarce or plentiful depends much 
upon the season — and in winters of extreme severity thou- 
sands of these birds will be found upon the estuaries and 
inlard lakes. The noise they make is wild and musical, 
and with a little fancy, my kinsman says, the ear will 
tface modulations almost extending to infinity. These 
lirds, during severe frosts and snow-storms, are easily sur- 
frised and shot ; and the skins, when carefully stripped 
(ff, will well repay the shooter for his trouble. 

To enumerate the varieties of the duck tribe that an in- 
crement winter brings to these shores, would be difficult. 
Ihave already noticed the Pintaily* and the Golden-eye* 
upon the estuary. Widgeons* come here in immense 
£^k8 ; and that beautiful bird the teal,* the smallest* 
aid most delicate of the whole species, is found for tha 
Tcnainder of the season on loughs and rivers in abund- 
axie. The Grebe and Tringa tribes furnish numerous and 
iueresting varieties; and an ornithologist as well as a 

• lUustrations, Nos. XX. to XXV, 
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sportsman would have here an ample field, could he but 
set the season at defiance, and pass his winter on this 
exposed and stormy coast. 

But the note of dissolution of our happy party has 
sounded. The Colonel, having divers premonitory twinges, 
has named an early day for his departure. To be caught 
by the gout here, would be a hazardous experiment ; 
and the portmanteau, whose captivity was likely to oc- 
casion such desperate results, is again packed and con- 
fided to Andy Baton. But the commander's baggage is 
not to be exposed to a second interruption. The attempt 
was fatal to Mr. Burke ; for, imboldened by the feud 
which his unadvised aggression created between my 
kinsman and this modern Cacus, the Sweenies* seized the 
opportunity, and the outlaw was arrested in a wliiskey- 
house, tried, and escaped by a miracle from being 
hanged, — ^but was, alas! consigned to Australasia for 
the course of his natural life. 

To do Mt. Burke justice, he left his native soil with re- 
gret. Finding all chance of commuted punishment over, 
he endeavoured to obtain his liberty by an ingenious plan 
to strangle the turnkeys, and emancipate all and every 
viQtim <rf judicial tyranny who pleased to accept his free- 
dom . He did, poor man, make an excellent offer to cboke 
a jailer — but fortune frowned upon the attempt; the kalf- 
throttled janitor was saved — and the hero of the bridge of 
Ballyveeny will cross the equator at the public expense. 

To-morrow, wind and weather permitting, the com- 
mander takes his departure, and to-night will consequently 
be a high and solemn festival. Would it were over ! J 
cannot, dare not, offer an excuse for cavilling at bumpers 
even were they ** fathoms deep ;" and all the consolatioi 
that an aching head will claim to-morrow, will be a sat 
from old John about " the dog that bit me," and the met 
ciless badinage of that blackeyed coquette who imbodi0 
all that Moore idealized in sketching his Nora Crina. 

* This nnmerons clan derive tlreir origin from a northman. They arel 
know not with what justice, reckoned a treacherous] and vindictlre tribe, en 
a feud with them is consequently held to be a dangerous afilEdr. 
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How soft the evening twilight falls on the waters of the 
estuary ! the tide kisses the very verge of the green 
sward, and looks so treacherously calm, as if its storms 
were for ever ended. Boat after boat hurries down the 
inlet to shoot their herring-nets for the night ; and many 
an ancient ditty, or ruder tale, will while away the time till 
morning. Occasionally a struggle between two rival barks 
ensues — and I remark, the contest invariably takes place 
before the windows of the lodge. One very singular one 
amused me much. A boat rowed by four women, challenged, 
and actually out-pulled another, though propelled by a 
similar number of the coarser sex. 

Indeed, the occupations of the ladies of Ballycroy are 
not essentially feminine : the roughest and most dangerous 
employments they share in common with the men. A 
Mahratta woman, they told me in India, regularly sham- 
poos her husband's horse. Were I of the fair sex, 1 would 
rather operate on a quadruped than row a fishing-boat by 
the day, and cut sea-weed up to the waist in water, with 
the expectation of being swept from my precarious footing 
by the first mountainous surge. 



LETTER XL. 



Colonel leaves us.— Last visit to Achil.— Snipes and woodcocks.— Their mi- 
gration.— Solitary snipe.— Cock-shooting in Achll. — Mountain covers.— 
Cock-shooting : its accidents.— Anecdotes.— An unlucky companion. 

The Colonel has left us, and we lose in him the best 
and safest of friends — a true buon camarado. With 
spirits of youthful buoyancy, a temper unsoured by time, 
and indifferent to worldly annoyances, years have only 
mellowed his companionable qualities, while they added 
deeply to his anecdote and information. Few men of a 
certain age succeed in retaining their places as first 
favourites with others some quarter of a century their 
juniors ; but the Colonel is an exception : we shall feel a 
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blank in our society ; and in this gay and careless spirit 
lose a dear companion, who seemed to put time at de- 
fiance, and forbade gout itself to interrupt his comfort or 
" mar his tranquillity." 

The two last days have been dry, the wind is favourable, 
a white frost has been visible this morning, and we are 
about to pay our parting visit to Achil. We have again 
sent to our ancient entertainers, the Water Guards, to beg 
a shelter for the night ; for the days have so sensibly 
shortened, that we shall have enough to do to reach 
Dugurth at nightfall. 

*• Merrily, merrily bounds the bark," and an hour 
landed us at the Ridge Point. Our establishment is on a 
minor scale to what we sported on our first descent ; we 
have only some two or three hanyers-on, and have brought 
but two brace of orderly and antiquated setters. 

I have seen much of snipe-shooting* in many parts of 
Ireland, but I could not have imagined that the number 
(^ these exquisite birds could >be found within the same 
space, that one particular marsh which bounds the rabbit- 
l]^nks produced. Independently of a quantity of de- 
tached birds, several wisps sprang wildly, as they always 
do ; and I have no doubt that this fen had been their 
temporary resting-place after their autumnal migration 
from the north. We were the more inclined to this 
opinion, from finding many of the birds we killed ex- 
tremely lean ; while others, that sprang singly^ were in 
admirable condition. Achil is a natural resting-place for 
migratory birds : and hence I can well believe the ac- 
counts given by the islanders, of the immense numbers of 
woodcocks and snipes which are here found, in their transit 
from a high latitude to our more genial climate. The 
same remark is made touching the vernal visit of these 
strangers to this island. After woodcocks have for days 
vanished from the inland covers, they have been found in 
flocks on the Achil and Erris highlands, evidently con- 
gregating for their passage, and preparing for the at- 
tempt, f 

It may be easily conceived, that whether the winter 
stock of snipes and woodcocks be limited or abundant, 

* lUostraUons, No. XXYl. t lUastrations, Nos. XXVII. and XXVIII. 
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-will mainly depend upon the state of the winds and wea-* 
ther at the period of migration. Hence, when the latter 
end of October and the succeeding month have continued 
stormy^ with south or south-easterly gales, a lamentable 
deficiency of game has been invariably observed. That 
multitudes perish on their passage, or are obliged to 
change their course is certain* — and the exhausted state 
in which the small portion of the survivors reach these 
shores, attests how difficult thd task must be to effect 
a landing, when opposed by contrary winds and stormy 
weather. 

We crossed the bent -banks, occasionally knocking a 
rabbit over as we went along, and wheeled to the west- 
ward to skirt the base of Slieve More. We had not pro- 
ceeded far before an islander, who was herding cows, told 
us that there was a crowour keogh beg\ in the next 
ravine. We accordingly put a setter in, and were grati- 
fied with a steady point in the place the herdsman had 
intimated. The bird sprang, and was knocked over 
by my companion, when the little woodcock proved to 
be a double snipe. t These birds are extremely scarce 
here, and a few couple only are seen during a whole sea- 
son by persons most conversant in traversing the bogs. 
There cannot be a doubt but this bird is a distinct species ; 
but for its extreme rarity and solitary habits naturalists 
are puzzled to account. 

We shot, before we began to ascend the hill, a couple 
of woodcocks lying out upon the moors. They were very 
shy, never allowing the dogs to come to a set. This is 
usually the case when these birds are outlying ; and I 
have followed a cock for miles before I got him within 
fire, teased by his getting up before I could approach, 
and removing some hundred yards from the gun. Some 
favourable inequality of surface has at last enabled me to 
close witli my wild quarry, and, notwithstanding the 
keenness of his eye, get the wary stranger eventually 
within range of shot. 

There grows in the valleys and water-courses which are 
so frequent in the Achil and Ballycroy hills, that large 

* mustratioDS, No8. XXVII. and XXYIII. 
f A little woodcock. $ IllastratioDS, No. X^^SL^lp 
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and shrub-like heather that reaches nearly to the height 
of brushwood. Here, in the earlier season, the woodcocks 
repose after their passage, and at times the numbers found 
in these ravines are stated to be extraordinary. With the 
first frost or snow they move oflF to the interior, dropping'as 
they go along in the different covers, until a part of the 
flight reaches the very centre of the kingdom. We met, 
during our day's fag, about fifteen couple, out of which 
eight and a half were brought to bag. To these, we added 
three brace and a half of grouse, and a brace of hares. 
When with these were united snipes, plovers, and rabbits, 
it is not too much to say that our bags were most im- 
posing, and produced above fifty head of game. From 
our kind friends the Water Guards we received a hospita- 
ble reception ; and next morning were run across the bay 
in their galley, and landed safely upon our own shores. 

The cock-shooting, to use my cousin's words, in the 
west of Ireland is acknowledged to be very superior ; and 
when the flight has been large, and the season is suflEi- 
ciently severe to drive the birds well to cover, there is not, 
to a quick eye, more beautiful shooting in the world. 
Some of the covers are copses of natural wood, situated in 
the very centre of the mountains. Consequently, when 
the snow falls, every woodcock for miles around deserts 
the heath and seeks the nearest shelter. Then will the 
sportsman be amply repaid for all his labour. From a 
eopse of not more than thirty acres extent, I have seen 
fifty couple of woodcocks flushed ; and as several excel- 
lent covers lay in the immediate vicinity, it was no un- 
usual thing for two or three guns to bring home twenty, 
nay, thirty couple. I have known a party fire a number 
of shots that appeared incredible ; and I have more than 
once expended my last charge of powder, and left, for 
want of ammunition, one or more copses untried. 

The best cock-shooting cannot be had without a good 
deal of faf . Like fox-hunting, it is work for hardy spirits ; 
and non sinepulvere palma, will apply to both. To reach 
a mountain- cover, the sportsman must be on the alert two 
or three hours before daylight, for he has likely some ten 
Irish miles to rideor drive over, by a rough and dan- 
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gerous road, now rendered scarcely discernible from the 
adjacent bogs, and hardly passable from the snow-drifts. 
The short day is hardly sufficient for shooting the different 
woods ; — and then the same distance must be again tra- 
versed, for which the shooter will be a borrower from the 
night. Then he must reckon on divers delays and sundry 
accidents; horses will come down, dog-carts capsize, a 
trace break, or a spring fail ; and what has annoyed me 
more than all together, probably a fog rise so suddenly 
and densely, as to render the road undistinguishable from 
the surrounding heaths. But when all this is achieved,— 
when a cover-party have fairly encircled the table, after 
the luxury of a complete toilet, — when the fire sparkles, the 
curtains are drawn, and the wine circulates, — why then, 
without let the storm blow till it bursts its cheeks — and 
within, Father Care may hang himself in his own garters. 

There are other perils, also, to which the cover-shooter 
is obnoxious. The eye is sometimes endangered by press- 
ing unguardedly through the copse wood ; and I knew 
one case where the sight was totally lost from a twig 
springing from a person who was struggling through the 
underwood and striking the next who followed. The legs 
also are frequently and severely wounded by the sharp 
stumps which remain after a thicket has been thinned. 
But from random shots the chief danger arises ; and to 
prevent accidents occurring, a party, and particiriarly if it 
be numerous, should be guarded in selecting their stands 
and altering their positions. I have been struck a dozen 
times, but never with any worse effect than receiving a 
shot or two in my cheek and ear ; but many a time I have 
felt a shower rattle against my fustian jacket, which, how- 
ever, endured it bravely, as a garment of proof should do. 

Some men, from carelessness or stupidity, are really a 
nuisance to a cover- party ; and to others, one would 
almost ascribe a fatality, and avoid them*like an evil 
genius. In the former case, I have found, after remon- 
strance failed, and they continued throwing their shot 
liberally around, without apparently caring one farthing 
upon whose person it alighted, the best cure was instantly 
to turn a barrel as nearly in the direction of the report as 
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possible, A well-distributed chaise rattling through the 
brush wood, and falling upon the delinquent, gave, prac- 
tically, a hint that made him more cautious for the future, 
and proved more effectiye than the most powerful jobar 
tion. Of the latter class— I mean unlucky companions — 
I shall particularize one. Captain M — shot with me 
an entire season. He was a pretty shot, and an excellent 
fellow ; but I never entered a cover with him that I was 
not certain to be struck before we returned home. Every 
precaution to evade his shot was useless. If in a copse 
of a mile long there was a solitary opening to admit its 
passage, he was opposite it to a certainty ; and my first 
utimation that such an alley did exist, would be a fall of 
withered leaves from the bushes above, and most likely a 
few grains lodging in my hat or jacket. If I moved to 
avoid a chance of accident, something induced him to 
make a corresponding change ; and at last I became so 
nervous, that I obliged him momently to call out, that I 
might ascertain our relative positions, ^nd guard, if pos- 
sible, against injury. 

We once, during a severe frost, shot the beautiful 
islands in the lake of Castlebar, which belong to the 
Marquis of Sligo. There were an immense number of 
cocks in cover, and we had been particularly successful ; 
but the wonder was, I had that day escaped unwounded, 
and my jfrayer to ** keep lead out of me " had been heard. 
On our return, my friend was pluming himself on this 
lesult. «* It was foolish," he said, **to reckon him unlucky. 
To be sure, some shots of his had been unfortunate, but 
such would ever be the case." We had now left off shoot- 
ing, and were within a few fields of the barracks, when a 
jack snipe sprang from a drain on the road-side, and 
flying to the top of the field, pitched in the upper ditch. 
I followed it merely to discharge my barrels — it sprang, 
and the report of my gun disturbed a hare in the bottom 
of the fi^ld ; she moved, and my companion instantly dis« 
charged both barrels. From the hardness of the surface, 
the shot rose ; a shoWer fell upon the protected parts of 
my person, while two struck me in the lip, and cut me 
deeply. I was more than one hundred yards from him, yet 
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from the hard frost, the ricochet of the shot came as 
sharply upon me, as if I had been within point-blank 
distance. After that incident, need I add ? much as I 
loved him, I never pulled a trigger in his company again. 



LETTER XLI. 

Doll Eveniog.— Memoir of Hennessey. 

We sat down to dinner tite-d-tite, and although both 
myself and my kinsman made an exertion to banish un- 
pleasant reminiscences, the evening was the most sombre 
that I had yet passed. The happy party who once te- 
nanted our "merie home," are never to meet again. 
The otter-killer " sleeps the sleep that knows no breaking" 
— the Colonel has retired to his winter quarters — the 
Priest's confessions call him from us for a season — and 
some secret intelligence which reached the lodge over 
night, has caused Hennessey to disappear. 

To gratify a strong expression of curiosity on my part 
respecting the latter, my cousin told me the following 
particulars of this singular personage : 

** If ever man came into the world with the organ of 
destructiveness surcharged, it was my unhappy foster- 
brother. He was a lively and daring boy, and being a 
favourite with my late father, had opportunities of im- 
provement afforded to him, which persons in his sphere 
seldom ^can obtain. But Hennessey showed little incli- 
nation for literary pursuits ; the gun was more adapted to 
him than the pen — and at fifteen, when but a very indif« 
ferent scribe, he was admitted by the whole population 
to be the best shot of his years that * ever laid stock to 
shoulder.' Encouraged by my father's partiality, from 
this period he led an idle careless life, and rambled over 
the country, breaking dogs, or amusing himself with the 
gun and fishing-rod. 

" I was at &e college when the first of his misfor- 
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tunes occurred. He had imprudeutly ventured into a 
dancing-bouse, where a number of the Sweenies were 
assembled, with whom he had previously been at feud, 
and, as might have beeu anticipated, a quarrel quickly 
arose. Hennessey, too late, perceived his danger; but 
with that daring determination for which he has ever been 
remarkable, when the assault began, he made a sudden 
dash for the door, and overturning all that opposed him, 
succeeded in escaping. He was, however, closely pur- 
sued. From his uncommon activity, he far outstripped 
all but one of his enemies. He had nearly reached the 
river — but his enemy was close behind. Intending to 
disable his pursuer, Hennessey picked up a stone, arid 
unfortunately threw it with such fatal precision, that the 
skull of his opponent was beaten in, and he expired on 
the spot. 

" Well, this was an unfortunate affair, but it was ho- 
micide in self-defence. My father accommodated matters 
with the Sweenies, and my foster-brother was discharged 
without a prosecution. 

" A year passed, but the Sweenies had not forgotten or 
forgiven, the death of their kinsman. Hennessey's ram- 
bling habits exposed him to frequent encounters with 
this clan : and one night, when returning late from the fair 
of Newport, with two or three companions, he came into 
unexpected coUision with a party of his ancient enemies, 
A scuffle ensued — in the struggle he wrested a loaded 
whip from his antagonist, and struck the unhappy wretch 
fo heavily with his own weapon, that after lingering nearly 
a month, he died from the contusion. 

" This second mishap occasioned us a deal of trouble ; 
but Hennessey surrendered, was tried, and acquitted, and 
we all trusted that his misfortunes were at an end. He 
abjured the use of spirits, avoided late hours, and such 
meetings as might expose him to any collision with that 
clan who had been so unfortunate to him, and to whom 
he had been so unfortunate, and religiously determined 
to avoid every cause of quarrelling ; but fate determined 
that it should be otherwise. 

** Having been invited to a dragging home, as Ifce 
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bridegroom was his near relative, Hennessey could not 
vithout giving ofifence decline attending on the bappy 
occasion. He was tben a remarkably handsome fellow — 
and yon would vainly now seek in those gaunt and care- 
worn features, the manly beauty which then caused many 
a rustic heart to beat. The bride's cousin accompanied 
her ; she was remarkably pretty, and was, besides, re- 
ported to be the largest heiress in the barony. With such 
advantages, no wonder * of lovers she'd plenty,' as the 
ballad says : — my foster-brother met her, danced with 
her, drank with her — loved her, and was beloved in turn. 
Every rival was double-distanced; but she was unfor- 
tunately betrothed by her father to a wealthy Kearne ;* 
and although I, in person, interposed, and used my pow- 
erful influence, the old fellow her father was obstinate in 
refusing to break off the match. 

" Hennessey was no man to see his handsome mistress 
consigned without her own consent to the arms of a rival. 
He made the usual arrangements, and I encouraged him 
to carry her off. The evening came — he left the lodge in 
a boat, with six fine young peasants ; and crossing the 
bay, landed by moonlight at a little distance from the 
village where his inamorata dwelt. 

*• That very night a multitude of the Malleys had ac- 
companied the accepted suitor to conclude all necessary 
preliminaries. The cabin of the heiress was crowded, and 
all within was noisy revelry. Hennessey, with one com- 
panion, stole to the back of the house. 

** He knew the chamber of the bride elect, for he had 
^ore than once, * when all the world were dreaming,' 
visited his pretty mistress. He looked through the little 
casement, and, sight of horror ! there she was, seated on 
the side of the bed, and the Kearne's arm around her waist, 
with all the familiarity of a priveliged lover ! There, too, 
was the priest of Inniskea, and divers elders of * both the 
houses' — while the remainder of the company, for whose 
accommodation this giand chamber was insufficient, were 
indulging in the kitchen or dancing in the barn. 

** Since the days of Lochinvar, there never was a more 

• Anglice, a rich vulgar clown. 
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cbring suitor tban my foster-brother; yet h^ did iK)t^6dd- 
sider it a prudent measure to enter the state iipartiftietit 
* 'raong bridesmen, and kinsmen, and clansmen, and* 'all/ 
—but waited patiently at the window, to see what'^ifle 
lucky chance might do. Nor did he wait in vain. Kttth- 
leein turned her pretty eyes on the moonlit casement, aiiid 
thought, poor girl ! how often her young lover had stolen 
there in secret, and told his tale of passion. A tap, too 
light for any but the ear of love to detect, arrested her 
attention, and she saw the indistinct form of a human fece 
outside ; and whose could it be but her favoured youth ? 
Seizing an early opportunity, she stole from the apart- 
ment ; she soon was in her lover's arms ; a few words, 
and a few kisses,— -and all was settled ; — and while the 
Kearne, the priest, and the father, were regulating the 
exact quantities of cattle and plenishing,* that were to 
slower the handsome bride, Kathleein was hurrying to the 
shore with her young and daring suitor. 

** An attempt so boldly and so fortunately begun, was, 
however, doomed to end unhappily. One of the Malleys 
had discovered the interview, and witnessed the elopement* 
Having silently observed the route of the fugitives, he ap- 
prized the parties within, that their negotiations were likety 
to become nugatory, and a fierce and vindictive pursuit 
was instantly commenced. The distance, however, to the 
beach was short : the companion of the bold abductor had 
run forward ; the bride was won — the boat was launched 
— the oars were dipping in the water — when, alast the 
rush of rapid footsteps was heard, and oaths and threats 
announced that the fugitives were closely followed; Two 
or three of the Malleys had far outstripped the rest; but 
a minute more, and pursuit would have been hopeless. 
One man had passed the others far, and on the brink Of 
the tide he caught the fair runaway in his arms, while the 
companions of the gallant were actually pulling her dn 
board. The chase was hard at hand-*-twenty feet weiie 
heard^ rushing over the loose shingle — not a moment was 
to be lost, or the bride was gone for ever. Like lightniag 
Hennessey caught up a stretcher from the bottom < of the- 

* Plenishing f means househcdd fornitnre, beds, blankets, &c. 8i6l " ' 
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.lH3iat« discharged ^ne murderous blovr upofn the maifc iriu) 
held bac^k his beloved mistress, a deeprdrawn moan was 
he^ndyand the unhappy Kearne, for it was himself, sank 
upon the beach v^iUiout life or motion ! Oflf went the 
boat— off went the lady — and the athletic crew pulled 
through the sparkling water, little dreaming that their 
exulting leader was for the third time a homicide ! Great 
God ! I cannot tell you what I suffered next morning, when 
the tragical result of an attempt I had myself encouraged 
was told me. My first care was to look to the safety of 
my foster-brother and his bride ; and until pursuit was 
over, I had them conveyed by Pattigo in the hooker to 
Innisboffin. There they remained in safe concealment, 
and for six months it was not deemed prudent to per- 
mit them to return, as the clan of the deceased were nu- 
merous and vindictive. 

** Time flew. They came back, and for some time re- 
mained here unmolested. Kathleein was near her con- 
finement, when one day we received information that the 
Malleys had procured a warrant with a civil force to exe- 
cute it, and were determined at every hazard to arrest my 
foster-brother. I, a magistrate myself, could not openly 
protect him ; and that evening he left the lodge at night- 
fall, to shelter himself in the island of Innisbiggle until 
the threatened danger passed. Kathleein unfortunately 
accompanied him ; although we told her that there was 
but one poor family on the place, and its difficulty of ap- 
proach, while favourable to the concealment of her hus- 
band, was unsuited to any female situated like her. 

** On landing on the island, the solitary family, who 
generally resided in the single cabin it contained, were 
absent at the fair of Westport. Hennessey and his wife 
took possession of the hut, lighted a fire, and made them- 
selves as comfortable as the wretched hovel would admit. 
Even then he urged her to return to the lodge — but to 
leave him in perfect solitude on this desolate place was 
more than she could determine. Night came, and the 
weather, which had been squally all day, became worse 
momently, and at midnight blew a gale. The ouUftw and 
his wife were now shut out from all the world, for a raging 
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sea was roaring round the island, and all commuwicatknif 
witb the main was interrupted* Whether fear precipitated 
the dreaded event I know not ; but in the middle of th# 
night, while the elemental war was in its fury, sympletiM 
of approaching travail wctc perceived by poor Kathieem, 
and the unhappy girl became more and more sensible of 
the terrible danger that was coming on. God of mercy 1 
what was to be done ? It wanted some hours of morning*, 
and even were it light, until the tide fell no mortal could 
cross that stormy water. Poor wretch ! with a withered 
heart, all that he could do to cheer his sinking companion 
was done ; but every hour she became worse, and every 
moment her pain and danger were increasing. Driven to 
madness, at the first dawn of morning he rushed madly td 
the beach, and though the retiring tide rushed between the 
island and the main with furious violence, he plunged into 
the boiling eddies, and with great strength and desperate 
courage made good his passage to the opposite shore. 

** To obtain help was of course attended with delay ; at 
last, however, it was accomplished, and the tide fell su£i- 
ciently to permit some females to cross the /ar«€^* He, 
the unhappy husband, far outstripped them: like a deer 
he bounded over the beach that interposed between the 
cabin and the sands — he reached it — a groan of exquisite 
agony was heard from within — next moment he was stoop- 
ing over his exhausted wife — a dead infant was pressed 
wildly to her bosom : she turned a dying look of love upon 
his face, and was a corpse within the arms of the ill-starred 
homicide ! 

** When the tidings of the melancholy fate of poor Kath- 
leein were carried to the lodge, I got the hooker under 
weigh and stood over to the island. My unhappy fostet- 
brother appeared paralyzed lyith sorrow, and incapable <lf 
any exertion. We brought him, with the bodies of tile 
young mother and the dead babe, to the house, and the 
latter were in due season interred with every mark <if 
sympathy and respect. 

" For a time I dreaded that the unfortunate homid3e 

* The strand commanicating at low water between an island and the 
main. . > rj 
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would have Bunk into hopeless idiotcy ; hot he suddenly 
appeared to rouse his torpid faculties ; he became gloomy 
and morose — and, deaf to all my remonstrances, to tbe 
least of which formerly he would have paid the most 
marked regard, he wandered over the country and seemed 
to court an arrest, or rather an attempt at it ; for, from hts 
desperation, I am inclined to think he would have done 
some new deed of blood had his enemies ventured to assail 
him* All I could do to prevent mischief I did. 1 had 
the bullets drawn from his fire-arms when he slept ; I 
kept him under constant espionnage, and retained him 
as much about my person as I could possibly contrive. 
Whether none would grapple with a desperate and well- 
armed man, or that some feeling for his sufferings softened 
the rancour of his enemies for a time, I know not, but he 
passed unmolested through tbe country ; and the most 
daring of the Sweenies and Malleys left the road when 
they accidentally met my unhappy foster-brother. Time 
has gradually softened his distress, and the asperity of his 
temper has subsided ; he has lost the fierce and savage 
look that lately no stranger could meet without being ter- 
ror-stricken ; and I shall endeavour to get the death of 
his miserable rival, which decidedly was unpremeditated 
and accidental, accommodated. Some intelligence has 
made it advisable for Hennessey to leave the lodge, al- 
though I hardly think any of his enemies would dare to 
seek him here ; but still we cannot be too cautious, and 
to be placed in the power of his former foeman at this 
moment, would be to involve his life in imminent peril. 

" His misfortunes have given me more distraks than any 
thing that has ever befallen myself personally. His attach- 
ment to me is so devoted, that I cannot but have brotherly 
feelings for this ill-starred fosterer. Although he would 
follow me to the corners of the earth if I required, he 
would rather risk a trial than leave the country, which I 
have often and earnestly entreated him to do." 

I offered here to take Hennessey under my protection to 
England, but my kinsman shook his head. 

** It is a kind intention, Frank, but he would not leave 
me. I am the last link that binds him to the world, and 
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while Rfelsists, we must trstk onvmid career iii l^'«Btte 
couples. Poor Hennesiseyl there are wor^ei fnea'dama: 
he, although misfortune has^ made him tktioe a k<HBu« 
cide." 

It was kte *, John brought oysters at the customary hottr, 
and soon after we separated for the night. 



LETTER XLII. 

Mj departure fixed. — Coast suited to an Ornithologist. — Godsend. — An ocean 
waif. — My last; day. — Coursing. — Size of hares.— Fen^shooting. — Kill « 
Bittem.~Castle of Doona.~FaU of the tower.~Netting Rabbits.— Reflec- 
tions.— Morning.— Passage through the Sound.— Henoessey.—Departore 
from the kingdom of Connanght. 

The day of my departure from this wild retreat, whe»e 
so many months have happily passed over, is deter^ 
mined : indeed, the season hardly admits a longer sojourn^ 
and circumstances beyond my control require an imme- 
diate return to England. My kinsman has made arrange-^ 
ments for passing the genial season of Christmas, and the 
remainder of the winter, with his relations in the intet^or ; 
and in the morning fox-hunt and evening dance^ the 
dullest months of gloomy winter will merrily disappeeu*. 

For me, were I not encumbered with a fortune, and 
" all the ills that flesh is heir to" when one is afflicted 
with independence, this place would suit me admirably^ 
Though these shores be wild, and weather savage, yet 
every day brings its novelty along with it. The wiater 
fisheries on the coast are magnificent ; and birds, known 
only to a naturalist elsewhere, are daily presented during 
the stormy season to the active and intelligent shootetr/ 
That wild being Hennessey, has preserved an infinity df 
curious specimens ; and many a rare production that the 
ornithologist would prize, is here shot, and disregarded' by 
the peasant who is so fortunate as to possess a guo,^ 

Among the natural advantages which this remote coast 
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pofisasseg^ febe ocean contcibut^^ largely to the i»tQck, ^nd 
even tlie tempest does not rage in vain* ThQ prevailing 
westerly winds drive many a serviceable waif to the shore ; 
and seldom a winter passes, but some valuable wreck or 
derelict property adds to my kinsman's limited resources. 
True, these "angel visits*' are irregular, and come in 
questionable shape ; but still, be they in form of butter 
or rum, train-oil or mahogany, they answer ** for the 
nonce," and even a dead body has not been profitless to 
the finder. 

I possibly have thus digressed from having witnessed 
the triumphant arrival of a huge beam of Dantzic oak and 
a ship's topmast, which certain retainers of my gentle 
cousin have towed in. It appears that these ** spolia 
opima*' were discovered early in the morning about the 
centre of the bay, and a boat from both shores approached 
them nearly at the same time. Both, like true vassals, 
claimed on behalf of their respective master ; and it 
being impossible, on what an Irishman would very natu- 
rally term " debatable land," to settle the question of 
property, the respective crews fought the thing fairly out, 
and my kinsman's representatives being men of thews and 
sinews, after breaking two heads, and chucking one gen- 
tleman of " the Capulets" overboard, brought the god- 
sends safely hither. Law there will be, of course. The 
rival claimant was formerly an attorney, who managed to 
spoliate an unhappy fool who was litigiously inclined, and 
of course became owner pf the property. He who thus 
gets them will be most tenacious of ill-acquired rights ; 
and this log and spar will most likely terminate in being 
made a droit of the Admiralty. 

Wc started on our last chasse— and the ultima dies of 
our sporting wanderings has come. The shortened days 
a^ wet moors have made us desert grouse-shooting, and 
ym crossed the estuary to shoot a fen some three miles off, 
irhicfa at this season is thickly tenanted with snipes and 
waterfowl. 

The day was particularly favourable ; dark and quiet,* 
with a ^ntle breeze. As we had to traverse a hill which 

* lUtutrattoiMi No. XXX. 
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bouiub the tSlage-gtounds of several of Ike oppoisite^iS- 
lages, we brought ^e greyhounds with us^ tcr ^ a ran-er 
two while passing this otherwise unprofitabk beat* Iter 
my own part I had early given up coursing in diag^mrt. 
The hares were not plenty — difficult to find — and ^irfien 
we did get them a-fo<H, they either made for the sea^diow, 
or ran into some morass, where dogs had no chance wlMt- 
ever, and oile became weary of seeing them cut them- 
selves on rocks, or flounder in a bog ; and latterly I gmfe 
up the business as a bad concern. But on this oc<^isioa I 
was agreeably disappointed. The hili a£Ebrded a somid 
and level suriface : from its contiguity to the com-^ldt, 
the hares were tolerably numerous, and before we reached 
the shooting-ground, we had had six excellent conm^, 
and killed four hares. 

I never observed a more striking, contrast in point of 
size than these hares exhibited. Two of them were «f 
the smallest mountain class ; dark-coloured meager soa- 
mals, who certainly made matchless running while thej 
lasted. The others were of the fullest size, and in po«t 
of good condition, though neither so large nor so white 
as Byron's,* would have done honour to any hare-park ia 
Great Britain. 

The fen we sought was situate in a valley between 
two gentle slopes, and formed by a deep and sloggiA 
stream which passed through its centre, extended for 
about four miles, varymg its breadth from a few yards to 
mcnre than a quarter of a mile. The morass was intelr' 
spersed with shrubs and underwood, and alders of incoa- 
Biderable size were occasionally clumped along the bordem. 
Part of the surface was too unsound to admit its h&ag 
traversed by the lightest foot, but generally it was brok^i 
into tammocks, which a bold and practised shooter migirt 
pass with little difficulty. We took opposite sides, sold 
consequently few birds sprang without afibrding one *or 
other of the guns a fair shot. The number of snipes ifaat 
flushed in this fen went far beyond my expectaliony 
though considerably excited; and besides, we met Ht 
least fifteen couple of that sweet little duck the Teid. 

* Ittwtratioiii^ XXXI. 
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We fdikmed the morass to its extremity, and then returned 
*-^8nd OUT beat homewards was pleasanter, and, so far as 
the game-bags went, more profitable than the tot 
x&nge. 

Out oi seventy head^ we reckoned one woodcock and 
a brace of old stagers that we found among the heathy 
banks bordering the fen. We shot six couple of teal; 
and with one exception, the remainder of the count were 
snipes, of which at least a fourth were jacks. In the 
most impassable section of the morass, c^d York pointed 
with more than customary steadiness ; and, '* it might be 
fancy," actually looked round with peculiar expression, 
as if he would intimate that no common customer was 
before him ! I got within twenty yards and encouraged 
the old setter to go in ; but he turned his grizzled and 
intelligent eyes to mine, and wagged his tail as if he 
would have said, " Lord ! you don't know what I have 
b^-e/' A tuft of earth flung by one of the aides-de- 
caonp, obliged the skulker to get up, and to our general 
surprise a fine bittern rose. I knocked him over, but 
though he came down with a broken wing and wounded 
leg, he kept the old dog at bay until my companion 
floundered through the swamp and secured him. On this 
exploit I plumed myself, for bitterns are here extremely 
scarce, and in Bally croy they are seldom heard or found. 

On our return home we passed the old castle of Doona, 
once supposed to have been honoured by the residence of 
Mrs. Grace O'Malley, who, if fame tells truth, was neither 
a rigid moralist nor over-particular in her ideas of ** meum 
and tuum.*' Some wild traditions are handed down of 
her exploits; and her celebrated visit to that English 
vixen Elizabeth, is fairly on record. The castle of Doona 
was, till a few years since, in excellent preservation, and 
its masonry was likely to have puzzled Father Time him- 
self; but Irish ingenuity achieved in a few hours what as 
many centuries hsd hitherto failed in eflecting. 

A rich and hospitable farmer,* whose name will be 
long remembered in tSiis remote spot, had erected a com- 
fbitable dwelling immediately adjoining thfe courtyard 
* John CoBway. 
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wi^l.of the .ancient fortress ; and against the towea?Jt9olf 
wi^f pil^d in w^^hy profusion a Kuge supply of winiter . 
fuel. Jt iwas.a night of high solemnity, for his firstnbOim 
son was chiristened. No wonder then that all within ih^ - 
house were drunk as lords. Turf was wanted, and one of 
the boys was despatched for a cleaveful — but though 
Patt could clear a fair, and " bear as much beating as a 
bull," he was no man to venture into the old tower in the 
dark, " and it haunted." Accordingly, to have fair play 
" if the ghost gripped him," he provided himself with a 
brand of burning bog-deal. No goblin assailed him, and 
he filled his basket and returned unharmed to the com* 
pany, but unfortunately forgot the light behind him. The 
result may be anticipated. The turf caught fire, and from 
the intense heat of such a mass of fuel, the castle- walls 
were rent from top to bottom, and one side fell before 
morning with a crash like thunder. Nor was the cala- 
mity confined to fallen tower and lost fuel. Alas ! several 
cags and ankers of contraband spirits were buried beneath 
the walls, and the huge masses of masonry that came 
down, burst the concealed casks of cogniac and schidaroi 
♦ * * ♦ * 

We found the warrener netting rabbits in the sand* 
banks. They were intended for sale in the interior, and 
many dozens were already taken. Formerly the ^ins 
were valuable, and a well-stocked burrow was a valuable 
appendage to a country gentleman ; but of late Uiese ium 
have fallen so considerably in value, that the warren does 
not produce a tithe of what it did " when Boney, the 
Lord speed him ! was uppermost." Indeed, many a heact^jr . 
lament is made in Ballycroy for poor Napoleon, and Iimi/ 
name is ever associated with times of past prosperity ». : '^ 

I cannot describe the melancholy reflections which > 
crowded over my mind, as I squibbed off -my barrels imn: 
the beach, while the boat was crossing the channel 40 >\ 
carry us over the estuary. It was for the last time, ftad^< 
with that thought, all the happy events I spent by ** flood p 
and fell " passed over my memory in " shidowy review," 
The jovial commander, the bui-ly priest, my merry cousin^ j 
th^ stern homicide, the ancient bujUer, and the deftuicil < 
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otter-kitler, all were before me. I trod ita fkncy th6 banks 
of PtiHgarrovr, or couched among the rocks of our hi^ 
land ambuscade ; I saw the startled pack spring from the 
purple heather, while the red deer, 

Like crested leader proud and high, 
TossM his beam'd frontlet to the sky ; 
^A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snofTd the tainted g^ale— 

and vanished in the rocky pass of Meeltramoe. My ima» 
ginary wanderings continued till we landed at the pier, 
and with a deep sigh I hastened to my chamber, to make, 
for the last time, my toilet after a day of sylvan exercise. 

Morning — the last morning has arrived, and all is 
bustle and packing up. Travers, though a cold-blooded 
Englishman who scarcely can tell a grouse from a game- 
cock, seems to feel regret at leaving this hospitable cabin 
-*old John is sensibly affected — and Alice's black eyes 
are dim with weeping. For once she kissed me without 
coquetry, and as she received my farewell present, invoked 
the Lord to bless me with such unaffected ardour as proved 
that her fervent benison came warmly from the heart. 

Over the parting with this rude but affectionate family 
I shall hurry. My cousin accompanied me to Westport, 
and we left the lodge after an early dinner, in full ex- 
pectation of reaching that town for supper, though the 
distance is some ten or twelve leagues, and by an intricate 
passage with very difficult and perplexing tides. As if 
fortune wished to offer me a parting compliment, the wind 
blew from the north-west, and there was as much of it as 
we could well carry our full sails to. We entered the 
the Buirs Mouth at three-quarter tide, and brought plenty 
of vrater over the sands, and in an hour cleared the Sound, 
and rushing through the boiling currents of Bearnaglee» 
found ourselves in Clew Bay. The wind blew fresh and 
steadily, and at nine o'clock we were moored along the 
qttay of Westport. 

One incident occurred : at a rocky point which ran from 
the: Achil side into the Sound, and there narrowed 
the channel considerably, we observed a human being 
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couched on a stone among the sea- weed. Thef diep 
#ater passed within an oar^s length of the spot, and as 
Ae boat flew like a falcon past the point, the man ro^ 
and hailed us. We hore the hooker to. It was Heii- 
nessey — and nothing could dissuade him, notwithstanding 
the risk was considerable, from coming on board to give 
me a parting escort. 

Early next morning I found myself in his majesty's 
mail, and with many a sincere adieu, bade farewell to my 
kind cousin and his wild but warm-hearted followers. 



LETTER XLIII. 



Moral and Physical Condition of the West, Past and Present. 

J)t(bUn, BiUonts, 

Here I am safely over the Shannon : a laudable ra^ 
provement in the mode and rate of travelling of the West* 
port mail facilitates one's intercourse with the kingdom oi 
Connaught; and in course of time I have little doubt but 
Erris will be as approachable as Upper Canada, or any of 
the remoter provinces. 

After my rambling observatbns upon men and man* 
Ders, you must permit me, like the last lawyer in a came, 
to condense the evidence, and make a general wind-up. 

With regard to the moral condition of the West, I can- 
not conscientiously assert that any great improveme^ 
-will be traced for the last half-century. The two great 
glasses, the gentry and peasantry, have undergone a 
mighty revolution in conduct, manners, and modes 0f 
thinking ; and yet one will look in vain for commensuratse 
advantages. It is admitted that the former body have 
changed their generic character altogether. We have 
the old school stigmatized now for its aristocratic tyranny 
and petty assumption ; and many a modem squire blesses 
God that he is not as others were who preceded him. 
And yet our fathers were, I verily believe, wiser in tbeil: 
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feneration, and better fitted £or their own times, than we, 
'rue, these days were little better than barbarous. Denis 
Browne, and. Dick Martin, and Bowes Daly, and many a 
far-fipimed name of minor note, were then in all their glory, 
and they lived, it must be acknowledged, in very curious 
times* In those days, the qualifications of a represent* 
ative were determined by wager of battle, and a rival for 
senatorial fame was probably requested by the old member 
to provide his coffin, before he addressed the county. 
Doctors rode on horseback over the country in cauu- 
flower-wigs and cocked hats ; and if they differed about a 
dose or a decoction, referred the dispute to mortal arbi- 
trament. , In these happy times, a client would shoot his 
counsellor if he lost a cause — the suitor sought his mis- 
tress at pistol-point — and there was but one universal 
panacea for every known evil, one grand remedy for all 
injuries and insults. 

It was then, indeed, a bustling world. Men fought 
often, drank deep, and played high ; ran in debt, as a 
matter of course ; scattered fairs and markets at their 
good pleasure ^ put tenants in the stocks ad libitum ; and 
cared no more for the liberty of the subject than they did 
for the king's writ. Yet were they merry times. Under 
all these desperate oppressions, the tenants throve and the 
peasantry were comfortable. Every village could point 
out its ridi man— ^very cabin had food sufficient for its 
occupants. When the rent was required it was ready ; 
and though a man was sometimes in the guard-house, his 
cow was rarely in the pound. Tempora mutantur ! Who 
dare now infringe upon the liberty of the subject? "Who 
put my man i' the stocks ?" would be hallooed from Dingle 
to Cape Clear. Doubtless, civil rights are now most scru- 
pulously protected ; but I suspect that food is abridged in 
about the same proportion that freedom is extended. 

There was one class of persons who, in these old-world 
tknfis were conspicuously troublesome, who have since 
Ihea fortunately disappeared. These were a nominal de- 
scription of gentry, the proprietors of little properties called 
fodeeinSf who continued the names and barbarisms of 
their progeBitora* Without industry, without education, 
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they arrogated a certain place in society, aiid idly imt^atod 
tlie wealthier in their yicea* Poverty and distress jvene 
natural results, and desperate means were used toi kebp 
up appearanoes. The wretched serfs, whom they called 
their tenants, were ground to powder, till, liap][)ily for 
society, the fodeeins passed into other hands, and tkie 
name and place ceased to be remembered. The ivied 
walls, and numerous and slender chimneys one sees in 
passing through this country, will in nine out of ten cases 
point a moral of this sort. 

In times like those of forty years ago, this extinct tribe 
were, from the peculiar temper and formation of society, 
occasionally a sad nuisance. The lord of a fodeem, like 
Captain Mac Turk, was ** precisely that sort of person 
who is ready to fight with any one ; whom no one can 
find an apology for declining to fight with ; in fighting 
with whom considerable danger is incurred ; and lastly, 
through fighting with whom, no iclat or credit could re- 
dound to the antagonist." Hence, generally, the large 
proprietors saw this class sink by degrees without an 
attempt to uphold them, and the fodeein, to the great 
joy of the unhappy devils who farmed it, was appended 
by general consent to the next estate. 

Many examples of dangerous and illegal authority, as 
usurped and exercised by the aristocracy within the last 
half-century, are on record, that would appear mere 
romance to a stranger. One of the Fitzgerald family was 
probably more remarkable than any person of his times. 
He was the terror of the upper classes — and to such as 
arrogated the privileges of the aristocracy, without, as 
he opined, a prescriptive right,, he was the very devil; If 
a man aspired to become a duellist, or even joined the 
hounds without being of the proper caste, George Robert 
would flog him from the field without ceremony.- •' He 
actually for years maintained an armed banditti^ irtrj^ri- 
soned his own father, took off persons who were obnoxtoiOQ 
— and when he was hanged — and fortunately for stjciety 
this eventually occurred— it required a gransd cavalry aim 
artillery movement from Athlone to effect it. » * .' ■ -'^ 

Denis Browne was an autocrat of another deiscriptiou ? 
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tanse£iil ^IniHlering bear, wkordid all as religiously in the 
kingV name as ever Mnssulman in that of the prophet, 
i He did much good and some mischief^^imprisoned and 
itransported as he pleased, and the peasantry to this day 
will tell you, that he could hang any one whom he dis- 
liked* Yet both these men were favourites with their 
•tenantry, and under them their dependants prospered and 
waxed wealthy. 

Sometimes the memoir of an individual will give a 
more graphic picture of the age wherein he flourished 
than a more elaborate detail ; and in the strange eventful 
histories of these two singular men, the leading charac- 
ters of their times will be best portrayed. 

No persons were more dissimilar — none were bitterer 
enemies — none in every point, personal and physical, 
were more essentially opposite. In one point alone there 
was a parallel — both were tyrants in disposition, and both 
would possess power, and no matter at what price. 

George Robert Fitzgerald was middle-sized, and slightly 
but actively formed ; his features were regular, his address 
elegant, and his manners formed in the best style of the 
French school. In. vain the physiognomist would seek in 
his handsome countenance for some trace of that fierce 
and turbulent disposition which marked his short and 
miserable career. No one, when he pleased it, could 
delight society more ; and with the fair sex he was pro- 
verbially successful. It is said that gallantry, however, 
was not his forte, and that he seldom used his persuasive 
powers with women, but for objects ultimately pecuniary 
or ambitious. 

Added to his external advantages, he was an educated 
man ; and that he possessed no mean literary talent, may 
be infeited from his celebrated *' Apology,'* which is 
neatly and spiritedly written. 

His courage was undoubted. In Paris and London he 
4vas nated as a duellist ; and in Mayo, his personal en* 
counters are still remembered. His duel with Doctor 
Martin^ his encounter with Ccesar French, the most noto- 
rious fire-eaters of the day, placed him foremost in that 
class*: Hci was, moreover, a dead shot, and reported to 
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he one of the ablest ftwoidsmen in the kiiigdeai: As a 
sp^rUotan he was justly eekbri^ed. He wfts ait elegant 
horseman^ and his desperate riding was the theirte of fox* 
hunters for many a year. No park-wall or flooded ritet 
stopped him — ^and to th» day, leaps that he surmoanted, 
ana points where he crossed theTurloogh river, are pointed 
out by the peasantry. 

The dark act which clouded his memory, and his un- 
happy fate, are generally known ; and considering the 
other traits of his strange and mingled character, the apo- 
logy offered by his friends on the score of occasional in- 
sanity 9 is not improbable. One circumstance would 
strengthen this conclusion. He was interred by night, 
and with so much privacy, in the old churchyard of Tor- 
lough, that the place where his remains lay was for a 
time uncertain. Accident in some degree revealed it. In 
the confusion attendant upon his hurried sepulture, it is 
said that a ring was forgotten and left upon the finger. 
Afterwards, in opening the ground, this relic was dis- 
covered ; and what more satisfactorily proved it was, that 
the skull was distinctly fractured ; and it was a matter 
well known, that Fitzgerald had been dangerously wound- 
ed by a pistol-bullet in the head, in one of his numerous 
and sanguinary duels on the continent. 

Denis Browne, when a young man, is said to have been 
extremely handsome ; but early in life he became cor- 
pulent and engrossed in other pursuits, gradually careless 
and slovenly in his person, and neglected any means to 
restrain his constitutional obesity. To strong natural 
abilities, he united decision of character and mental energy. 
He started in dangerous times ; several influential femi*^ * 
lies disputed political power with him — ^he had a fierce' 
and dangerous aristocracy to overcome — men cold'to everV * 
argument " but the last and worst one," the'pfstot. 
Hence, in the very outset of his voyage, his vessel all but 
foundered. It was his first contest for the county, and lie 
was opposed by the late Lord Clanmorris. The Bm^ham ' 
party was bold and powerful, and after a proti^et^'fcotfi' 
test, matters looked gloomily enough, and the^rt^nieS 
were likely to be defeated. • ■ - 1 
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, ** In tliis 4tleiiBaa«" to «se bis owta w<>rdfi, " I have 
a|>pli€d to CoiHis^nor — — , my legal adviser. I told 
hiifwhow hftdly things were, and inquired what was to 
beidone? 

** * My dear Denis,' said he, with a grave and serious 
movement of his full-bottomed wig, * the thing admits 
but one remedy, and that lies in a nut-shell. You are 
one-and-twenty years old, and you have never yet been 
on the sod — ^Why that one fact would lose you your elec- 
tion — you must fight, my dear boy/ 

" * Fight! to be sure I will, when I'm insulted/ 

" * Of course you would, and so would any body ; but 
you must fight, and that too this very evening/ 

** « Impossible ! how could it be managed V 

*' * How ! arrah whisht, Denis! — maybe ye think I have 
nothing but law in my head; you must knock down 
Bingham !' 

** * Knock down a man who never offended me — with 
whom I have no dispute V 

" ' And what does this matter? The blow will settle 
that difficulty. But as you are particular, can't ye say 
some friend of his affronted one of yours — some devil you 
never heard of will answer — and as John Bingham is a 
reasonable man, he'd not lose time in asking idle ques- 
tions.' 

'* Accordingly, I followed this excellent advice, struck 
Bingham on the steps of the court-house, was called out 
in half an hour, fought in the barrack-yard, was there 
wounded, and won my election." 

From that period Denis Browne rose rapidly into power. 
His able brother, the late Marquis of Sligo, supported 
him with all his influence and talent. Denis overcame 
every ob^acle, distanced every competitor, and at last 
v/as absolute in authority, dictator for twenty years, and 
ruled the county during that period with a rod of iron. 

No one was warmer in his friendships or more virulent 
in his antipathies. These feelings blinded his better 
judgment, and many of his greatest mistakes arose from 
an anxiety to aggrandize a favourite or annoy an enemy. 
He unfortunately outlived his power, and that circum- 
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stance imbiUered his latter years. He had not resolution 
to quit public life while he might have retired with ^lat ; 
be saw his influence expire, and his power partitioned 
insensibly among men with whom, but a few years before, 
his will was law. 

In private life Denis Browne was cheerful and hosptCar 
ble. Full of anecdote, an excellent story-teller, one niio 
bad mixed largely with the world and knew mankind in* 
timately, he was an amusing and instructive compamoa. 
Young and lively society he delighted in ; and though 
from increased corpulency, and all the ** ills that flesh is 
heir to,'' life was latterly a burden, the mind was vigo- 
rous to the last — and the deathbed of Denis Browne was 
marked with a firmness and philosophy that was in perfect 
keeping with the energy and determination of his life. 

Another order of things has succeeded. Men talk now 
with horror of acts of oppression and arbitrary power, 
which then every country justice committed ; but after all, 
the times have changed for the worse — and the outcry 
about invaded rights and an enslaved population, was, 
after all, mere verbiage, " signifying nothing." 

The last fading gleam of western prosperity was during 
the power of Napoleon, and with his dynasty it vanished. 
The terrible change from war to peace ; the bursting of 
the banking bubbles, which supplied for that time an 
imaginary capital ; over-population and high rents, have 
ruined this wild district, and reduced its peasantry, with 
few exceptions, to abject wretchedness and want. 

Is there for this any remedy ? Cannot modern land- 
lords, acting on what they would call enlightened principles, 
remove the causes of distress, and restore the peasantry 
to that scale of comfort they enjoyed under the rude and 
tyrannical rkgime of their fathers ? They cannot. They 
will talk << scholarly'* of tithes and local taxation, and 
vainly attribute the insolvency of their tenants to these 
and such like causes r this is vox et prwterea mAi/*— an 
unreal and fanciful conceit. The true cause of the misery 
of the western population is over«population and exceasiire 
rents ; and before the peasantry could be tolerably com- 
fortable, the lands must; on the average, be lowered at 
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at least one-third. Even then, at present prices, the oc- 
cupant will be hardly able to manage to pay the rent and 
live. 

But can the landlords do this ? Can they afford to 
equalize their rental to the times, and throw a third por- 
tion from their nominal income overboard? They cannot. 
The majority of the owners of western estates, from family 
burdens and national unthriftiness, are heavily and hope- 
lessly encumbered; and a reduction on such scale as 
would be necessary to ensure their tenants' comforts, 
would completely pauperize themselves. Hence, to keep 
off the evil day, every pretext but the true one will be as- 
signed for local wretchedness — and every reason but the 
right one offered to the starving tenant, to persuade him 
that ruinous rents will never occasion want and poverty. 
***** 

In personal appearance, the western peasantry are very 
inferior to those of the other divisions of the kingdom. 
Generally, they are undersized, and by no means so good- 
looking as their southern neighbours — ^and I would say in 
other points they are equally deficient. To overcome 
their early lounging gait and slovenly habits, is found by 
military men a troublesome task ; and while the Tipperary 
man speedily passes through the hands of the drill-sergeant, 
the Mayo peasant requires a long and patient ordeal, be- 
fore a martial carriage can be acquired, and he be per- 
fectly set-up as a soldier. These defects once conquered, 
none are better calculated for the profession. Hardy, 
active, patient in wet and cold, and accustomed to indif- 
ferent and irregular food, he is admirably adapted to en- 
dure the privations and fatigue incident to a soldier's life 
on active service, — and in dash and daring, no regiments 
in the service hold a prouder place, than those which 
appertain to the kingdom of Connaught. 
■ It is said that the physical appearance of the Irish pea- 
santry deteriorates as the northern and western sea-coasts 
are approached ; and, certainly, on the latter the popula- 
tion are very inferior to that of the adjacent counties. 
Even the inhabitants of different baronies in the same 
county, as their locality advances inland, will be found 
Y 2 
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to dtifer materially; and in an extensive cattle*fair, tlie 
islander will be as easily distinguished from the borderer, 
whether he be on the Galway or Roscommon frontier^ as 
from the stock*master of Leinster, or the jobber /r(?m the 
North. 

Indeed, fifty years back, the communication between 
the islands and the interior was so difficult and un fre- 
quent, that the respective occupants looked on each other 
as very strangers. Naturally, slowly as civilization crept 
westward, the islands and remoter coasts from local causes 
were last visited, and many curious circumstances to this 
day would prove it. In this age of machinery, when the 
minutest matters are produced by its agencies, and the 
lowest occupations of human labour are transacted by 
powers unknown to our fathers, there are extensive tracts 
upon the western portions of the island, where even a mill 
has never been erected, and where the corn is prepared 
for distillation or food by the same rude methods used by 
barbarous nations one thousand years ago. Trituration 
between two stones, by the hand labour of an Individ ual^ 
is the means employed to reduce the corn into meal ; 
and the use of that ancient hand-mill the queme, is still 
general throughout Ballycroy and the islands on the 
coast. 

The inhabitants of this district are extremely hospitable 
to passing travellers, but by no means fond of encouraging 
strangers to sojourn permanently among them. This lat- 
ter inherent prejudice may arise from clannish feelings, or 
ancient recollections of how much their ancestors were 
spoliated by former settlers, who by artifice and the strong 
hand managed to possess the better portions of the coun- 
try. They are also absurdly curious, and will press their 
questions with American pertinacity, until, if possible, the 
name, rank, and occasion of his visit, is fully and faith- 
fully detailed by the persecuted traveller. 

The credulity of these wild people is amazing, and their 
avidity for news, if possible, exceeded by the profound 
reliance they place in the truth of the intelligence. Hence, 
the most absurd versions of passing events circulate over 
the district — and reports prevail, by turns, of a ridiculous 
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or mischieyous tendency, generally according to the mental 
temperament of the story-teller. 

It formerly was not uncommon for people in the islands 
to* live and die without ever having seen a town. Of 
course, they were a simple and unsophisticated race — and 
their natural mistakes, if they did by accident come in 
collision with other beings, were the source of many aa 
inland jest. One very old story is told, in which an Achil 
man is the hero ; and as to its truth, old Antony would 
as soon have doubted the existence of the holy trout iu 
Kilgeever,* as have questioned its authenticity. 

An islander was once obliged to go into the town of 
Castlebar upon business ; and among other marvellous 
things which there met his sight, he was particularly struck 
with the appearance of an earthen jar in a shop- window. 
He inquired what this unknown article might be, and was 
informed that it was a mare's e^g, which, if placed beside 
the fire during the winter, would infallibly produce a foal 
the ensuing spring. The price was moderate, and the 
Achil man determined to possess the treasure, and thus 
become master of a horse. Having effected the purchase, 
he set out on his way rejoicing — and before evening fell, 
came within view of his own home, and sat down upgn 
a heathy bank to rest himself. He placed his recent ac- 
quisition beside him — but alas ! from its spherical form, 
it rolled down the hill, and, striking against a rock at the 
bottom, was shivered by the blow. A hare which had 
couched beneath the stone, startled at the crash, sprang 
from her form and went off at speed. The unhappy Achil 
man gazed, in an agony of despair, after what he believed 
the emancipated quadruped — and then exclaimed with a 
bitter groan, ** Mona mon diaoul I What a horse he 
would have been ! — Lord ! if he was but two years old ! 
the Devil himself would not catch him,'' 

Now, the most curious part of this story is, that al- 
though a standing joke upon Achil simplicity for a cen- 
. tury, it is to be found verbatim in a German jest-book, 
with this only difference, that a gourd is there substituted 
for ajar. 
' * A sacred ^^ in the West, tenanted by a trout of snrpassingr sanctity. 
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In alluding to the strange employments of the female 
peasantry, I noticed those course and laborious exercises, 
which elsewhere are con6ned to the lords of the creation. 
That the appearance of the fair inhabitants of the western 
highlands should harmonize with their rude avocations, 
might be expected ; and hence the female peasantry, in 
personal advantages, are very inferior indeea to those of 
the interior. The constant exposure to sun and storm 
injures the complexion, and gives them an old and faded 
look ; and the habit of dispensing with shoes renders the 
feet large and misshapen. Among the Caryphees who 
frequented our mountain balls, there was but one girl 
who might be termed decidedly handsome. Her face was 
uncommonly intelligent — I never saw so dark an eye, and 
her teeth were white as ivory. But there was a natural 
ease in all she did — whether she brought a pitcher from 
the spring, or danced a merry strathspey, every movement 
was graceful. Even her simple toilet evinced instinctive 
taste, though no corset was required to regulate a form 
moulded by the hand of Nature, and her magnificent hair 
boasted no arrangement beyond the simple cincture of a 
ribbon — 

Bat seldom was m snood amid 
Such wild laxuriant ringlets hid. 
Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of a raven's wing. 

And yet I have seen that young beauty bending beneath 
a basket of potatoes which would have overloaded me — 
and, on one occasion, carry a strapping fellow across the 
ri?er, who was coming on some state affair to the cabin, 
which, as he conceived, required him to appear in the 
presence with dry legs. 

On the score of propriety of conduct, I would assign the 
female peasantry of this district a high place. When the 
habits of the country are considered, one would be inclined 
to suspect that excessive drinking, and the frequent scenes 
of nocturnal festivity which wakes and dances present, 
would naturally lead to much immorality. This, however, 
is not the case : — broken vows will no doubt occasionally 
require the interference of the magistrate or the priest ; 
but generally the lover makes the only reparation in his 
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power, and deceived females and deserted children are 
seldom seen in Erris. 



LETTER XLIV. 

Huntingr.-^Men.— Horses and Hounds.— Game.—Conclusion. 

If ever a district were designed by Nature for field 
sports, a person, from even a cursory glance upon the 
map, would point to Mayo. Its great extent of mountain 
surface, interspersed with bogs and morasses — ^its nume- 
rous and expansive waters — and its large tracts of downs 
and feeding-grounds, render it available for every purpose 
of the sportsman ; and few species of game indigenous to 
Britain, in their peculiar seasons, will here be sought in 
vain. 

As a hunting country, the plains have been justly 
chronicled — and the adjacent counties of Galway and 
Roscommon yield to none in the empire. The extensive 
sheep-farms afford superior galloping-ground — and the 
fences, though few and far between, from their size and 
character require a powerful horse and dashing rider. 
Hence, in the annals of fox-hunting, the bipeds and 
quadrupeds of Connaught are held in due estimation ; 
and it has been stated without contradiction, that in 
their own country no men or horses can compete with 
them. 

During the last century, the West of Ireland was cele- 
brated for its breed of horses. Tney were of that class 
denominated ''the old Irish hunter,** — a strong, well- 
boned, and enduring animal, that without any pretension 
to extraordinary speed, was sufficiently fast for fox- 
hounds, an excellent weight-carrier, and, better still, 
able to live with any dogs and in any country. As fencers, 
this breed was unequalled ; and for a crack hunter to 
carry ten or eleven stone over six feet six of solid ma- 
sonry, was no extraordinary event i—^seven feet has been 
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achieved repeatedly — and there are still, I have bo doubt, 
many horses in the province capable of performing the 
latter feat. But alas ! this noted class of hunters are now 
comparatively rare — a higher- blooded, and, as all adnait, 
an inferior caste has been substituted — the racing hunter 
fills the stables that formerly were occupied by the old 
Roscommon weight-carrier — and in a few years this cele- 
brated and valuable animal will be seldom seen. The 
number of English thorough-bred horses introduced 
within the last thirty years into the Connaught racing 
studs, gradually introduced a slight and unserviceable 
hybrid — and, too late, gentlemen discovered the error of 
endeavouring to procure a cross, which should combine 
increased speed with those durable qualities that alone 
can enable a horse, under reasonable weight, to live with 
fast hounds in a country where they can go for miles 
without a check, and where the leaps are always severe, 
and occasionally tremendous. 

Of the riders, it may be observed that, much as Con- 
nanght has been celebrated for desperate horsemanship, 
no charge of degeneracy will lie against the present race. 
To the curious in break-neck fencing, I would recommend 
a sojourn with a Connaught club—or if that should be 
inconvenient, a visit to the steeple-chases on the plains 
or at Knockcroghery would be sufficient — ^he will there 
see six feet walls especially built *' for the nonce," under 
the inspection of conscientious stewards, who would give 
nothing but honest measure, taken at racing speed, and 
that too in the middle of a bunch of gentlemen, who 
would ride over an adopted child ;— or let him join a 
drag after a champaign lunch at Lord C.'s ; — let him do 
this, and then form his estimate of Connaught horse- 
manship. 

A mistake prevails in England, as to the supposed 
inferiority in value of the horses commonly employed by 
the Western sportsmen. I have seen a field out, when, of 
twelve horses, ten would probably average at one hundred 
guineas each ; and the remaining two (brothers, Jerry and 
Lancet) were reported to have cost the noble owner five 
hundred guineas apiece. When the dangers of a stone- 
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wall country and tlie desperate riding of the men are 
considered, these are indeed sporting prices. And yet 
accidents of a serious character are not frequent; every 
horse that has been ridden to hounds is generally ble- 
mished more or less — but it is astonishing in such a 
country and with such riders, how long some noted 
hunters have lasted. 

The hounds, with few exceptions, are inferior. They 
are seldom properly kennelled, or regularly hunted. Mas- 
ters of hounds in the West seem careless to all consider- 
ations beyond having a pack that can go high and keep 
tolerably well together. In sizing and draughting dogs* 
they are by no means particular, and hence the ensemble 
of many a kennel is materially injured. In home manage- 
ment and field turn-out, they are infinitely behind their 
English brethren : — the packs are carelessly hunted — the 
kennel servants badly appointed — and I have met men 
upon the plains, able to take a horse over any thing that 
hand and heart could carry him, who to a stranger would 
appear, from " the wildness of their attire," to be des- 
perate apprentices levanting with their master's pro- 
perty. 

And yet, after this eulogy upon the splendid horse- 
manship of the Western gentlemen, it may appear sin- 
gular that I add, few of them ride well to hounds. An 
impatience in the field and the anxiety to be foremost 
where all are forward, interferes constantly with the dogs, 
and causes a pressure upon the pack, very unfavourable 
to good hunting. Riding rather at the field than to the 
hounds, is the prevailing error. Fences are crossed which 
would be better evaded — horses unnecessarily distressed ; 

* The same remark may be made respecting the setters and pointers in 
general use among the Connaught sportsmen. Many admirable dogs wUl be 
met occasionally — but there appears to be little pains taken in matching the 
females, and in the same kennel you will find an intermixture of diflferent and 
discordant stocks. Not unfrequently I have seen a man shooting to setters, 
pointers, and droppers, on the same heath, and hunting all indiscriminately. 

As to greyhounds, they are in little request excepting in the mountain 
districts — and those principally kept are of the rough and wiry species, or the 
small smooth breed, which from theiri lightness are best adapted for the soft 
bogs which form the coursing-grounds. 
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and I have seen a man actually go out of his way to take 

a regular rasper y when he had a gap within thirty yards. 

# • m * ♦ *# 

Game in Mayo would be much more abundant than it 
isy were it not sadly thinned by irregular shooters, and an 
infinity of vermin. To prevent the spoliations of the for- 
mer would be a difficult task — as from the quantity of 
wild fowl that every winter brings to the Western shores, 
a number of guerilla sportsmen are employed or coun- 
tenanced by the resident gentry ; to whom it is too strong 
a temptation, when lying for ducks, or stealing upon 
plovers, to discover a pack or covey grouped upon the 
snow, and yet have sufficient philosophy to keep the 
finger from the trigger. The vermin, however, are the 
main cause of the scarcity of game, and no means are 
taken to destroy these marauders. From the eagle to the 
sparrow-hawk, every variety abounds in the woods and 
mountains, and every species of kite and crow that an 
ornithologist would admire, and a sportsman abominate, 
infests the Western counties. 

Of fallow deer, there is a large stock in the parks 
throughout the province — and buck-hunting has of late 
seasons been getting into fashion on the plains. I have 
already, in speaking of the red-deer, lamented the pro- 
spect of their extinction. That event I look upon as fast 
approaching — and I am convinced that nothing can avert 
this national calamity but a vigorous determination of the 
mountain proprietors, to extend protection to those 
limited herds which are still found, though in lessened 
numbers, upon the Alpine heights bordering on Burris- 
hoole and Tyrawley. 

Foxes are tolerably abundant in the hunting districts, 
and mischievously so in the mountains and islands. From 
the latter any quantity could be procured, and there is no 
place in Britain where covers could be so easily formed, 
and stocked with less trouble and expense. I have seen 
healthy foxes for days hawked over the country before a 
purchaser could be found, and at last disposed of for a 
few shillings. I once bought a fine dog-fox for half- 
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a-crown, and, had I not become his owner, I verily 
belieye the captor must have turned him out upon the 
street. 

Hares are in most places tolerably plentiful ; in point 
of numbers differing according to local situation and the 
relative protection afforded to them. In the moors, the 
mountain hares 'are scarce ; but, from the quantity of 
winged and four-footed vermin, it is surprising that so 
many are occasionally seen. 

Rabbits abound in the West of Ireland. On the coast, 
the immense sand-banks are for miles perforated with 
their burrows — and, notwithstanding that they are un- 
mercifully abandoned to cur-dogs, cats, and vermin, their 
numbers continue unabated. In the woods and coppices 
bush rabbits are numerous, and cover-shooters, when 
beating for woodcocks, will have their amusement diver- 
sified by many a running shot. 

Other wild animals in every variety may be met with 
in parts of Connaught. Badgers and wild cats, martins 
and weasels will be found in their customary haunts; 
while on the coast and estuaries, the lakes and inland 
waters, seals and otters are plentiful in the extreme. 

Of winged game, pheasants and partridges excepted, I 
have already spoken. With regard to the first, they are 
scarce, and, it would appear, difficult to rear in this moist 
and stormy climate. I speak only of the places contiguous 
to the coast, where the experiment has been tried ; for 
inland, where they have been duly attended to and the 
English system adopted, they have thriven amazingly. 
As to partridges, they are generally scarce, and in Erris 
and Ballycroy almost unknown. In the wheat counties, 
and especially in certain parts of Gal way, I believe thfey 
are tolerably abundant — but by comparison with the 
quantity a sportsman meets in an English beat, the best 
partridge-shooting procurable in Connaught will be very 
mdifierent indeed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # * 

My task is ended — I have chronicled " the short but 
simple annals** of a sporting summer, passed in a remote 
and unfrequented corner of the earth, and protracted 
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until " winter and rough weather" forbade a longer stay. 
Into these solitudes I carried prejudices as unfair as they 
were unfavourable — I came prepared to dislike a people 
who, unhappily for themselves, are little known and less 
regarded. I found my estimate of their character false, 
for kindnesses were returned tenfold, and the native out- 
breakings of Milesian hospitality met me at every step. 
What though the mountaineer had nothing but his potato- 
basket to offer — it was freely open to my hand. Did I 
wander from the road ? bis loy* was left in the furrow, 
and he ran miles to put me in the right path. If it rained 
and I sheltered in a cabin, the hearth was swept, the 
driest log placed upon the fire, and the bed-covering 
taken off to keep my saddle from the shower. If possible, 
my wishes were anticipated — and labour was unheeded 
when my pleasure or comfort could be attained. 

One incident I must mention, for it marks the cha- 
racter of this simple and devoted peasantry. It was the 
hottest of the dog-days, and we had toiled over a barren 
moor, and missed some packs that we were aware were 
in that neighbourhood. A hill of most discouraging 
altitude was before us — and as its face was difficult 
beyond description, I hesitated to attempt it. But beyond 
it was a land of promise — a valley where wonders might 
be expected — and malgrS fatigue, I did muster courage 
for the ascent. I gave my gun to a young peasant who 
acted as my henchman, and, as he was already loaded 
heavily, I observed him stagger more than once before we 
gained the summit. Throughout the day he never left 
my side — when the river was forded, he led the way — and 
yet I observed that he was unusually flushed, and at times 
sighed heavily. When we reached the cabin, he tottered 
to a seat, and the next moment became insensible. Then, 
and not till then, the truth was disclosed : he had been 
attacked with measles on the preceding night ; but rather 
than surrender his post to another, he actually, and under 
the fever of the disease, worked for twelve hours beneath 
a burning sun. Old Antony, by some simple means, 
brought the eruption plentifully to the skin, and in 
_ -. * Loy^ a narrow spade. 
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another week my gallant henchman was at my side, 
without any apparent trace of lassitude. 

* * * # * 

I have'left these mountains, and never shall I enjoy the 
unalloyed excitement — the calm luxurious solitude, which 
I found among their wastes. What has refinement to 
offer me in exchange ? Will the over-stocked preserve 
replace the moorland chase, with its glorious ridge of 
purple highlands — its silver lake, and sparkling river — my 
wild followers — my tried friends — and the dear cabin and 
its snowy tent, peeping from the dark expanse of heather, 
like a white sea-bird from the lap of ocean ? Alas ! 
nothing will compensate for these — or give me an equi- 
valent for 'the joyous intercourse with kindred spirits, 
which I realized and left in the wilds of Bally croy. 
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No. I.— Page 25. 

THE CURLEW TRIBE. 

The bill is long, equally incurvated, and terminated in a blunt 
point ; nostrils linear, and longitudinal near the base ; tongue 
short and sharp-pointed ; and the toes are connected as far as 
the first joint of the membrane. 

With the curlew, Linnaeus begins a numerous tribe of birds 
under the genine name of Scalopax, which, in his arrangement, 
includes aU the snipes and godwite, amounting, according to 
Latham, to forty-two species and eight varieties, spread over 
various parts of the world, but nowhere very numerous. 

Bufibn describes fifteen species and varieties of the curlew, 
and Latham ten, only two or three of which are British birds. 
They feed upon worms, which they pick up on the surface, or 
with their bills die from the soft earth : on these they de{>end 
for their principal support ; but they also devour the various 
kinds of insects which swarm in the mud and in the wet boggy 
grounds, where these birds chiefly take up their abode. 

CURLEW. 

{Scalopax arquata, — Lin, Le Courlis, — Buff.) 

**The curlew generally measures about two feet in length, 
and from tip to tip above .three feet. The bill is about seven 
inches long, of a regular curve, and tender substance at the 
point, which is blunt. The upper mandible is black, gradually 
softening into brown towards the base ; the under one flesh- 
coloured. The head, neck, upper part oi the back, and wing 
coverts, are of a pale brown, the middle of each feather black, 
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edged and deeply indented with pale rust colour, or light gray. 
The breast, belly, and lower part of the back, are dull white, 
the latter thinly spotted with black, and the two former with 
oblong strokes, more thickly set, of the same colour. The quill 
feathers are black, the inner webs crossed or spotted with white : 
the tail is barred with black, on a white ground tinsed with red : 
the legs are bare a little above the knees, of a bluish colour, and 
the toes are thick and flat on the under side. 

** These birds differ much in size, as well as in the different 
shades of their plumage : some of them not weighing more than 
twenty-two ounces, and others as much as thirty-seven. In the 
plumage of some, the white parts are much more distinct and 
clear than in others, which are more uniformly gray, and tinged 
with pale brown. 

" The female is so nearly like the male, that any particular 
description of her is unnecessary. She makes her nest upon the 
ground, in a dry tuft of rushes or grass, of such fvithered 
materials as are found near, and lays four eggs of a greenish 
cast, spotted with brown. 

"The curlew is met with by travellers in most parts of 
Europe, from Iceland to the Mediterranean Islands. In Britain, 
their summer residence is upon the large, heathy, boggy moors, 
where they breed. Their food consists of worms, flies, and 
insects, which the^ pick out of the soft mossy ground by the 
marshy pools, which are common in such places. In winter 
they depart to the searside, where they are seen in great num- 
bers, and there live upon worms, marine insects, and other 
fishy substances which they pick up on the beach, and among 
the loose rocks and pools fen by the retiring tide. The flesh of 
the curlew has been characterized by some as very good, and of 
a fine flavour ; by others, as directly the reverse : the truth is 
that while they are in season, and live on the moors, scarcely 
any bird can excel them in goodness; but when they have 
lived some time on the sea-shore, they acquire a rank and fishy 
taste." — Bewick, 

No. II.— Page 25. 

THE OSFRETy BALD BUZZARD, SEA EAGLE, OR FISHIKO 
HAWK. 

{Falco Haluetus,-^Lm. Le Bal Buxzerd,^B9^,) 

** The length of this bird is two feet ; its breadth, fnmi tip to 
tip, above five ; its bill is black, with a blue cere, and its eyt 
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yellow : the crown of its head is white, marked with oblong 
dusky spots ; its cheeks, and all the under parts of its body, are 
white, slightly spotted with brown on its breast ; from the 
corner of each eye a streak of brown extends down the sides of 
the neck towards the wing: tiie upper part of the body is 
brown ; the two middle feathers of the tail are the same ; the 
others are marked on the inner ribs with alternate bars of brown 
and white : the legs are very short and thick, being only two 
uaches and a quarter long, and two inches in circumference ; 
they are of a pale blue colour ; the claws black : the outer toe 
is larger than the inner one, and turns easily backward, by 
which means this bird can more readily secure its slippery 
prey. 

" Bufibn observes, that the osprey is the most handsome of 
the large birds of prey, and is scattered over the extent of 
Europe, from Sweden to Greece, and that it is found even in 
Egypt and Nimtia. Its haunts are on the searshore, and on 
the borders of rivers and lakes : its principal food is fish ; it 
darts upon its prey with great rapidity, and witli undeviating 
aim .** — Bewick, 

No. III.— Page 26. 

COMMON SANDPIPER. 

(Tringa hypoleucos^ — Lin, La Guignette, — Buf.) 

** This bird weighs about two ounces, and measures seven 
inches and a half in length. The bill is about an inch long, 
black at the tip, fading into pale brown towards the base. 
The head^ and binder part of the neck, are brownish ash, 
streaked downwards with dark narrow lines: the throat is 
white, and a streak of the same colour surrounds and is ex- 
tefided over each eye : the cheeks and auriculars are streaked 
with brown : the fore part of the neck to the breast is white, 
mottled, and streaked with spots and lines of a brown colour, 
pointing downwards : in some, the breast is plain white : belly 
and vent white. The ground colour of all the upper parts of 
Ihe ^Qmage it ash, blended with glossy olive bronze brown : 
the coverts, scapulars, lower part of the back and tail coverts, 
are edged with dull white, and most elegantly marked with 
transTertedarfe-oolDiured narrow barred lines: the first two 
quiUs are plain brown ; the next nine are marked on the middle 
ii'A&m inner webs widi white spots; the secondaries are 
^ko^naxkedvk the lame manner on both webs, and tipped with 
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white. The tail consists of twelve feathers ; the four middle 
ones are of an olive brown, dark at the tips ; those next to 
them, on each side, are much lighter-coloured, mottled with 
dark brown, and tipped with white ; the two outside ones are 
edged and tipped in the same manner, but are barred on their 
webs with dark brown : legs pale dull green, faintly blushed 
with red. 

" This elegant little bird breeds in this country, but the 
species is not numerous, yet they are frequently seen in pairs 
during the summer months ; and are well known by their clear 
piping note, by their flight, by jerking up their tails, and by 
their manner of running after their insect prey on the pebbly 
margins of the brooks and rivers. The female makes her nest 
in a hole on the ground near their haunts; her eggs, commonly 
five in number, are much mottled and marked with dark spots, 
on a yellowish ground. They leave England in the autumn, but 
whither they go is not particularly noticed by ornithologists. 
Buffon says, they retire far north ; and Pennant and Latham, 
that they are met with in Siberia and Kamschatka, and are also 
not uncommon in North America.** — Bewick, 



No. IV — Page 27. 

" Fish may be collected into any part of a river, or piece of 
water, by throwing in goats', sheep's, and bullocks* blood, which 
is found curdled among the entrails of the fresh-killed animals, 
pounded well together with thyme, marjoram, organum, flour, 
garlic, wine lees, and suet, and the whole made into pills.** 

" For a standing water, heartwort and slack lime, made into 
paste, will fix the fish so as to be taken at pleasure.** 

" Fresh horse-dung put into a net and thrown into the river 
will entice the fish about it.** 

" Quicksilver, let down to the bottom of the water in a thick 
glass phial, on a moonlight night, will evince its power, to a 
quick-sighted observer, of drawing the fish together.** 

" Barley boiled until it bursts, then reboiled with liquorice, 
a little flour and honey, beat in a mortar until stiff* as a paste, 
and thrown into the water, will induce fish to come where it is 
cast.'* 

" Goats* blood, barley-meal, and the lungs of a goat boiled 
and pounded fine, and mixed with lees of sweet wine, tlie whole 
made into pills, and thrown into ponds or pits, will soon reader 
the fish intoxicated :** which the person probably was,- who . 
bestowed his labour to form the composition^** 
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** Extract the juice of dragonwort, rub the hands with it, 
and hold them within the water about five or six in the morn- 
ing, and it is the performer's own fault if he has not fish for 
dinner." 

** Houseleek juice, with nettles and cinquefoil chopped small, 
distributed in quantities in the water, and the hands previously 
rubbed with it, induce the fish to come to the person, that he 
may take his choice." 

" Heron's flesh, with some musk, amber, and civet, put into 
a bottle close covered with wax, the bottle to be placed in a 
kettle full of water, and boil it until the said flesh is converted 
into oil, and this rubbed on the line, ensures the coming of fish 
to be taken.'* 

*• Heron's bowels cut in 'pieces, and put into a phial and 
buried in horse-dung, will turn to oil in fifteen days ; an ounce 
of asafcBtida is then to be mixed, when it will be the consistence 
of honey; anoint line, rod, or bait, it does not much signify 
which, and it will do wonders," 

The following poetical nostrum will be found in a black-letter 
Treatise in the Bodleian Library, dated 1613 : 
« Wouldst thou catch fish? 
Then have thy wish ; 
Take this receipt 
To anoint thy bait — 
** Thou that desirest to fish with line and hook, 
Be it in poole, in river, or in brooke, 
To bless thy baite, and make the fish to bite, 
Loe ! here's a means, if thou canst hit it right ; — 
Take Gum of Life, fine beat, and laid to soak. 
In oyle well drawn from that which kills the oake. 
Fish where thou wilt, thou shalt have sport thy fill — 
When twenty fail, thou shalt be sure to kill. 

Probatum, 
" Ifs perfect and good. 
If well understood ; 
Else not to be told 
For silver or gold, — R — iJ." 



No. v.— Page 39. 

The Banshee is a nondescript being, supposed to be attached 

to particular families, and to take a lively interest in their weal 

or misfortunes ; and there are few ancient houses in Ireland 

unprovided with this domestic spirit. It gives notice of im- 

z 2 
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pending calamity — and a death in the family is always har- 
bingered hy the lamentations of this ill-omened attache. The 
sex of the banshee is usually feminine ; but I knew one instance 
where a male familiar attended on an old house, and was known 
by the title of the " Far-a-crick.** The banshee was contented 
with frightening the family she patronized with her laments ; 
but the Far-a-crick was a more troublesome neighbour. On 
one occasion he beat severely a drunken servant who was belated 
returning from a fair — and a quarter of mutton, which the un- 
happy man was bringing home, confirmed the story, for after 
the *' Hill man's" assault, it was found to be as black as the 
libs of the unfortunate sufferer. 

The appearance of the banshee is variously described — as she 
sometimes assumes the form of " a little wizened old woman," 
and at others takes the semblance of " a black bitch.** 



No. VI.— Page 46. 

" In Ireland, there are some excellent rivers, and, what you 
will hardly believe possible, comparing the characters of the two 
nations, some of them are taken better care of than the Scotch 
rivers, which arises a good deal from the influence of the Catho- 
lic priests, when they are concerned in the interest of the pro- 
prietors, on the Catholic peasantry. I should place the Erne, 
at Ballyshannon, as now the first river for salmon-fishing from 
the banks with a rod in the British dominions j and the excel- 
lent proprietor of it, Dr. Shiel, is liberal and courteous to all 
gentlemen fly-fishers. The Moy, at Ballina, is hkewise'an 
admirable salmon river, and sport, I believe, may almost always 
be secured there in every state of the waters ; but the best 
fishing can only be commanded by the use of a boat. I have 
taken in the Erne two or three large salmon in the morning, and 
in the Moy three or four grilses, or, as they are called in Ire- 
land, grauls, and this was in a very bad season for salmon-fishing. 
The Bann, near Coleraine, abounds in salmon ; but in this river, 
except in close time, when it is unlawful to fish there, there are 
few good casts. In the Bush, a small river about seven miles to 
the east of the Bann, there is admirable salmon-fishing always 
after great floods, but in fine and dry weather it is of little use 
to try. I have hooked twenty fish in a day, after the first 
August floods, in this river ; and, should sport fail, the Giant's 
Causeway is within a mile of its mouth, sund furnishes to the 
lovers of natural beauty or of geological research, almost inex- 
haustible sources of interest. The Bhiek^aler, at Lismore, is a 
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very good salmon river, and the Shannon, above Limerick and 
Castle Connel, whenever the water is tolerably high, offers many 
good casts to the fly-fisher, but they can only be commanded by 
boats. But there is no considerable river along the northern or 
western coast — ^with the exception of the Avoca, which has 
been spoiled by the copper-mines — that does not afford salmon, 
and if taken at the proper time, offer some sport to the salmon , 
fisher. 

Pokt — I have heard various accounts of the excellent fishing 
in some of the greater lakes in Ireland. Can you tell us any 
thing on the subject, aud if the same flies may be used in that 
island? 

Hal. — I have been several times in Ireland, but never at this 
season, which is considered as best for lake fishing. I have heard 
that in some of the lakes in Westmeath, very large trout, and 
great quantities, may be taken in the beginning of June, with 
the very flies we have been using this day. Wind is necessary, 
and a good angler sometimes takes in a day, or rather formerly 
took, from ten to twelve fish, which weighed from three to ten 
pounds, and which occasionally were even larger. In the sum- 
mer, after June, and in the autumn, the only seasons when I have 
fished in Ireland, I have seldom taken any large trout ; but in 
the river Boyle, late in October, after a flood, I once had some 
sport with these fish, that were running up the river, from Loch 
Key to spawn. I caught one day two above three pounds, that 
took a large reddish fly of the same kind as a salmon fly, and I 
saw some taken that weighed five pounds, and I heard of one 
that equalled nine pounds. These fish were in good season, 
even at this late period, and had no spots, but were coloured red 
and brown, mottled like tortoiseshell, only with smaller bars. 
I have in July, likewise, fished in Loch Con, near Ballina, and 
in Loch Melvin, near Ballyshannon. In Loch Con the party 
caught many small good trout, that cut red ; and in the other I 
caught'a very few trout only, but as many of them were gillaroo 
or gizzard trout as common trout. 

Poiet. — This must have been an interesting kind of fishing. 
In what does the gillaroo differ from the trout ? 

Hal. — In appearance very little, except that they have more 
red spots, and a yellow or golden-coloured belly and fins, and are 
generally a broader and thicker fish ; but internally they have a 
different organization, possessing a large thick muscular stomachy 
which has been improperly compared to a fowl's, and which ge- 
nerally contains a quantity of small shell-fish, of three or four 
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kinds, and though in those I caught, the stomachs were full of 
these shell-fish, yet they rose greedily at the fly. 

Poiet. — Are they not common trout which have gained the 
habit of feeding on shell-fish ? 

Hal» — If so, they have been altered in a succession of genera- 
tions. The common trouts of this lake have stomachs like other 
trouts^ which never, as far as my experience has gone, contain 
shell-fish ; but of the gillaroo-trout, I have caught with a fly 
some not longer than my finger, which have had as perfect a 
hard stomach as the larger ones, with the coats as thick in pro- 
portion, and the same shells within, so that this animal is ixX least 
now a distinct species, and is a sort of link between tlie trout 
and char, which has a stomach of the same kind witli the glUa- 
roo, but not quite so thick, and which feeds at the bottom in the 
same way. I have often looked in the lakes abroad for gil- 
laroo-trout, and never found one. In a small lake at the 
foot of the crest of the Bremner, above four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, I once caught some trout, which 
from their thickness and red spots I suspected were gillaroo, but 
on opening the stomach I found I was mistaken, it had no par- 
ticular thickness, and was filled with grasshoppers ; but there 
were char, which fed on shell-fish, in the same lake." — Sir Hum- 
jphrtf Davi/, 

No. VIL— Page47. 

" Hal. — I hope we shall have another good day to-morrow, 
for the clouds are red in the west. 

Fh^s, — I have no doubt of it, for the red has a tint of 
purple. 

Hal. — Do you know why this tint portends fine weather ? 

Ph^s. — The air, when dry, I believe, retracts more red, or 
heat, making rays ; and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, 
they are again reflected in the horizon. I have generally ob- 
served a coppery or yellow sunset to foretel rain ; but, as indi- 
cation of wet weather approaching, nothing is more certain than 
a halo round the moon, which is produced by the precipitated 
water, and the larger the circle, the nearer the clouds, and con- 
sequently^e more ready to fall. 

Hal. — I have often observed that the old proverb is cor- 
rect : 

' A rainbow in the morning:, is the shepherd's wanting 5 
A lainbow at night, is the shepherd's delight.* 

Can you explain this omen ? 
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Pkys. — A rainbow can only occur when the clouds, con- 
taining or depositing the rain are opposite to tlie sun, and in 
the evening the rainbow is in the east and in the morning in the 
west ; and as our heavy rains, in this climate, are usually brought 
by the westerly wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the 
bad weather is on the road, by the wind to us ; whereas the rain- 
bow in the east proves that the rain in these clouds is passing 
from us." — Salmonia, 

No. VIII.— Page 49. 

" The first requisite in hook-making, is to find good mal- 
leable iron, of the softest and purest kind, such as is procured 
from the nails of old horse-shoes. This must be converted, by 
cementation with charcoal, into good soft steel, and that into 
bars of wires of different thickness for different-sized hooks, 
and then annealed. For the large hooks the bars must be 
made in such a form as to admit of cutting the barbs, and 
each piece, which serves for two hooks, is larger at the ends, so 
that the bar appears in the form of a double-pointed spear, 
three, or four, or five inches long ; the bars for the finer hooks 
are somewhat flattened. The artist works with two files, one 
finer than the other, for giving the point and polishing the 
hook, and he begins by making the barb, taking care not to 
cut too deep, and filing on a piece of hard wood, such as box- 
wood, with a dent to receive the bar made by the edge of the 
file. The barb being made, the shank is thinned and flattened, 
and the polishing file applied to it, and by a turn of the wrist 
round a circular pincers, the necessary degree of curvature is 
given to it. The hook is then cut from the bar, heated red hot, 
by being kept for a moment in a charcoal fire, then plunged, 
while hot, into cold water ; then tempered, by being put on 
iron that has been heated in the same fire, till it becomes a 
bright blue, and, whilst still hot, it is immersed in candle-grease, 
where it gains a black colour ; it is then finished. — Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, 

No. IX.— Page 55. 

" Of all the fish I have seen, the mullet is the clearest 
instance of the structure of its stomach approaching that of 
birds ; its strong muscular stomach being evidentljj adapted, like 
the gizzard of birds, to the two offices of mastication and diges- 
tion. The stomach of the gillaroo-trout holds the second place, 
but still neither of these stomachs can be justly ranked as giz- 
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zards, since they want some of the most essential characters, viz. 
a power and motion fitted for grinding, and the homy cuticle. 
Tne stomach of tlie gillaroo trout is, however, more circum- 
scribed than that of most fish, and endued with sufficient strength 
to break the covering of the small shell-fish, which will most pro- 
bably be best done by having more than one in the stomach at a 
time, and also by taking large and smooth stones into it, whi(^ 
will answer the purpose of breaking, but not so well that c^ 
grinding, nor can this fish's stomach possess scarcely any povrer 
of grinding, as the whole cavity is lined with a fine villous coat, 
and whose external surface every where appears to be digestive, 
and by no means fitted for mastication." — John Hunter, 

Although the gray mullet is common in the Mediterranean, it 
is in such iudifFerent repute that none but the lower classes use 
it. The red mullet is, however, held in the highest estimation, 
and from its scarcity and peculiar flavour is much sought after as 
a delicacy. It seldom exceeds a pound or two in weight, and it 
is dressed with the inside entire, as the woodcock is sent to table 
with his trail. 

On our coasts it is rarely seen. At particular seasons the gray- 
mullet visits us abundantly, and nothing can be more delicate, 
when uninjured by keeping or carriage. 



No. X.— Page 59. 

" On the superior breed of greyhounds there has been a 
variety of opinions ; the blood of the late Lord Orford's was 
allowed to stand very high, if not the first in public estimation. 
Perhaps there has not been any person who took more pains to 
arrive at the utmost state of perfection in his object ; and it is 
a circumstance generally believed, that he even had recourse 
to a cross with the English bull-dog, in order to acquire a cou- 
rage and resolution until then unknown. After seven descents, 
it is said, he obtained the object for which he had been so so- 
licitous, without £my diminution of speed or the beauties of 
shape and symmetry.*^ Lord Rivers's stock is now allowed to 

* " At his (Lord Orford's) death, his greyhounds were sold by auction, and 
some of his best were purchased by Colonel Thornton : from one of them. 
Claret, which was put to a favourite bitch of Major Topham's was produced 
the best greyhound that ever appeared, Snowball ; although he was neai^ 
equalled by his brothers. Major and Sylvia, who were all of the same litter, 
alley were never beaten, and may be considered examples of the most perfect 
greyhound. 

" The shape, make, elegant structure, and other characteristics of hi^ 
blood, were equally distinguishable in all three ; the colour of Snowball was 
a Jet black, and when in good running condition, was as line in the skin as 
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be one of the first in England, and its superiority may be owing 
to a judicious cross of the Dorsetshire and Newmarket blood. 
Mr. Gurney, of Norwich, has likewise for some years been 
in possession of a breed in considerable repute. It lias the 
three great requisites, blood, bone, and shape. Snowdrop, a son 
of Snowball, won the Malton Cup for successive years ; and 
Fly, a grand-daughter of Snowball, a yellow and white bitch, 
the property of Major Topham, carried it away also in the 
Malton Spring Meeting of 1810, though she had suffered 
previously by very severe exercise. Scarcely a greyhound, 
indeed, of any other blood now appears at the Malton Meeting, 
and it has been so celebrated as to be introduced in almost every 
county in the kingdom. 

"There was a circumstance respecting Snowball, peculiar 
to him in the history of coursing. He served greyhounds for 
years before his death at three guineas each. The first year he 
had ten, the second fourteen, the third, eleven, and the fourth 
seven ; and amongst them, two out of Wales, two out of Scot- 
land, one from the Marquis of Townshend, out of Norfolk, and 
the rest out of counties at some distance. Fifty guineas were 
given for young Snowball, who was sold afterwards for one 
hundred. And Mr. Mellish beat all Newmarket with another 
son of Snowball." — Sporting Anecdotes. 



No. XI.— Page 62. 

" A vertuous monke declareth, that to him (travailing in Vlster) 
came a grave gentleman about Easter, desirous to be confessed 
and howselled, who in all his lifetime had never yet received the 
Blessed Sacrament. When he had said his mind, the priest 
demaunded him whether he were faultlesse in the sinne of homi- 
cide ? Hee answered, that bee never wist the mafter to bee 
haynous before, but being instructed thereof, hee confessed the 

ULack satin. Major and Sylva were singularly bat beantifolly brindled. 
Snowball won ten large pieces of silver plate, and upwards of forty matches, 
his master ^having accepted every challenge, whatever might be the dogs of 
different countries which were brought against him. His descendants have 
been generally successful. 

" The last match of this celebrated dog was against the famous greyhound 
Speed, the property of Hall Plumber, bf Bolton Park, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. He gained the match, but so severe was the run, that Speed died 
Boon after it. This terminated the career of Snowball's public coursing, as 
the owner, in consideration of his age, then declared he should never run 
another. 

" This dog was, perhaps, the fleetest of his race that ever ran, and like the 
Flying Childers, which was the swiftest of horses, may never be outstripped in 
rapidity of movements."— Bro2&n'< Anecdotes of Dog t. 
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murther of five, the rest hee left loounded, so that hee knew not 
whether they Hved or no. Then was he taught that both the 
one and the other were execrable, and verie meekelie humbled 
hunself to repentance.'* — Campion's Historie, 



No. XII.— Page 64. 

** About seventeen years since, when visiting the late Mar* 
quis of Clanricarde, at Portumna Castle, two geijtlemen 
brought to the marquis an immense pike, which thev had just 
caught in the river Shannon, on the banks of which they liad 
been taking their evening walk. Attracted by a noise and 
splashing of the water, they discovered in a little creek a num- 
ber of perch driven on shore, and a fish, which, in pursuit of 
them, had so entangled himself with the ground, as to have a 
great part of his body exposed, and out of the water. They 
attacked him wit!\ an oar, that by accident lay on the bank, 
and killed him. Never having seen any fish of this species so 
large, they judged it worth the observation of the marquis, 
who, equally surprised at its magnitude, had it weighed, and to 
our astonishment it exceeded the balance at ninett/'two pounds ; 
its length was such, that when carried across the oar by the two 
gentlemen, who were neither of them short, the head and tail 
touched the ground." 

No. XIII.— Page 66. 

" The stomachs of the common trouts are uncommonly thick 
and muscular ; they feed on the shell-fish of lakes and rivers, as 
well as on small fish ; they likewise take into their stomachs 
gravel or small stones, to assist in comminuting the testaceous 
parts of their food. The trouts of certain lakes in Ireland, as 
those of the county of Galway, and some others, are remarkable 
for the great thickness of their stomachs, which from some re- 
semblance to the organs of digestion in birds, have been called 
gizzards. The Irish name of "the species that has them is gilla^ 
TOO trouts, and their stomachs are sometimes served up to 
table, under the former appellation. It does not appear to 
me that the extraordinary strength of stomach in the Irish fish 
should give any suspicion that it is a distinct species. The 
nature of the waters might increase the thickness, or the superior 
quantity of shell-fish, which may more frequently call for the 
use of its comminuting powers, than those of our trouts, apd 
might occasion this difference. I had the opportunity of coin- 
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paring the stomach of a great gillaroo-trout with a large one 
from the Uxbridge river ; the last, if I recollect, was smaller and 
out of season, and its stomach, notwithstanding it was very thick 
was much inferior in strength to that of the former, but on the 
whole there was not the least specific difference between the 
two subjects." — Pennant. 

No. XIV.— Page 67. 

'* The pike's voraciousness is well known ; what is here men- 
tioned of it is singular. In 1810, a hook baited with a roach 
was set in the manor pond at Teddington, Bedfordshire ; the 
next morning, a large pike was caught, which with difficulty was 
got out. It appeared that a pike of three and a half pounds 
weight was first caught, which was afterwards swallowed by ano- 
ther, weighing thirteen pounds and a half, and both were 
taken. It has been before remarked, that pike are frequently 
shot when floating near the surface of the water — and other 
sorts of fish are often so destroyed. In June 1808, Mr. Burn, 
the Earl of Lonsdale's gamekeeper, shot in the river Eden, 
at Beaumont near Carlisle, the extraordinary number of eighty- 
six fish at two shots; the smallest fish was seven inches in 
length." — Daniel, 

This voracity of the pike is more strongly exemplified in the 
following extract from a Provincial Newspaper, Of the truth 
of the occurrence we presume there can be no reasonable doubt, 
even in the minds of the most sceptical ; but we believe there 
nIs no instance of animal ferocity on record which could parallel 
it, excepting the celebrated /:ase of the Kilkenny cats, whose 
respective demolition of each other is as wonderful as au- 
thentic. 

" A party angling at Sunbury, one of them sat across tlie 
head of the boat, as a punishment inflicted on him for wearing 
his ipurs. Another, having caught a gudgeon^ stuck it on one 
of the spurs, which he (the delinquent in the bow) not per- 
ceiving, in a few minutes a large jack bit at the gudgeon, and 
the spur being crane-necked, entangled in the gills of the jack 
. which in attempting to extricate himself, actually pulled the 
unfortunate person out of the boat. He was with difficulty 
dragged on shore, and the fish taken which was of prodigious 
size,'* 

Now, after this cautionary notice of ours, we do assert that 
any gentleman who goes to fish in crane-necks and disposes of 
bis legs overboard, with a gudgeon on the rowel, is not exactly 
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the person on whose life, were we agent to a companj, we 
should feel justified in effecting a policy of insurance. 

No. XV.— Page 72. 

** The red-deer, or stag, may be said to inhabit some of the 
forests of this county (Perthshire) in the most perfect state of 
nature and wildness ; cautious in the extreme, singularly jealous 
of the human form, and eluding with wonderful sagacity the 
wiles of the sportsman." — Darnel, 

" Things gradually continued thus to improve, in proportion 
as the face of the country became more cultivated, till animals 
of the chase were greatly reduced in number, so much so, that 
even the stag is but seldom seen in a state of nature in this 
country, decreasing as the sequestered places of its abode 
become fewer. They are now only to be met with in a state 
of unrestrained freedom in those extensive moors on the bor- 
ders of Cornwall and Devonshire, and in some places of die 
Highlands of Scotland, and the mountains of Kerry, in Ireland, 
in which last place they add greatly to the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the justly-celebrated Lake of Killarney, where they are 
pursued by hound aiyl horn." — Brown, 

No. XVL— Page 77. 

This gentleman's temporary sojourn with the fairies is gene- 
rally credited in Ballycroy. Why the gentlefolk, who are ac- 
counted scrupulous in selecting youth and beauty when they 
abduct mortals, should have pitched upon Shamus is unaccount- 
able. His charms are of the plainest order, and h^ had long 
passed his teens before the period of his being carried away. 
His own account of the transaction is but a confused one — and 
all I recollect of the particulars is, that he crossed to Tallaghap^ 
over an arm of the sea, on a gray horse, behind a little man 
dressed in green. Neither good nor evil resulted from this noo- 
tumal gallop of " the Stutterer," if we except a sound horse* 
whipping which he received from the priest, for attempting to 
abuse the credulity of the peasantry, by detailing the fairy reve^ 
in which he alleged that he participated. 

No XVII.— Page 88. 
Captain Brown places this animal in the class of ''domesek* 
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cated dogs xrhich hunt in packs or singly, principally by the eye, 
although sometimes by the scent/' 

** The Irish Greyhound. Cams Graius Hibemicus, — Rai/, 

** This is one of the largest of the canine race, with an air at 
once beautiful, striking, and majestic. He has been known to 
grow to the extraordinary height of four feet, although the ge- 
neral standard is about three feet. 

** In shape tlie Irish greyhound somewhat resembles the 
common greyhound, only that he is much larger, and more 
muscular in his formation, clumsy in all his different parts, and 
is <)uite unserviceable in hunting either the stag, fox, or hare. 
His cliief use in former times was in clearing the country of 
wolves and wild boars, for which his great size and strength 
peculiarly adapted him. 

" The colour of the Irish greyhound is a pale cinnamon or 
£iwn. His aspect is mild, and his diposition gentle and 
peaceable. It is said he is greatly an overmatch for either the 
mastiff or bull-dog ; and when he fights he generally seizes his 
antagonist by the back, and shakes him to death, which his 
great strength enables him to do with ease. 

" M. Buffon supposes the great Danish dog to be only a 
variety of the Irish greyhound ; and Mr. Pennant was of opi- 
nion that the French matin and the Albanian dog were also 
varieties of the same. 

** The Irish greyhound is now rarely to be met with, even in 
bis native countiy. 

** The Marquis of Sligo is among the few individuals who 
possess that fine anunal in a state of tolerable purity ; he keeps 
a number at Westport, in the county of Mayo, Irebnd, where 
there is a person employed to look after them. It is said that 
great care is necessary to preserve the breed, and keep them in 
good health. 

"Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq., one of the vice-presidents of 
the Linnsean Society, took the measure of one of the Marquis 
of Sligo's dogs, which was as follows : — * From the point of 
the nose to the tip of the tail, sixt^-one inches ; tail seventeen 
and a half inches long ; from the tip of the nose to the back 
part of ^e skull, ten inches ; from the back part of the skull 
to the beginning of the tail, thirty-three inches ; from the toe 
to the top of l^e fore shoulder, twenty-eight inches and a half j 
the length of the leg* sixteen inches ; from the point of the 
bind toes to the top of the hind shoulders, thirteen inches s 
from the point of the nose to the eve, four inches and a half; 
^ ears, six. inches kmg; round the widest part of the belly 
(about three indies from the fore legs), thirty-five inches; 
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twenty-six inches round the hind part, close to the hind legs ; 
the hair short and smooth ; the colour of some brown and 
white, of others black and white/ 

** They seemed ^ood-tempered animals, but from the accounts 
Mr. Lambert received, it is obvious that they must have degene- 
rated, particularly in point of size. 

** Dr. Goldsmith says he has seen a dozen of these dogs, and 
assures us the largest was about four feet high, and as tall as a 
calf of a year old.'* 

We are sorry to remark, that Captain Brown's statement, 
** that the Irish greyhound is still preserved by the Marquis of 
Sligo," &c. is totally unfounded. No dog of this descrip- 
tion has been for many years in the possession of the noble 
lord. In his father's time, there were, I believe, some be^ 
scendants of this splendid stock at Westport House — but for 
years they have been extinct. The present Marquis introduced 
some double-nosed boar-hounds into the country, which pos- 
sibly were mistaken for the Irish greyhound, although no 
animals could be more dissimilar in shape, courage, and do- 
cility. 

No. XVIII.- Page 93. 

" There is a certain limit to the sport of the angler, if con- 
tinuous fishing be adopted in the same pool. Every fish is in 
its turn made acquainted by diurnal habit with the artificial 
fly, and either taken or rendered cautious ; so that, in a river, 
fished much by one or two good anglers, many fish cannot be 
caught, except under peculiar circumstances of very windy, 
rainy, or cloudy weather, when many flies come on, or at 
night, or at the time the water is slightly coloured by a flood, 
or when fish change their haunts in consequence of a great 
inundation. In the Usk, in Monmouthshire, when it was very- 
full of fish in the best fishing-time, when the spring brown and 
dun flies were on the water; it was not usual for some excdlent • 
anglers, who composed a party of nine, and who fished in this 
river for ten continuous days, to catch more than two or di^ee 
fish each person. But one day, when the water was colout^ 
by a flood, in which case the artificial fly could not be dis* - 
tinguished by the fish from the natural fly, I caught tweWe dr ' 
fourteen of the same fish that had been in the habit of reftrsing < ' 
my flies for many days successively. This was in the eud^bf '^ 
March 1809, when the flies always come on the water witb 
great regularity, the blues in dark days, the browns in bright 
days, between twelve and two o'clock in the miiddle of the day. 
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In Hvers where the artificial fly has never been used, I believe 
all the fish will mistake good imitations for natural flies, and 
in their turn, to use an angler's phrase, * taste the steel ;' but 
even very imperfect imitations and coarse tackle, which are 
only successful at night or in turbid water, are suflBcient to 
render fish cautious/* — /Sir Humphry/ JOavy, 



No. XIX.— Page 95. 

" Much caution and judgment are requisite in excising the 
bitten part. I have known of failures where the parts were 
excised and afterwards cauterized ; but I am fully persuaded 
that this arose from want of sufficient attention to some of the 
minuter circumstances of the operation. The first requisite 
before the excision of the bitten part, is to wash not only the 
inside of the wound, but also the surrounding parts with great 
care ; for if this be neglected, and the poisonous saliva be not 
removed, in making the incision on each side of the wound, 
the sound portions through which they are made will be 
inoculated with the virus. The incisions should then be 
made, one on each side of the wound, forming an eclipsis, in 
those that will admit of it, which should be carried to such a 
depth as completely to remove the part; it should then be 
carefully examined if there be any part in the piece excised 
through which the dog's tooth appears to have passed, and in 
case there is, the excision should be carried deeper. In 
making the excisions, great attention should be paid to the 
, direction of the tooth, and if the knife should meet the wound 
made by the dog's tooth, I should consider it always necessary 
to recommence the operation with a clean knife, and this as 
often as the occurrence should take place ; for if we continue 
to use the same knife, which is likely to be contaminated in 
consequence of its entering the wounded parts, the operation 
may be rendered useless by the sound parts becoming inocu- 
lated with the canine virus. 

"For the purposes of ablution after excision, I generally 
employ the volatile alkali with water, for the following rea- 
sons :— 'That of the different alkalies, the volatile gives a greater 
fluidity to tlie saliva, and at the same time completely dissolves 
it I besides, it possesses another advantage, it may be used 
without much pain to the patient, from its being a less power- 
fuil caustic. Some attention also is necessary, even in cleaning 
the parts from the morbid saliva. 

*• There is another circumstance, of too much importance to 
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pass unnoticed, that is, employing frequentty clean sponge 
during the operation ; perhaps fresh lint will often answer the 
purpose, and may prevent the risk of using the sponge, whidi 
may have been contaminated with the virus. The wounds, 
after extirpation, should then be again freely washed with a 
weak solution of volatile alkali and dressed vnth simple dress- 
ing, or may be drawn together vnth adhesive plaster. 

" A variety of writers have recommended strongly the keep- 
ing open the wound, by stimulating applications, for some 
length of time ; but when the whole of the parts have been 
removed, which ought to be done without leaving the smallest 
portion behind, I cannot see what good can arise from so 
domg. 

•* There are, however, many parts of the body very uo- 
fevourable for extirpation, or where it cannot possibly be per- 
formed ; in such cases where they cannot be excised widi 
safety, the operation, except the mere removal of the ragged 
parts, should not be attempted, and other means should be 
resorted to, and the best, perhaps most efl&cacious remedy, b 
ablution. For this purpose I recommend a weak solution of 
volatile alkali, viz. — Of water four parts, of volatile alkaH 
one part. When stronger solutions are employed, the more 
solid parts become corroded, and the corroding liquor is very 
likely to hold the virus in solution. With the above, as it is 
fully capable of dissolving the saliva, the wounded parts 
should De first freely vra^ed, and injections with a syringjp 
be forcibly made into the wound, which should be persevered 
in for a considerable duration. After this, warm water may 
be used in place of the solution, in order to promote a flow^ 
of Mood, by which means any portion that might remain will 
be washed out by ablutions assiduously employed; and by 
the aid of a syringe the fluids may be directed with srefti force 
into the wound. It is to be hoped the patient wlu be C30ni- 
pletely freed from the canine virus, and consequent from 
the danger which usually follows when such preoBOlioiis are 
neglected. 

** Perhaps among the most popular remedies, nooe cam be 
more appropriate wan that reccMoomended by Uie late cokbwftc d 
Doctcw Percival ; he advised all persons,* the momefit ^ey 
received the bite of a rabid animal, to apply to the first spring 
brook^ pooly or ditch, and as water is genendly^: irkhnr ^otur 
reach, the wound may be eas% ekaased^tlHS^ miftjm to 
be ditigeatly perserered ia till a sari^on can b& praearedir — 
GUman, -i y '- * 
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No. XX.- Page 97. 

*' Although the indications of approaching rabies are gene- 
rally unequivocal, and loss of appetite, altered habits, and 
fixed melancholy will bespeak the existence of disease, in- 
stances are not unfrequent, where the dog has continued eating 
and drinking freely, many days after he has actually communi- 
cated the malady by bite. This is a fact of much importance," 
says Mr. Gilman, " as it points out the dangerous policy of - 
considering hydrophobia as a leading characteristic symptom of 
rabies." 

Dr. Clarke, of Nottingham, relates a case in that neighbour- 
hood, of a dog that was not suspected to labour under rabies 
until ten days after he had bitten an unfortunate man, who in 
six weeks after the bite died of hydrophobia. This dog ate 
and drank heartily, showed no signs of indisposition, hunted 
as usual, and occasionally went into a neighbour's house 
among children, without injuring any of them; but on the 
morning of the tenth day (that is, ten days after communicating 
the disease by the bite, and when he had no hydrophobia) he 
was seen snapping at every dog in the street, and was in con- 
sequence destroyed. 



No. XXI.— Page 99. 

Large birds should be carefully skinned, the head,. tail, and 
feet left entire ; the skin may then be either put into a vessel 
of spirits, or rubbed well on the inside with the following mix- 
ture:— One pound of salt, four ounces of alum, and two 
ounces of pepper pounded together. Small birds may be 
thus treated. Take out the entrails, open a passage to the 
brain, which should be scooped out through* the mouth, intro- 
duce into the cavilies of the skull and the whole body some of 
the above mixture, putting it also through the gullet and entire 
length of the neck. Hang the bird in a cool airy place, first 
by the feet, that the body may be impregnated by the salt, and 
amnrards by a thread throng the under mandible of the bill, 
liB it appe«rs to be a^feet, then expose it in the sun or near a 
file ; a&er it is well di^d, clean out what remains loose of the 
nixture, and fill the cavity of the body with wool, oakum, or 
any loft tubftanceii 

2 A 
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No. XXII.— Pi^ 101. 

^ If the night should he wet, prerions to the day of ^looting, 
you had better not attempt the hilk, for in dm case the grouse 
will not He. If yon should be out, and you find the hirlB 
erect their heads and ran, you may be certain that ^ey will not 
lay wdl during that day ; the only chance you hare htere^ is te 

Ersue them, running as iaU as you can, Wmch has been firanl 
experience to be uie only possible means of getting witfak 
t. But obsenre, there are two evils diat attend diis mdde 
of grousing : if you run, your dogs will do the same ; and to get 
wiwin ^ot you must keep 3rour eye on the birds while the^ 
are running, — take care you do not th^n get a &11> whi<^ yoa 
most likely will in uneven ground, and probably not only hoit 
jrourself, wad bend the gun, but as has been formerly o b s e rv ed , 
spoil your dogs." — TTiomhUl, 

Against running after grouse I uplift my voice. If they are 
wild and will not stand or sit, a commonplace oocurreDce in 
wet cold weather, I would recommend gentlemen to remain at 
home. If circumstances bring them to the moors, or they are 
particularly solicited (as I have often been) to procure birds^ 
let them depend on close marking, tie up every dog but t^ 
steadiest one, and quietly, patiently, and silently endeavour to 
come within range of their object. If the bird moves, then t^ 
ouUflank him is tne best chance. Take a considerable circuit, 
and the more apparent carelessness you show in striving to 
close with a wild grouse, the more likely you will be to suc- 
ceed. If the bird observes any hurry in the approach of the 
shooter, he will take alarm instantly, and au immediate fli^^ 
will show that he has been perfectly on the qui vive. 



No. XXIII.— Page 101. 

fWMmhrel, — Bewicks Le Petite Courlis, — Biiffbn.J 

^Tlie whimbrel is only about half the siie of the curfew^ 
which it very nearly resembles in shape, the colour of* In 
plumage, and manner of living. It is about seventeen ineliet 
m length, and twenty-nine in breadth, and weighs about Ibittw 
teen ounces. The bill is about three inches long^ the upper 
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mandible black, the under one pale red. The upper part of 
the head is black, divided in the middle of the crown by a 
white line from the brow to the hinder part : between the bill 
and eyes diere is a da^ish oblong spot : ^e sides of the head, 
neck, and breast, are of a pale brown, marked with narrow 
dark streaks pasnng downwards: the belly is of the same 
colour, but the dark streaks upon it are lai^;er ; a|>out the vent 
it is quite white. The lower part of the back is white ako^ 
the rump and tail feathers are barred with black and white ; 
the shafts of the quills are white, the outer webs totally blac^ 
but tlie inner ones marked with large white spots : the secondary 
quiUa are spotted in the same manner on both the inner and 
outer webs. The legs and feet are of the same shape and 
colour as those of the curlew." 

** The whimbrel is not so commonly seen on the sea-shoret 
of this country as the curlew ; it is also more retired and 
wild, ascending to the highest mountain heaths in spring and 
summer, to feed and rear its young." 



No. XXIV.—Page 105. 

The gunner is the common name given to the sea4fream by 
the fishermen on the western coast. They are found near tlie 
shore, in from five to fifteen fathom water,"where the bottom 
is foul and rocky. The gunners are pretty, but insipid fish, 
Mid in variety of colour difier from each other more than any 
species of the finny tribe I have met with. In size, thev 
seldom exceed three or four pounds ; but from the avidity with 
which they bite, they afibrd excellent amusement when the 
breeze is not suflSciently stiff to allow a take of mackerel and 
coal-fish. The bait generally used for gunners is a small 
crab, broken, and bound about the hook with a thread ; and 
two hooks affixed to a trap-stick, with a light leaden plummet, 
comprise the simple apparatus requisite for this kind of sea* 
fishing. 

No. XXV.— Page 108, 

** Now that I am speaking of pike, I may observe, that 
m^^^ which were rather numerous hereabout, were not unfre- 
queiitly seen to pounce on those fish whilst basking near the 
•ur&ce. It was said, however, that when the pike was very 
lacge, he had been kno^n to carry the eagle under water; 
wli^, irom tiie latter being unable to disengage his talons, he 
2 a2 
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was of cours0 droviied. lodeed^ Dr* Hellorborg, i^ medical 
eentkinan attached to the Uddeholtn establishment Wtieff^ I 
first visited Wermeland, vouched for this being ^e faci^'BI 
himself haviog once seen an enormous pike, with an eaglb4k£- 
tened to his back^^ying dead on a piece of ground whi(^b' hiM. 
been overflown, but from which the water had then retreated/^ 

'< Captain Eurenius also informed me, that he himself' tirii 
once an eye-witness to a similar occurrence. This was on thk 
Gotha river, and at no great distance from Wenersborg. Ih 
this instance, when the eagle first seized the pike, he w^ 
enabled to lift him a short distance into the air ; but th^ 
weight of the fish, together with its struggles, soon carriefl 
them back again to the water, under which for a while they 
both disappeared : presently, however, tlie eagle again came 
to the surface, uttering at the same time the most piercing 
cries, and making apparently every endeavour to extricate his 
talons, but all was in vain, and after a deal of strugghng, he was 
finally carried under the water. 

" Captain Eurenius said, moreover, that pike were occasionatfy 
taken alive with only the legs and talons of the eagle attached to 
their backs, the bodies of the bird having previously rotted off^ 
This if true, is a curious circumstance ; ror one would natural^ 
have supposed that the fish would have been unable to proctrte 
his food, and that he consequently must soon have perished. 

*' In corroboration of these stories, I may mention, that 
when I was in the Orkney Islands, a few years ago, I was told 
of the eagle striking turbot and other fish at sea, when similar 
results to what I have just stated occasionally took place. JiX 
that time, however, I confess, I was a little incredulous on the 
subject." — Lloyd, 

No. XXVI.— Page 117. 

'*Many of these stories have been founded upon die lotiiig- 
haired seal seen at a distance, others on the appearance of the 
common seal under particular circumstances of light and $hilile, 
and some on still more singular circumstances. A Wortliy 
baronet, remarkable for his benevolent views and active sjjift^it, 
has propagated a story of this kind, and he seems to claim fbr*tis 
native country the honour of possessing this extraorditiirV/iftii- 
mal ; but the mermaid of Caithness was certainly a ge'ntHem&D, 
who happened to be travelling on that wild shore, and l^o'^as 
seen bathing by some young ladies at so great a distance^, *tHat 
not only genus but gender was mistaken. I am acquainted with 
* Credat Jadseus ! 
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|)im, and have had the story {k)tn hid o^^ mouCh« He is « 
y^ung man fond of geological pursuits, and otie day in th^ 
paiddle of August, having ratigued and heated hhnself by climb* 
ing a rock to examine a particular appearance of gratrite, he gavt 
his clothes to his highland attendant, who v^as taking care of hit 
pony, and descended to the sea. The sun was just setting, and 
ne amused himself for some time .by swimming from rock to 
rock, and having long and undipped liair and no cap, he 
sometimes threw aside his locks, and wrung the water from 
them on the rocks. He happened the year after to be at Har- 
rowgate, and was sitting at table with two young ladies frcmi 
Caitnness, who were relating to a wondering audience the stoiy 
of the mermaid they had s^en which had already been published 
in the newspapers. They described her as ahe usually is de- 
scribed by poets, as a beautiful animal, with remarkably fair skin 
and long green hair. The young gentleman took the liberty, as 
most of the rest of the company did, to put a few questions to 
the elder of the two ladies, such as, on what day, and precisely 
where this singular phenomenon had appeared. She had noted 
down, not merely the day, but the hour and the minute, and 
produced a map of the place. Our bather referred to this jour- 
nal, and showed that a human animal was swimming in the 
very spot at that very time, who had some of the characters 
ascribed to the mermaid, but who laid no claim to others, 
particularly the green hair and fish's tail; but being ra- 
ther sallow in the face, was glad to have such testimony to 
the colour of his body beneath his garments.* — Sir Humphry 
Uavy, 

No. XXVII.— Page 123. 

I remember hearing this word used in a court of justice in a 
curious sense. A man was on trial, capitally indicted for mur- 
der. The chief witness on his examination detailed the leading 
incidents — his being awakened by cries for help — his rising, 
striking a light, opening his door, and finding a man dead upon 
. the threshold. ** And what did you do next, my friend ?** in- 
terrogated the Crown lawyer. "Why," replied the witness, 
, with amazing sarig frmd^ I called out, • Are any of ye there that 

J. Jcilt the boy f ^ J s, I'll give a thirteen to him who'll tell 

^ . me who it was that had the impudence to mtirder a man at my 

' ' ' No. XXVIII.— Page 149. 
Gunpowder is composed of very light charcoal, si|lphur. and 
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weQ-refined sahpetre. The pof#der tised by tpcMiMA ix^A6bb>^ 
mg game, is generalhr composed of six parts of ttltpetre; one ol 
^Huneoaly and ooe of stilphur ; but these propordoas, as vr^ as 
lim introduction of other ingredients^ and the sizes of the fprmSMS, 
are undonbtedlj Ttried by the diflfe ie nt mamtfrctorers m the 
composition of die powders of the same denominatioo» and are 
always kept profoundly secret* 

Tne matttiak are pbt into a wooden trough^ where tiiey are 

Cnd together, to render the contact of the nitrons and eof»> 
ible partides intimate and equal throu^toot the whole 
mass. The mixture is occasionally sprinkled with water» to 
fcrm an amalgam, which is afterwards gtanulated, and to pre* 
vent the finer pvtides of die sulphur and the charcoal from 
fiying off, which nauld necessarily aker the prop(Nrdon of tiie 
oomposition. The powder-makers employ more or less time 
in the operadon of grindin^in proportion to the quantity and 
ouality of the saltpetre. When they oonceiTe tiud the ingre- 
oients are properly mixed togedier, they from the paste form 
those Ittde grains, which being dried obtain the name of gw- 
powder. 

There are two general mediods of examining gunpowdef^ 
080 with regard to its purify, the other widi regard to its 
ttrengtk. 

Its ptirHy is known by laying two or three litde heaps near 
each Other upon white paper, and firing one of them. For if 
diis takes fire readily and the smoke rises upright, without 
leafing any dross or feculent matter behind* and without 
burning the paper, or firing the other heaps, it is esteemed a 
sign that the sulphur and nitre were well purified, that die 
coal was good^ and that the ingredients were thoroughly incop- 
porated together ; but if the other heaps also take fire at the 
same ttm^ it is presumed, that either common salt was mixed 
with the nitre, or diat the coal was not weH ground^ or ^e 
whole mass not well beat or mixed together, and if either the 
nitre or sulphur be not wdl purified the paper will be bladL or 
spotted. 

To determine the strength of powder, dry it perfectly and 
ascertain how many sheets of paper it will dnve the shot 
throu^ at the distance of ten or twelve yards. In this trial 
we should be careAil to employ the tame med that in each 
experiment — the quantity both (^ the ^ot and the powder being 
regulated by exact weight, otherwise we cannot, even in this 
experiment, arrive to ahy certainty in comparing the strengdi 
of different powders, or of the same piowder at different 
times. 

Mr. Daniel, in q»eaking of gunpowder, gives the HoEofRring 
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f^tj^foriocreasiDg its strength* We entirdy coincide in 
j|))s 9j)imon, that it is quite unnecessary to augment the force' 
ctf modem powder, and insert the directions for that purpose, 
J^er for the experimentalist than the sportsman. 
. " The following method of uacreasing the force of gunpowder 
one-third in proportion to its original goodness, was disco- 
Tered by a p^ician of Fogano, in Tuscany, whose name was 
Prancesco. To every pound of 'powder add four ounces d 
quidt4ime, fresh and well pulverized, let the whole be shaken 
until the mixture is perfect, and afterwards kept for use in a 
dose stopped vessel. To the chemists is left to decide, upon 
what prmciple the hme acts in strengthening the powder. 
The experiment is said to be certain. It is necessary to add. 
that the powder used in priming roiist be unmixed with lime. 
Without artificially augmenting the strength of gunpowder, 
that made by Messrs. Pigou and Andrews will be found excel- 
lent ; and it is to be feared, if a gentleman cannot kill with the 
above, no domical preparation will much assist his endear 
vours." 

The concluding observations are taken from a very dcver and 
ingenious work, published many years ago, and entitled " An 
Essay on Shooting." 

** towder ought to be kept very dry ; every degree of moia- 
tnre injures it. Good powder, however, does not readity ira- 
bibe moisture ; and, perhaps, there is no greater proof of the 
bad quality of powder, than its growing damp quickly when 
exposed to the air. This readiness to become moist, depends 
upon the saltpetre empk>yed in the composition not having 
been freed from the common salt it contains in its crude state, 
and which, in ccxisequence, has a very strong attraction for 
mitery partides. 

"Powder miy acquire a small degree of damjOTess, and be 
fteed from it again by drymg, without muda mjury to its quality 
But if the moisture is considerable, the saltpetre is dissolved, and 
the intimate mixture of the several ingredients thereby entirely 
destroyed. Drying powder with two great a heat also injures 
it ; for there is a degree of heat, which, although not sufficient 
to fire the powder, will yet dissipate the sulphur, and impair the 
composition by destroying the texture of the grains. The heat 
of the sun is, perhaps, the greatest it can with safety be exposed 
to, and, if properly managed, is suffident for the purpose ; when 
this cannot be had, the heat of a fire, regulated to the same de- 
gree, may be employed ; and for this end, a heated pewter plate 
is perhaps as good as any thing, because pewter retains so mode- 
rate a heat, that there can be little danger of spoiling the powder 
by producing the consequence before mentioned. 
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" It is observable tbat damjf powder produces a remarkable 
*fou]ness in the fowling-piece after firing, much beyond what 
ariies from an equal quantity of dry powder ; and this seems 
to arise from the diminution of the activity of the fire in the 
explosion. 

" Unless the sportsman is ver^ particular indeed in the mode 
of keeping his powder, we would recommend him always to air 
it and his flask before he takes the field. - t i 

** Flasks made of copper, or tin, are much better for keef^B^ 
powder in than those made of leather, or than small casks; 
the necks of these should be small and well stopped with 
cork." 

No. XXIX.— Page 149. 

'* Three ounces of black lead, half a pound of hog's lard, one 
quarter of an ounce of camphor, boiled upon a slow fire ; the 
gun-barrels to be rubbed with this, and> after three 4^s, wiped 
off with a linen cloth : twice in a winter will keep of the rust, 
which the salt water is otherwise sure to be continually bringing 
out from the iron." — Hawker. 

To protect guns from rust in the humid climate I have been 
latterly accustomed to, I found nothing answer well but strong 
mercurial ointment. On the western coast, oil, no matter how . 
good in quality, is useless, but for cleaning. — Those who are 
acquainted with the localities of that country know that tmrf 
is of trifling value. No limit is consequently placed upon 
its consumption; it is calculated only by the stack or the 
boatfidf mA hence more fuel was wasted in my lodge, thaa 
would supply three moderate houses. Yet so penetrating i 
is the damp from the ocean breeze, that the house-arms rust^i 
above the fireplaces, and the pistols I kept upon my table 
would spot if not frequently examined, and dry-rubbed with a 
flannel cloth. 
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No. I.— Page 161. 

*' In this pursuit (snipe-shooting), I sank more than once in 
a quagmire, where tlie Prince's whipper-in some years since 
was hesitating whether he should go to the assistance of some 
hounds, which had got an old stag at hay ; but on his master's 
asking him if he were afraid, he immediately dashed in, and 
sunk to rise no more ! It is indeed reported, that neither him- 
self nor his horse were ever found ; but the English groom told 
me they were got out, with much difficulty, some days after the 
accident had hap|)ened.'' — Thornton, vol. li. p. 1 13, 



No. II.— Page 162. 

This weapon, I believe, was almost confined to the West of 
Ireland, and at this time is rarely met with. Yet some ceo* 
turies back, it was as constantly born by the Milesians, as. the 
dirk in the Highlands, and the stiletto in Italy. All the le- 
gendaiy tales of blood usually employ it as the means of violence ; 
and old Antony sayg, that in his youth, the old people shuddered 
when they named it. I never saw but one ; it was a broad- 
bladed dagger, about fifteen inches long, of clumsy workmanship, 
and haftedwlth a piece of deer's horn. From the formidable 
figure the middoge cuts in ancient chronicles, the temper of the 
blade was supposed to be superior to any weapon forged in 
these degenerate days ; and I heard an old man assert that he 
had seen one, which, when held up and let fall perpendicularly 
but a few feet, would pierce through three half-crovm pieces — 
Credat Judisus ! — This interesting and valuable implement, a<> 
cording to his account, was lost " during the French," that is, 
a$ the period of the French invasion in 98. 
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No. III.— Page 160. 

BPANISH fiAaaSLS. 

Spamth barrels have always been held in great esteem^ as wdl 
on account of the qualtlj of the mm, wmch b ge^sraUy con- 
sidered the best in Europe, as because they possess Ae reputft* 
tion of being forged and bored more perfectly than any oUiem* 
It should be observed, however, that of the Spanish barreisi 
those only that are made in the ci^ital are accounted tuitf 
Taluable ; in consequence of which, a great many have been 
made at other pUu:^ in Catakxtia and Biscay* with the nainet 
and marks of the Madrid gunsmiths ; they are cdso counterfeited 
at I^ege, Ptrague, Munidb, Stc, aod a peisoB most be a good 
judge not to be deceived by these spurious barrels. 

** NoCwithstaikfeg diere have uways been eae^cot goB* 
aniths at M acbrid, yet the barrds whioi betr tiie bi^iesl poee^ 
and are most souritt after by tbc curious in tins day, aae these 
made by artisli wno have been dead for womm years ; thoedb 
perhaps this preference has no better ibuncbtion than the 
oomoKm prejwlice in fiivowr of things that are the fneductioBa 
of remote ages or distant countries. Majat^ km^u iq m ismimlis. 
Such are the barrels of Nicholas Biz, who was figunous at Madrid 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and died 1724* 
Those he made in the former part of ha life are most esteemed: 
The barrels of Juan Belen and Juan Fernandez, contemporaries 
of Nicholai 'Ski, are not less prized; and in FiaDoe aft ef 
IlKm sell for 1000 Mvies, or 431. 1 5«. sterling. Thoseof Dicge 
fiiqttibel, Akmzo Martines, Gabrtd Agora, Agostin Ov^ 
Mathias Varae, Luia Santos, Juan Santos, Fnmciseo Gandi^ 
f rancisco Targwone, Joseph Cano, and N. Zekya, all of tbem 
cddi>rated wM^meB, who soooeeded those almdy mcntiDited; 
in order of tiieir names, are also in great reqvest. 

«^ Of tiie artists now (1780) or lately fivinr at lliadrid» ifce 
most cdebnUed are, Fraaciseo Lopes, Salvador Cemnrro^ aai 
Miguel Z^varra, gussmidis to the king; isidmro Sokr aai 
Joan de Soto have also great reputation. The barvriaef f * 
living workmen sell for 300 French Bvres, or semewl 
than I9/» steriiag, wlych is the mice paid for those 
the king and the royal fiumly . Tbey are proved with a tiebie 
diarge of the best powder, and a quadruple one of swim er 
deer shot. At MaArid, mid tkKOugfa«mt all Spain, the aumm- 
facture of barrels is not, as in this and most onicr couotrtei^ « 
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separate branch of the gun-making business : but the same 
workmen make and finish every part of the piece. 

" After the barrels of Madrid, those of Bustindini and St. 
Olabe, at Placentia, in Biscay, and of Jean and Clement Pedro- 
esteva, Eudal Pons, and Martin Maiecbal, at Barcelona, are the 
most esteemed ; these usually sell in France for eighty Freneh 
Unesy or 81. lOf . steriing. 

^ Almoit all the barr^ made at Madrid are composed of the 
old shoes of hcnMS and mules, o^lected for the purposew Tb^ 
am aU welded longitudiDally ; but instead of being forged in Mie 
v^te or piece, as in other countries^ they are made» like the 
jSngli^ twitted barrels^ in ^yc or six detached prntions, which 
am afterwards welded one to the end of another, two of them 
farmhag the breedi, or reinforced part of the ba^eL We ma^ 
£baa woaat idea of the Tery great purity to which the iron it 
bRMigjht in the eoerse of tlie operatioii» when we are told» that 
to make a barrel, whidi, loo^ ftom the forge, weighs only six 
or seveft pounds, they emi^y a mass of mule shoe^iron, weighing 
ham forty to forty-4ipe pounds ; so that from thirtjMbur to 
thirty-eight pounds are lost ie the beatings and hammeringii 
it is made to undergo before it is forged intoa barrel. 

* # « e * 

^ NotwitlKtanduig die great rcpntation of the Spanish baiw 
xdfl^ however, thev are little used in France^ and still less na 
En^and ; tiieic awkward form, and their great length and weighty 
being strong ot^ections to them, especially since they hare be^oB 
to make their pieces so very ligfat and short in these countries. 
And from our own experience of the Spani^ barrels^ we are 
eoBvineed tisat the aridi^ with which they are sought after l^ 
some persons, and the extmyagant prices that are given §it 
them, proceed more ftom a fonded, than from any real Bapo* 
noitty they possess over those made in this country. 

# e « * « 

'^The Spaaush gunsmiths pique themselves upon the verj 
high polish they give to the inside of their banrdek We have 
aiieaay eiqpressed our doubts about tlie advantage derived from 
ibis; and ace stiUc^ opinion, that if abarrel is sojmootli as not 
to lead, it is better to take it as it comes ficom the haads of the 
na&uft^tumr, than to allow the gunsmith to {»actise any further 
Ofwcatioii upon it. In si:^poit of this opinicm, M. de Marcdles 
informs us, that he has seen a barrel rough from the borer; 
^UFOw a charge of shot deeper into a quire of paper, than 
another barrel that was highly polished within, althou^ the 
IcBgth, the bore, wod the charge were the sasse in b^h."— *- 
Ettm^ «ft ShaoHmg. 
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No. IV.—Page 168. 

The boukeSf in the mountain districts, are an interesting 
remnant of antiquity ; and refer evidently to that period whea 
Ireland was in its wild and unsettled state. They are simphr 
one or more temporary sheiiings, or huts» constructed with rude 
materials, in spots the most convenient for attending to thy^ 
cattle in the summer and autumn, when they are alloved tQ 
depasture on the mountains. 

According to the usual leases granted hy the landlord to the 
tenant in this wild country, villages in the lowlands, oit on th^ 
coast, liave a reserved right of pasturage on particular jportiooa 
of the adjacent hills : and in some cases the distance trom the 
tenant's hahitation to this mountain pasturage vrill exceed a 
dozen miles. Hence, it is impossible to pay the requisite at-» 
tention to the cattle, without residing on tne spot ; and a part 
of the family, generally the young girls, are detached to ^joiuse^ 
in the hills, and attend to the herding and milking of the cow^. 

These huts are always erected in lone and beautiful vaUe^^ 
generally on the bank of a rivulet, and placed beneath th^ 
shelter of a cliff. When the season closes, they are deserted upr. 
til the following year ; and a few hours' work sufKces to vend^^ 
them habitable when the returning summer obliges ^e ftir 
villagers to resume their wild and pastoral employment. v 

***** .,rt.>- 

" IrencBus, — I will begin, then, to count their customes. im 
the same order that I counted their nations ; and firM with the 
Scythian, or Scottish manners. Of the which there is on0 use 
among them to keep their cattle, and to live themsdh^osathet 
most part of the year in boolies, pasturing upon the monntttind^ 
and waste wild places ; and removing still to waste landes, 40i 
they have depastured the former. The which appertainetb plm 
to be the manner of the Scythians, as you may read in Olaus 
Magnus and John Bohemas, and yet is used amongst all the 
Tartarians and the people about the Caspian Sea, which are 
naturally Scythians, to live in herds, as they caU them^ tiUlbg 
the very same that the Irish boolies are, driving their iC^ttl^ 
continually with them, and feeding on their milke s^aul White 
meates. , ,v<ii\<\ ?ji\i 

"Eudoxiui, — What fault can you find with. thisj<cilMQdiei9l 
for though it may be an old Scythian use, yet it is}Vi^^^M> 
hoofefbl in this country of Iidand, whece feher^ >«re^cgreiti 
mountaines and waste deserts full of grasse, that the same 
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should be eaten downe and nourish many thousandes of cattle 
for the good of the whole realise, which cannot (methinks) 
well be any other way than by keeping these boolies there as 
you have shewed, 

" Iren, — But by this custom of booli/ing there grows in the 
ttitdn tkne many great enormities into that commonwealth. 
For first, if there be any outlawes, or loose people (as there are 
never without some), which live upon stealthe and spoyle, they 
are evermore succoured and finde reliefe only in these boolies 
being upon the waste places, whereas else they should be driven 
shortly to starve, or to come downe to the townes to seek re- 
liefe, where, by one mean or other, they would soone be caught. 
Besides, such stealthe of cattle as they make, they bring com- 
monly to those boulies, being upon the waste places, where 
they are readily received, and the thief harboured from danger 
of law or such officers as might light on him. Moreover, the 
people that thus live in those boulies, grow thereby the more 
barbarous, and live more licentiously than they could in townes, 
using what means they list, and practising what mischiefes and 
villany they will, either against the government there by their 
coniby nations, or against private men, whom they maligue by 
stealing their goods, or murdering themselves ; for there they 
thinke themselves half exempted from law and obedience, and 
after once tasted freedom, doe like a steere that hath been long 
dut of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after to come under 
rule againe. 

*' Eudoajiui.^-By your speech, Irenseus, I perceive more evil 
come by this use of boulies, than good by their grasing, and 
therefore it may well be reformed.** — p. ^5. 

# « « # # 

** For this keeping of cowes is of itself a very idle life, and a 
fit nurserie for a thiefe. For which cause (you remember) I 
^liked the Irish manner of keeping boolies in summer upon the 
mountaines, and living after that savage sort.** — Spenser's View, 

itm^ p. 110. 

No. v.— Page 194. 
'i-* ■ , .- ^ , 

; -Th^re is a strange coincidence between the master-otter of the 
Iiifthi 'and the Jungunus crocodile of the Javanese. 
^]^fWh«n she** (the female slave) " was desired to describe 
this paternal uncle, who, in so strange a shape, had taken up 
his dWtJltiig in the waiter, slie said hcwas not like other croco- 
diles,/ butrimtch handsomer; that his body was spotted, and 
Wr^nose i«ed?H«h»t he had braceiets of gqJA upon his feet» 
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and earriogi of the sane metal in hn eais* Mfr. -Banks bcaaii 
tibis tale of ndiculous fidsdwod padeotly to the eocl, and tbqi 
digmissed the girl, without reminding her diat a crocodile wiifa 
ears was as strange a monster as a dog with cloven feet. Somie 
time after this, a servant whom Mr. Banks had faired at Baitirvia, 
and who was the son of a Dutchman by a Javanese womai^ 
thought fit to acquaint his master that he had seen a crocodile 
of the same kind, which had also been seen bymanyothersy both 
Dutchmen and Malays ; that being veiy young, it was but two 
feet long, and had bracelets of gold upon its feet. ' "Diere la 119 
giving credit to these stories,' said Mr. Banks ; ' for I was told 
Vie other day that a crocodile had earrings ; and you know that 
could not be true, as crocodiles have no ears.' — ' Ah I Sir/ said 
the man, ' thc^e ntdara oran are not like other crocodiles ; tiupr 
have t^e toes upon each foot, a large tongue that fills thmr 
mouth, and ears also ; although, indeed, they are very smalL' ^ 

No. VI.— Page 195. 

While staying at a gentleman's house, I heard, when passii^ 
the porter's lodge, tha^ the gate-keqfier's cow was HI. As she 
was a fine animiQ, the loss would have been a serious one to th^ 
femily, and hence I became interested in her recovery. Fer 
several dajrs, however, the report to mjr inquiry was more unfiii- 
vourable, and at last the case was considered hopeless. 

The following morning as I rode past, I found the femily in 
deep distress. The cow, they said, could not live many hoim ; 
and the gate-keeper had gone off to fetch '' the charmer," ^1^ 
lived some ten miles distance. I reallpr sj^np^athized with the 
good woman. The loSs of eight or mne guineas to one in 
humble life is a serious calamity ; and from tlie appearance of 
the cow I concluded, though not particularly skilful, that the 
animal would not survive. 

That evening I strolled out after dinner. It was sweet moon-^ 
light, and I bent my steps to the gate-house to inquire if the 
cow still lived. 

The family were in great tribulation. *' The charmer had 
arrived — had seen the cow — had prepared herbs and^nostrumE^ 
and was performing some solitary ceremony at an adjacent 
spring-well, from which be had excluded every member of the 
femily in assisting." I was most curious to observe the incanta- 
tion, but was dissuaded by the gate-keeper, who implored me 
•* to give the conj urer fair play." . , ; . , ; j i 

In five minutes the charmer joined us— he said the \ 
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tt had one, but that he thought he could bring round the cotr. 
He then admioistered the ''unhallowed potion," and I leflt 
the lodge, expecting to hear next morning that tbe animal was 
defonct. 

Next day, **the bulletin was fevourablef* and **the charmct'' 
was in the act of receiving his reward. I looked at him : he 
was as squalid and heart-broken a wretch in appearance as ever 
bfod the earth. The cow still seemed weak, but <' the charmei'' 
spoke confidently of her recovery. When he left the lodge and 
turned hb steps homewards, I pulled up my horse and waited 
for him. He would rather have avoided an interview, but could 
not. " Well, fellow, you have humbugged that poor family, and 
persuaded them tliat the cow will recover?" — "I have told 
them truth," said .the charmer, coldly. — "And will your pro- 
phecy prove true ? " I asked, in a tone of scornful incredulity. 
—•'It win; said he; "but, God kelp me! this night FU pay 
dearly fir itT I looked at him — his ^e was agonized and ter- 
ror-stncken^ he crossed the fence, and disappeared. 

When I passed the gate-house on my return, the cow was 
evidently convalescent ; and in a few days she was perfectly 
well. 

I leave the solution of the mystery to the learned ; for in 
srach matters, as they say in Connaught — Neil an skeil a gau 
maun. 

No. VII.— Page 202. 

When the French, under Humbert, landed at Killala in the 
aqtumn of 1798, they brought with them a large quantity of 
arms and military dothing, to equip the numerous partisans 
they expected to have found in thf country. After the French 
general was defeated, and the insurrection had been put down, 
many of the guns which had been distributed among the pea^ 
santry were buried, or effectually concealed ; and they have been 
used in poaching and wild-fowl shooting to the present time. 
The French barrels are said to throw snot much better than 
those of English muskets. I have never seen their relative 
merits proven, but imagine that the superiority of the former is 
owing to their greater length. 



No. VIII.- Page 209. 

This phrase is used in Ireland to designate that useless and 
etemtd tribe, who are there the regular attaches of fauiilies of 
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aneient lineage. Nurses, fosterers, discharged senrants^ decayed 
sportsmen, and idlers of every sex, age, and ca^g, coBie uiKter 
^is description. 

There vms a higher class of nuisance under the tide of poor 
relations who formerly wandered over Connaught, and from the 
interminable ramifications of the old families, there were few 
houses into which these worthies had not a right of entree. The 
last one, I recollect when a boy, traversed the country upon a 
white pony, dressed in dingy black, and arrayed in a cocked- 
hat ; a certain number of houses were under annual requisidoDy 
and such was the influence of ancient custom, that none would 
venture to refuse this forced hospitality, although the man was 
latterly a sad bore. Some gentlemen, when their " loving cou- 
sin'* was expected, had his approach observed, and stopped him 
in the avenue with an excuse that the house was full, and a 
subsidy of a few euineas. The money was always acceptable— 
and whoever unluckily happened to be next number on the 
visiting list, was favoured with one week additional from my 
" Cousin Mac." 

" Mac,** with his brigadier wig and white pony, has gone the 
way of all flesh, and by travestying a line of Sir Walter Scott, 
one could add, 

** The last of all the bore* was he." 



No. IX.--Page 210. 

" As we approached the river, the dog started a large kanga- 
roo, and hunted it down upon the plain. This was a seasonable 
supply. We immediately commenced cooking ; cutting oiT 
some steaks, we Mruns them on a stick, and set them before 
the fire ; when one side was done, we turned the other : this is 
what they call a sttcker-up, and our manner of cooking them is 
called bush-fashion*^ — Struggles of an Emigrant. 



No. X.— Page 213. 

'* At this time the number of sick on boa^d aeooanted to 
forty, and the rest of the ship's company were in a very feeUe 
condition. Every individual had been sick, except the Mil- 
maker, an old man between seven^ and ei^ty years of 
age, and it is very remarkable, that this old man, durinc o«r 
stay at this place, was constantly drunk ereiy ^y.* — QmitM 
Voyage. 
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No. XI.— Page 215. 

The Mullet is the grand boundary of the wild peninsula of 
Erris, and separates it from the interior counties. It is used in 
a general sense to describe the district — " as within or without 
IheMuUeU 

No. XII.— Page 215. 

Northmen is a phrase not only applied to recent settlers 
from the north of Ireland, but even to families who have been 
located here for centuries. In point of fact, few of the tribes 
here are purely aboriginal; for Erris and Connemara being 
the Ultima Thule of the land, every wanderer for private and 
political of^nces fled to these havens of refuge, and in course 
of time amalgamated with the native proprietors of the soiL 
Hence to this day, their descendants are not unfrequently 
taunted with being novi homines; and when a delinquency b 
committed by one of these unhappy hybrids, an aboriginal will 
probably observe, " Sure, afler all, what could be expected from 
him, considering that his great great-grandfather was from the 
Northr 



No. XIII.— Page 217. 

BITTERN. 
BOQ-BUMP£B» BITTER BUM, OA MIRE DRT7M. 

(ArdeaSteUarUr-IAn. Le Butorr-Buf.) 

« The bittern is nearly as large as the common heron ; its legs 
are stronger, body more plump and fleshy, and its neck is more 
thickly clothed with feathers. The beak is strong at the base; 
straight, sharp on the edges, and gradually tapers to an acute 
poiot : the-u^er mandible is brown, the under inclining to 
green ; the mouth is wide, Ae gape extending beyond the eyes, 
;with a dusky patch at each angle— the irides are yellow. The 
crown of the head is somewhat depressed, and covered with long 
.black feathers ; the throat is yellowish white, the sides of the 
neck pak rust-colour variegated with black, in spotted, waved, 
2b 
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and narrow transyerse lines ; and on the fore-fiar^y ^Ue. gpo^v^ 
colour is whitish, and the feathers fall down in less brokeHk^^ln^ 
darker lengthened stripes. These neck feathers, which it can raise 
and depress at pleasure, are long and loose, and inclining back- 
ward, cover the neck b^ind ; those below them on the breast 
to the thighs, are streaked lengthwise with black, edged with 
yellowish white : the thighs, beUy, and vent, are of a dull, pale 
yellow, clouded with dingy brown. The plumage on the bac;k 
and wings is marked with black zigzag lines, bars, and streaky 
upon a ground shaded with rustrcolour and yellow. The bas^ 
tard vin^ greater coverts, and quills, are brown, barred with 
black. The tail, which consists only of ten fealiiers, is very 
short : the legs are of a pale green, bare a little above the knees j 
the claws, particularly those on the hind toes, are long an4 
sharo, the middle one serrated. 

" The female is less tlian the male : her plumage is darkei^ 
and the feathers on her head, breast, and neck, are shorter, and, 
the colours not so distinctly marked. She makes an artless nea^ 
composed chiefly of the withered stalks and leaves of the high 
coarse herbage in the midst of which it is placed, and lays from 
fonr to six eggs of a greenish- white colour. 

'< The bittern is a shy, solitary bird ; it is never seen on the 
wing in the day-time, but sits commonly with the head erect, hid 
among the reeds and rushes in the marshes, where it always takes 
up its abode, and from whence it will not stir, unless it is dia* 
turbed by the sportsman. When it changes its haunts, it ire* 
moves in the dusk of the evening, and then, rising in a spdnd 
direction, soars to a vast height. It flies in the same hewvy 
manner as the heron, and might be mistaken for that bin£ 
were .it not for the singularly resounding cry which it uttera 
from time to time while on the wing ; but this cry is feeble^ 
when compared to the hollow booming noise which it makes 
during the night-time, in the breeding season, from its swampy 
retreats. 

" The bittern, when attacked by the buzzard, or other birds oC 
prey, defends itself with great courage, and generally beats otf 
sucn assailants ; neither does it betray any symptoms of fear 
when wounded by the sportsman, but eyes him with a keen unr 
daunted look, and when driven to extremity, will attack bin^ 
with the utmost vigour; wounding bis legs, or aiming at his eye% 
with its sharp and piercing bill. It was formerly held in much 
estimation at the tables of die great, and is again recovering its 
credit as a fashionable dish. 

" This bird lives upon the same water animals as the heron^ 
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fot which it patiently watches, unmoved, for hours together.*— 



No. XIV.— Page 222. 

Wild Cat, — '* The ferus, or wild cat, is three or four times as 
large as the house cat ; the head larger and the face flatter. The 
teeth and claws are tremendous ; its muscles very strong, as heing 
formed by rapine; the tail is of moderate length, but very thick, 
marked with alternate bars of black and white, the end alwa}'s 
black ; the hips and hind parts of the lower joints of the legs 
are always black ; the fur is very soft and fine. The gene- 
general colour of these animals is of a yellowish-white, mixed 
with a deep grey ; these colours, though they appear at first 
sight confusedly blended together, yet on a close inspection will 
be found to be disposed like the streaks on the skin of a tiger, 
pointing form the back downwards, rising from a black list 
tlmt runs from the head along the middle of the back to the 
tail. 

" This animal with us may be called the British Ti^er. It is 
the fiercest and most destructive beast we have j making dread- 
ful havoc among our poultry, lambs, and kids. It inhabits the 
most mountainous and woody parts of these islands, living 
mostly in trees, and feeding only by night. It multiplies as 
fast as our common cats *, and often the females of the latter 
will quit their domestic mates, and return home pregnant by 
the former. 

** They are taken either in traps or by shooting them ; in the 
latter case it is very dangerous only to wound them ; for they 
will attack the person who injured them, and have strength 
enough to be no despicable enemy. Wild cats were formerly 
reckoned among the beasts of chase ; as appears by the charter 
of Richard II. to the Abbot of Peterborough, givmg him leave 
to hunt the hare, fox, and wild cat. The use of the fur was in 
lining of robes ; but it was esteemed not of the most luxurious 
kind J for it was ordained, " that no abbess or nun should use 
more costly apparel than such as is made of lambs,or cats* skins." 
In much earlier times, it was also the object of the sportsman's 
diversion." — Encyclopedia Britanmca, - 



No. XV.— Page 231. 

The Pale was the line of demarkation drawn by the English 
2b2 
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Mttlen between their acquired possessions and the remotef dis* 
tricts, which were still permitted to remain with the ancient 

froprietors. As this boundary was the '* debatable land" of 
relandy it was the sifene of constant raid and skirmish ; and 
the locale of many a wild tradition is placed beside this danger- 
ous border. 



No. XVL—Page 256. 

MAXIMS OF FISHING. 

The following hints are really quaint and useful. 

'* Do not imagine that, because a fish does not instantly dart 
off on first seeing you, he is the less aware of your presence ; he 
almost always on such occasions ceases to feed, and pays you 
the compliment of devoting his whole attention to you, whilst 
he is preparing for a start whenever the appreheiuled danger 
becomes sufficiently imminent. 

" If you pass your fly neatly and well three times over a tront, 
and he refuses it, do not wait any longer for him ; you may be 
sure he has seen the line of invitation which you have sent over 
the water to him, and does not intend to come. 

** Remember that, in whipping with the artificial fly, it must 
have tune when you have drawn it out of the water to make the 
whole circuit, and to be at one time straight behind you, before 
it can be driven out straight before you. If you give it the for- 
ward impulse too soon, you will hear a crack : take this as a hint 
that your fly is gone to grass. 

^ It appears to me that, in whipping with an artificial By, 
liiete are only two cases in which a nsh taking the fly will infiu- 
libly hook himself without your assistance, viz. : — ist, when 
your fly first touches the water at the end of a strai^t linev— 
SdOf when you are drawing out your fly for a new throw. In all 
other cases, it is necessary that, in order to hook him when he 
has taken the fly, you should do sometfamg with your wrist 
which is not easy to describe. 

'< If your Ime should fall loose and water into the wavy, it will 
dther firig^ten away the fish, or he will take the fly into hia 
mouth, without &stenii^ himself; and when he finds that it does 
not answer his purpose, he will spit it out again before it has 
answered yours. 

" Never mind what they of the old school say about ' playing 
him till he is tired. Much valuable time, and many a ^ood fish, 
mfty be lost by this antiquated proceeding. Put him into your 
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basket as soon as i/ou can. Every thing depends on the 
manner in which you commence your acquaintance with him. 
If you can at first prevail upon him to walk a little way down 
the stream with you, you will have no difficulty afterwards in 
persuading him to let you have the pleasure of seeing him at 
dinner. 

"Do not leave off fishing early in the evening, because, 
your friends are tired. After a bright day, the largest fish are 
to be caught by whipping between sunset and dark. Even, 
however, in these precious moments, you will not have good 

rrt, if you continue throwing after you have whipped your 
off. Pay attention to this ; and, it you have any doubt 
after dusk, vou may easily ascertain the point, by drawing the 
end of the hne quickly through your hand, particularly if you do 
not wear gloves. 

" When you have got hold of a good fish which is not very 
tractable, if you are married, gentle reader, think of your wife, 
who, like the fish, is united to you by very tender ties, which 
can only end with her death, or her going into weeds. If you 
are single, the loss of the fish, when you thought the prize your 
own, may remind you of some more serious disappointment.*— 
Jesses Gleanings m Natural History, 



NoXVIL— Page271. 

This once celebrated mansion is immortalized in the old 
ballad, called " Bumper Squire Jones,** which chronicles the 

?rincely hospitalities of that puissant and hard-headed family, 
like "the Kilruddery Foxchase," it was a mighty favourite with 
the stout old sportsmen in those merry days. More popular 
airs have caused these popular and soul-stirring lyrics to be 
disused, and, like those whose feats they recounted, they are 
now almost forgotten. 



No. XVIII.— Page 292. 

** Thus, after a siege of six months and twenty days, the city 
of Baza surrendered, on the 14th of December, 1489, the fes- 
tival of the glorious Santa Barbara ; who is said' in the Catholic 
calendar to preside over thunder and lightning, fire and gtin- 
powder, and all kind of combustible explosions." — Chronicle of 
the Conquest of Grenada, 
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No. XIX.— Page 293- 

CLAKIS, OB TRSB GOOSE. 

(Awu EryUiropus^ — Buff. La Bemaoiey-^JJn.J 

** The barnacle weighs about five pounds, and measures more 
than two feet in length, and nearly four and a half in breadth. 
The bill, from the tip to the comers of the mouth, is scarcely 
an inch and a half long, black, and crossed with a pale reddisn 
ttreak on each side ; a narrow black line passes from the bill to 
the eyes, the irides of which are brown : the head is small, and 
as &r as the crown, together with the cheeks and throat, white ; 
the rest of the head and neck, to the breast and shouldeis, is 
black. The upper part of the plumage is prettily marbled or 
barred with blue, gray, black, and white ; the feathers of the 
back are black, edged with white, and those of the wing coFert» 
and sapulars blue gray, bordered with black near the margiuSi 
and edged with white ; the quills black, edged a little way front 
the ti^s with blue gray; the under parts and tail coverts, -white ; 
the thighs are marked with dusky lines or spots, and are hlack 
near the knees ; the tail is black, and five inches and a ha^ 
long ; the legs and feet are dusky, very thick and short, anor 
have a stumpy appearance, 

** In severe winters, these birds are not uncommon in thift 
Idngdom, particularly on the northern and western parts, where^ 
however, they remain onl^ a short time, but depart early in the 
spring to tlieir northern wilds, to breed and spend the sunuaer.". 
— Bewick. 

No. XX.— Page 295. 

" WUd geese are very destructive to the growing com in the 
fields where they happen to halt in their migratory excursion,' 
In some countries they are caught at those seasons in long nets, 
resembling those used for catching larks. To these nets the 
wild geese are decoyed by tame ones placed there for that pur-* 
pose. Many other schemes are contrived to take these waxy 
birds ; but as they feed only in the day-time, und betajs:e theoi* 
selves to the water at nisht, the fowler must exert his njtmost- 
care and ingenuity in order to accomplish his ends ; all must he^ 
planned in the dark, and every trace of suspiciop,i:emaved>fj;^,nQt' 
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thing can exceed the vigilant circumspection and acute ear of the 
sentinel, who, placed on some eminence, with outstretched neck 
surveys every thing that moves witliin the circle of the centre 
on which he takes his stand ; and the instant he sounds the 
alarm, the whole flock betakej themselves to flight." — Anon, 

The time that wild geese feed in this country is by night, 
and particularly during moonlight. I have never known them 
either netted or decoyed : and all the shooter has to rely upon is 
patience and a long barrel. 

No. XXI.— Page 295. 

fAnas CygnusferuSf—IAn . Le Cygne sauvage, — Bvff,) 

" The vnid swan measures five feet in length, and above seven 
in breadth, and weighs from thirteen to sixteen pounds. The 
bill is three inches long, of a yellowish white from the case to 
the middle, and thenee to the tip black; the bare space from 
the bill over the eye and eyelids is yellow ; the whole plumage in 
adult birds is of a pure white, and, next to the skin, they are 
<^thed with a thick fine down ; the legs are black. 

" This species generally keeps together in small flocks or 
ffunilies, except in the pairing season, and at the setting in of 
winter. At the latter period they assemble in immense multi- 
tudes, particularly on the large rivers and lakes of the thinly 
inhabited northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America ; but 
when the extremity of the weather threatens to become insup- 
portable, in order to shun the gathering storm, they shape their 
course high in air, in divided and diminished numbers, in 
search of milder climates. In such seasons they are most com- 
monly seen in various parts of the British isles, and in other 
more southern countries of Europe. The same is observed of 
them in the North American States. They do not, however, 
remain longer than till the approach of the spring, when thw 
again retire northward to the Arctic regions to breed. A 
few,* indeed, drop short, and perform that ofi&oe by the way, 
for they are known to breed in some of the Hebrides, the 
Orkney, Shetland, and other solitanr isles; but these are hardly 
worth notice : the great bodies of them are met with in the 
Wge rivers and lakes near Hudson's Bay, and those of Kam- 
scliatka, Lapland, and Iceland. They are said to return to 
th^ latter pbce in flocks of about a hundred at a time in the 
si^iii^, and also to pour in upon that island from the north, 
ifr heaVly the same manner, on their way south?#ard in the 
autumn "r — Bewick. 
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No. XXIL— Page 295. 

PINTAIL DUCK. 
8EA«PHEASANT, CRACKER, WINTER DUCK. 

(Anas acuta, — Lm, Le Canard, ^ longue queues— B^,) 

** This handsome-looking bird is twenty-eight inches in 
length, and thirty-eight in breadth, and weighs about twenty- 
four ounces. The bill is rather long, black in the middle, and 
blue on the edges ; tlie irides reddish ; the head and throat 
are of a rusty brown, nottled with small dark spots, and tinged 
behind the ears with purple ; the nape and upper part of the 
neck are dusky, margined by a narrow white hne, which runs 
down on each side, and falling into a broader stripe of the 
same colour, extends itself on the forepart as far as the breast ; 
die rest of the neck, the breast, and the upper part of the bacl^ 
are elegantly pencilled with black and white waved lines ; the 
lower back and sides of the body are undulated in the same 
manner, but with lines more freckled, less distinct, and paler ; 
the scapulars are long and pointed, each feather black down 
the middle, with white edges ; the coverts of the wings are 
asb-brown, tipped with dull orange ; below these the wing is 
obhquely crossed by the beauty-spot of glossy brown purple 

geen, with a lower border of black and white : this spangle is 
rmed by the outer webs and tips of the middle quills ; the 
rest of the quills are dusky. AH the tail feathers are of a 
brown ash-colour, with pale edges, except the two middle onefl^ 
which are black, shghtly glossed with green, considerably longer 
than the others, and end in a point ; the belly and sides of the 
vent are white ) under tail coverts black ; legs and feet srnaU^ 
and of a lead colour.** — Laiham. 

No. XXIII.— Pige 2d5. 

THE GOLDEN-ETE. 

(Anoi Clangula, — Lm* Le Garrot, — B^.) 

The weight of this species varies from tweaty-six ounces to 
two pounds. The length is nineteen inches, and the breulth. 
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thirty- one. The bill is bluish black, short, thick, and elevated 
at the base ; the head large, slightly crested, and black, or 
rather of a glossy bottle-green, with violet reflections ; a large 
white spot is placed on the space on each side between the 
corners of the mouth and the eyes, the irides of which are of a 
golden yellow ; the throat, and a small portion of the upper 
part of the neck, are of a sooty or velvet black; the lower, to 
the shoulders, the breast, bell^, and vent, white ; but some of 
the side feathers, and those which cover the thighs, are tipped 
with black ; the scapulars white aiMi deep black ; of the latter 
colour are also the adjoining long tertial feathers, and those on 
the greater part of the back ; the first fourteen primary quills, 
with all the outside edge of the wing, including the ridge and 
a portion of the coverts, are brownish black ; the middle pctft 
of the wing is white, crossed by a barrow black stripe, which 
is formed by the tips of the lesser coverts: tail dark hoary 
brown ; legs short, of a reddish yellow colour, with the wete 
dusky; the inner and hinder toes are furnished with lateral 
webs ; on the latter, these webs are large and flapped. Wil- 
loughby says, " the windpipe hath a labyrinth at the divarica*- 
tion, and besides, above swells out into a belly, or pufl-like 
cayity." 

" These birds do not congregate in large flocks, nor are they 
numerous on the British shores, or on the lakes in the interior* 
They are late in taking their departure northward in the spring 
the specimens before mentioned being shot in April. In their 
flight they make the air whistle vnth the vigorous quick strokes 
of their wings ; they are excellent divers, and seldom set foot 
on the shore, upon which, it is said, they walk with great ap- 
parent difficulty, and, except in the breeding season, only 
repair to it for the purpose of taking their repose. 

" The attempts which were made by M. Baillon to domesti-* 
cate these birds, he informs the Count de Buffbn, quite failed 
of success." — Bewick, 

No. XXIV.— Page 295. 

WIGSON. 
VTBEWERj WHIM, OR PilNDLED WHEW. 

fAneu Penelopef^Jjnu Le Canard nffieuT, — Buff,) 

<* This is nearly of the same size as the gadwaU, weighing 
genemlly about twenty-4hree onnces^ and measuring nearly 
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twenty haches in length, and two feet three in bVeidth.' f\^ 
bill is an inch and a half long, narrow, and serrated oh tfai? 
inner edges : the upper mandible is of a dark lead-colour tipp^ 
wHh black. The crown of the head, which is very high and 
narrow^ is of a cream-colour, with a small spot of the ^ame 
under each eye ; the rest of the head, the necK and die breast, 
are bright rufiis chestnut, obscurely freckled on the head with 
black spots, and darkest on the chin and throat, whic^ aire 
tinged with a vinous colour i a band, composed of beautifiilfy 
weaved, or indented narrow ash-brown and white lines, sepa- 
rates the breast and neck : the back and scapulars are marked 
with similar feathers, as are also the sides of the body under 
the wings, even as low as the thighs, but there they are paler ; 
the belly to the vent is white ; the ridge of the wing, and ad- 
joining coverts, are dusky ash-brown ; the greater coverts brown, 
edged with white (in some specimens wholly white), and tipped 
with black, which forms an upper border to the changeable 
green beauty-spots of the wings, which is also bordered on the 
under side by another stripe, formed by the deep velvet blade 
tips of the secondary quills : the exterior web of the adf oihing 
quills are white ; and those next the back, which are very lonK 
are of a deep brown (in some specimens a deep black), e^gra 
with yellowish white ; the greater quills are brown ; the vent 
and upper tail coverts black. 

" Wigeons commonly fly in small flocks during the night, and 
may be known from others by their whistling note while ibtf 
are on the wing. They are easily domesticated in places where 
there is plenty of water -, and are much admired for their beauty, 
sprightly look, and busy frolicsome manners." — Bewick, 



No; XXV.— Page 295. 

TEAL. 

fAnai Crecca^ — Lin, La petite Sarcellei-^Buff,) 

" This beautiful little duck seldom exceeds eleven ouhde^in 
weight, or measures more, stretched out, than fourteen indle^^ 
and a half in length, and twenty-thre<i and a half in bri^di. '^'^* 

•* The bill is a dark lead-colour tipped with black ; iridfeg^pallei; 
hazel ; a glossy bottle-green patch, eaged on the upper Side wjifi? 
pale brown, and beneath with cream-coloured white, 'cov*r^^d4^* 
eye, and extends to the nape of the neck ; the rest-df "th^hdWl^ 
and the upper part of th# neck, are of a deep f^^'^AMliftui^^ 
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daricest on the fojrebead, and freckled on thee hin and about the 
eyes with cream-coloured ^ots ; the hinder part of the neck, 
toe shoulders, part of the scapulars, sides under the wuigs, and 
lower belly towards the vent, are elegantly pencilled with black, 
ash-brown, and white transverse waved lines ; the breast greatly 
resembling the beautifully-spotted appearance of an India-sheU, 
is of a pale brown, or reddisn yellow, and each fester is tipped 
with a roundish heart-shaped black spot i the belly is a cream- 
coloured whit^ ; back and rump brown, each feather edged with 
a paler colour; vent black; the primary quills, lesser and 
greater coverts, are brown ; the last deeply tipped with white, 
which forms a bar across the wings ; the first six of the secon- 
dary quills are of a fine velvet black ; those next to them, 
towards tlie scapulars, are of a most resplendent glossy green, 
and both are tipped with white, forming the divided back and 
green bar, or beauty spot of the wings. 

** The tail consists of fourteen feathers, of a hoary-brown colour, 
with pale edges ; the legs and feet are of a dirty lead colour. 
The female, which is less than the male, is prettily freckled 
about the head and neck with brown and white. She has not 
the green patch behind the eyes, but a brown streak there, 
which extends itself to the nape of the neck ; the crown of the 
head is dark brown j the upper mandible yellow on the edges, 
olive green on the sides, and olive brown on tlie ridge ; nail 
black, and the under bill yellow; breast, belly, and vent glossy 
yellowish- white, spotted on the latter parts with brown ; the 
upper plumage is dark brown, each feather bordered with rusty 
brown, and edged with gray ; the wings and legs nearly the same 
as those of the male. 

'^The teal is common in England in the winter months, but it 
is uncertain whether or not they remain throughout the year to 
breed, as is the case in France. The female makes a large nest, 
composed of soft dried grasses (and it is said the pith of rushes), 
lined with feathers, cunningly concealed in a hole among the 
roots of reeds and bulrushes near the edge of the water ; and 
some assert that it rests on the surface of the water, so as to rise 
and fall with it. The eggs are of tlie size of those of a pigeon, six 
01 seven in number, and of a dull white colour, marked with 
small brownish spots ; but it appears that they sometimes lay 
ten or twelve eggs, for Bufibn remarks that that number of 
young are seen in clusters on the pools, feeding on cresses, wild 
chervil, &c.,.and no doubt as they grow up they feed, like other 
dncks. on the various seeds, grasses, and water-plants, as well as 
tij^on the smfd^r aniipated beings with which all stagnant watery 
are , s^, al^ui^^P^y stored. The teal is highly esteemed for the. 
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escellent flavoar of its flesh ; it is known to breed, and remain 
throughout the year, in varions temperate climates of the worl<^ 
and is met with as far northward as Iceland in the summer."-^- 
Betmck. 

Of all the prizes that a wildfowl-shooter could wish to meet 
with, a flock of teal is the very first. Independently of their 
beins by far ^e best birds of the whole Anas tribe, they are so 
mneD easier of access, and require such a slight blow, that no 
Blatter whether you are prepared for wildfowl, partridges, <M 
mipes, you may, at most times, with very little trouble, contrive 
to get near them ; and this being once done, you have only to 
shoot straight to be pretty sure of killing. 

I have seen teal '* duck the flash," though never but once^ 
and then I had rather a slow-shooting gun. 

•* If you spring a teal, he will not soar up, and leave the 
country, like a wild duck, but most probably keep along the 
brook, like a sharp-flying woodcock, and then drop suddenly 
down ; but you must keep your eye on the place, as he is very 
apt to eet up again, and fly to another before he will quietly set- 
tle. He will frequently, too, swim down the stream the monaezrt 
after he drops, so that if you do not cast your eye quickly that 
way, instead of continuing to look for him in one spot, he will 
probably catch sight of you, and fly up while your attention is 
directed to the wrong place. If tb© brook in which you find 
him is obscured by many trees, you had better direct your fol- 
lower to make a large circle, and. get ahead of and watch him, 
in case he ^ould slily skim away down the brook, and by this 
means escape from you altogether. You should avoid firing at 
random, as this may drive him quite away from your beat— 
Hawken 

No. XXVI.— Page 298. 

COMMON SNIPE. 

{Snipe or ffeather-bleaier, Scdlopax BaUmago^-^lAn, La 
Becassine, — Buff,) 

The common snipe is generally about four ounces in weighty 
and measures twelve inches in length, and fourteen in breaddi. 
The bill is nearly three inches long ; in some pale brown, ii| 
others greenish-yellow, rather flat and dark at the dip, and veiy 
smooth in the living bird ; but it ^on becomes dimpled, like tl^ 
end of a thimble, after the bird is dead : the head is divided 
lengthwise by three reddish or rusty white lines, and two <rf 
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black ; one of the former passes along the middle of the Grown, 
and one above each eye ; a darkish mark is extended from tbs 
comers of the mouth nearly to each eye and the auriculars, 
from spots of the same colour ; the chin and fore-part of the 
neck are yellowish-wliite, the former plain, the latter spotted 
with brown. The scapulars are elegantly striped lengthwise on 
one web, and barred on the other with black [anfl yellow; the 
quills are dusky, the edge of the primaries, and tips of the s^ 
condariesy white ^ those next to the back barred with blade, and 
pale rufous : the breast and belly are whits ; the tail coverts are 
of a reddish-brown, and so long as to cover the greater part of it^ 
the tail consists of fourteen feathers, the webs of which, as ^ as 
they are concealed by the coverts, are dusky, thence downward 
tawny or rusty orange, and irregularly marked or crossed with 
black. The tip is commonly of a pale reddish-yellow, but in 
some specimens nearly white ; the legs are pale green. 

The common residence of the snipe is in small bogs, or wet 
grounds, where it is almost constantly digging and nibbling in 
the soft mud, in search of its food, which consists chiefly of a 
very small kind of red transparent worm, about half an inch 
long ; it is said also to eat slugs, and the insects and grubs, of 
various kinds, which breed in great abundance in those slimy 
stagnant places. In these retreats, when undisturbed, the snipe 
walks leisurely, with its head erect, and at short intervals keeps 
moving the tail. But in this state of tranquillity it is very 
rarely to be seen, as it is extremely watchful, and perceives tlie 
sportsman or his dog at a great distance, and instantly conceals 
itself among the variegated withered herbage so similar in 
appearance to its own plumage, that it is almost impossible to 
discover it while squatted motionless in its seat : it seldom, 
however, waits the near approadi of any person, particularly in 
open weather, but commonly springs and takes flight at a dis- 
tance bevond the reach of the gun. When first disturbed, it 
utters a kind of feeble whistle, and generally flies against the 
wind, turning niml^ in a zigzag direction for two or three 
hundred paces, and sometimes soarme almost out of sight ; its 
note is then something like the bleating of a goat, but 10 
changed to a singular humming or drumming noise, uttered in 
its descent. 

From its vigilance and manner of flying, it is one of the 
most difficult birds to shoot Some sportsmen can imitate thenr 
cries, and by that means draw them within reach of their 
shot; others of a less honourable description, prefer the 
more certain and less laborious method of catching them in 
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tlM night by a springe, like that which is ^Q9dd fbi* th^^/^ci^ 
cook. ,....' •!.-,. -f. '-^d 

Tiie snipe ib migiotorf, and is met with in all c^emntries^ t ' ^iltti 
the woodcock it shunv the extremes of heat and c^d'"l^ 
keeping npon the bleak moors in summed, and deekin^ ^tM 
•belter of the Tsdleys in winter. In serere fVosts and sidiifttt df 
«M)w, drtren by extremity of tiie weadier, snlp^' seek' -the 
unfrozen boggy place8> runners from springs, or anyt^pen'strietuti^ 
let of water, and they are sure to be U)und, often in cdnsiderable 
numbers^ in these places, where they sometimes sit till nearly 
trodden upon before they will take their flight. 

Although it is well known that numbers of snipes leaT^ Great 
Bikain in the spring, and return in the autumn, yet k is ec^usQ^ 
well ascertainea that many constant^ remain, and breed in va* 
rious parts of the country, for theif nests and young ones have 
been so often found as to leave no doubt of this ract. The female 
makes her nest in the most retired and inaccessible part of tb^ 
morass, generally under the stump of an alder or wnlow ; it 6 
composed of withered grass and a few feathers ; her eggs, four 
or five in number, are of an oblong shape, and of a greenish co- 
lour, with rusty spots ; the young ones run off soon after they 
are freed from the shell, but they are attended by the parent 
birds until their bills have acquired a sufficient ^rmness to 
enable them to provide for themselves. 

The snipe is a very fat bird, but its fat does not cloy, and very 
rarely disagrees even with the 'weakest stomach. It is much 
esteemed as a delicious and well-flavoured dish» and is cooked in 
^e same manner as the woodcock. 



' No. XXVII.— Pages 298, 299. 

" Upon the Stnsex coast, woodcocks have been seen at theilf' 
first dropping in considerable numbers in the churchyard, arid 
even in the streets of Rye, but during the night, the usQd] 
time of their flying, they removed fkrther inland, and di^^ 
persed. At their first coming on that coast, they are commdfifl^ 
poor, as if wasted by their long journey, and are sometiii^i^Y 
scurfy, though not so much as before their return in the s^ricigr. 
and it is remarkable, that when the woodcock fh«t arriVi^; p^' 
taste of its flesh, is quite different from what it is afterwahii i ' ii^ 
is very white, short, and tender, and seems to have= littler o^* 
no blood in it ; but af^er it has been in this couhtry a 6oh^ ' 
derable time, the flesh becomes more tough, stringy, and' * 
fibrous, like that of domestic fowls. If a woddcttbk'ls ^ot'^ 
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jfui^b^ior? to (ieparture, it bleeds plentifully ; whereas^mt ^ 
beginning of winter, scarce any blood flows from the wounds t 
l^y tins it 9eeais»*l^at in those countries where they have their 
snmoier residence* tiiey have a different nourishment to that 
they here find* Probed[>ly the luxuriant and succulent food 
which they meet with amon^ us, prepares them for breeding in 
Uu)6e country where they retire with the companions of thdr 

choicef^-^Damtf/. ' 

. # # ♦ # # 

** The woodcock feeds indiscriminately upon earth-worms^ 
small beetles, and various kinds . of larvae^ and its stomach 
sometimes contains seeds, which I suspect have been taken up 
ui boring anongst the excrements of cattle ; yet the stomach 
of this bird has something of the gizzard character, thoueh not 
so much as that of the landiail, which I Iftive found haHr flUed 
with the seeds of grasses, and ewn containing com mixed with 
May-bugs, earth-worms^ grasshoppers, and caterpillars.**— iS&' 
Humphry Davy, 



No. XXVIII.— Pages 298, 299. 

wooncocK. 

{Scahpax JttuUcola, — Lin, La Becatsef-^Buff.) 

The woodcock measures fourteen inches in length, and twen- 
ty-six in breadth, and generally weighs about twelve ounces. The 
shape of the head is remarkable, being rather triangular than 
round, with the eyes placed near the top, and the ears very for- 
ward, nearly on a line with the corners of the mouth. The upper 
mandible, which measures about three inches, is furrowed nearly 
its whole length, and at the tip 4t projects beyond and hangs 
oiver the under one, ending in a kind of knob, which, like 
those of others of the same genus, is susceptible of the finest 
feeling, and calculated by that means, aided perhaps by an 
acute smell, to find the small worms in the soft moist ground^ 
from whence it extracts them with its sharp-pointed tongue. 
With the bill it also turns over and tosses the fallen leaves, 
in search of the insects which shelter underneath. The crown 
of the head is of an ash colour, the nape and back part of its 
neck black, marked with three bars of rusty red ; a black line 
extends from the comers of the mouth to the eyes, the orbits 
of which are pale buff; the whole under parts are yel]owish« 
white, numerously barred with dark waved lines. The tail 
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consists of twelve feathers, which, like the quilk, are blad^, 
pod ii Mtoirt g d across with reddi^ ^spots on the edges ; tbe tip 
w ash^oloapei «b«r^ and of a glo^ white bebw. Hie le|tt 
are short, feathered to the Jknees, and^ in some, are of a Mnrifft 
cast, in others, of a sallow flesh-colour. The upper parts of 
Ibe phunage are so marbled, spotted, barred, streaked^ and 
wriegaled, that to describe tbem with accuracy would be diff* 
«nlt and tedious. The colours, consisting of black, white, 
gray, ash, red, brown, rufous, and yellow, are so disposed in 
rows, crcMod and broken at intervals bj lines and marks of 
different ^apes, that the wh<^ seems to the eye, at a little 
distanee blended together and oanftised, which makes ^ae 
bird appear exactly like die withered stalks and leaves <^ ienm, 
nicks, moss, and grasses, which form the background of ^tiie 
scenery by which it is sheltered ia its moist and sectary ra- 
treats. The sportsman mily baing accustomed to it, is enabled 
to discover it, and his leading rnaises are his Ml dark eye and 
glossy silver white-tipped tail. In plumage the female iMffias 
Tery little from the male, and like most other female birdb, 
only by being less brilliant in her colours. 

" The flesh of the woodcock is bdd la yeiv high estimatioB, 
and hence it is eagerly sought after by the sportsman."— 
Bewick* 

# « « « # 

** Woodcacks have been known to settle upon a vessel at sea. 
Mr. Travers, of Cornwall, records one instance, when at a 
distance Gcom land anosual for birds to be seen, a bird vras 
discovered hovering over the ship; when first discerned, it 
was high in the air, but gradually descended, and afiter taking 
several circuits round, at length alighted on the deck ; it was 
80 wearied as to be taken ap by the hand, — probably this bird 
bad lost its companions, or, by the force of winds, was driven 
from the trae aorial track* In 1799 a couple of woodcocks, 
seeking shelter from a gale of wind, alighted upon the Gkraj 
man-o£war, at that time cruising in die ChanneL 

** In its flight, the woodcock Mke other birds, is attracted bfa 
f^are of light, and many instances have occnrred, at the Cretam 
and Eddystone Lighuouses, of their fldling victims to ill 
but in 1796, at the Lighthouse upon the hill of Hoath, Ai 
man who attends, wlulst trimming his lamps, was surprised ly 
a violent stroke against the windows, whkh broke a paas 
of ^late gkiss, cast for the place, and more than threo^eigfatheB ^ 
ah inch thick. On examining the balcony that sarrDuads Hat 
light, he found a woodcock, which had fliown with soi^ irw^ 
lence as to break his bill, head, breastbone^ and both wngti 
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the man had often found birds whkh had killed theiMelTefl by 
flying against the windows, but neyer before Jmew the glass to 
be injured.'* — Daniel. 

* # * * « 

In speaking of the ^ht of birds, Mr. Rennie says, " Their 
capability of performing flights much longer than there is any 
necessity ^for supposing, may be proved by numerous facts. 
Even a sparrow has been calculated to fly at the rate of not less 
than thirty miles per hour, and many experiments prove that 
the eider'^luck can fly ninety miles in the same time. The 
common kite (Malco Fthjtu) has been observed to pass without 
grea^ exertion over the space of a quarter of a league in a 
minute, and it could fly with ease from Cape Priith to tlie 
Land's End in a single day. M. Audobon, the distinguished 
ornithologist, has shot tlie passenger pigeon of America, and 
on dissection, found its stomach full of fresh rice, which to have 
resisted the digestive process, must have been swallowed not 
many hours preceding its death, but could not have been ob- 
tained within eight hundred miles of the place where it was 
killed. Though the nighingale, the willow wren» and other 
birds of passage, fly with onfy half the swiftness, they may 
easily arrive in most parts of the south of Europe,-or the north 
of Africa, in a few days." 



No. XXIX.— Page 299. 

QREA.T SNIPE. 

fScalopax Media,) 

** Size between the woodcock and snipe ; weight eight 
ounces : length sixteen inches ; bill four inches long, and like 
that of the woodcock ; crown of the head black, divided down 
the middle by a pale stripe ; over and beneath each eye another 
<^ the same ; the upper parts of the body very like the common 
snipe; beneath white; the feathers edged with dusky black 
on the neck, breast, and side ; and those of the belly spotted 
with the same, but the middle of it is plain white; quills 
dusky, tail reddish. The two middFe feathers plain, the others 
barred with black ; legs black." — Latham, He adds, " This 
is a rare species. A line specimen of it was shot in Lancashire, 
now in the Leverian Museum, said also to have been met with 
in Kent. 

« # # * * 
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''There are a good manyfiinpes in 4lie vidmty of . 43ot;te;)l^' 
burg ; the niarahes, however, fWquented by those birds, 4gne.ii<^- 
very extensive, and may easily be hunted in much less tbaD % 
day ; but if a person be well acquainted with the ground> better 
sKpe-shooting is liardly to be met with in any country^ As a 
proof of this, I have bagged upwards of thirty brace of those 
birds in seven or eight hours. These were either the common 
or the double 'Wipe, as I was careless of wasting my powder and 
shot about the jack or half-snipe. The double or solitary snipe, 
I usually found Mngly, or at most in pairs. They were gene- 
rally so fat as hardly to be abk to flyl Indeed, if flushed, their- 
flight was usually very short, and they presently settled again. 
The} were nearly twice as large as the common snipe, and from 
their heavy and steady flight, they pres^ited the easiest mark 
possible. They are considered to be most delicious eating; four 
couple was the greatest number of those birds that I ever killed 
in Swaden in any one day. They were by no means plentiful 
in the vicinity of Gottenbarg^^i/oj/rf. 

# # « * * 

"fhe double snipe is a bird of passage, and among those 
which arrive the latest ; in colour, speckled gray, with a long 
bill. At the end of the month of July, when the meadows are 
mowed, the shooting of these birds with the pointer com- 
mences, and continues till towards the end of September. The^ 
may also be shot during the sprii^ ; but I have observed this 
has diminished the autumn shooting. In the whole round of 
sporting, this affords one of the greatest pleasures. Tliese birds 
are easy to shoot ; and in some places fifty or sixty, ay, consi- 
derably more, may be shot in a day, particularly in autumn, 
when they are so fat that they almost burst their skins. They 
are most delicious eating." — Grieffi 



No. XXX.— Page 311. - ^ 

Snipes, when plenty, afford very excellent sport, it l)eing 
allowed to be the pleasantest, on altcount of the quick succes- 
sion of shots ; this is also the best shooting for practice, seldom 
failing to make indifferent shots most excellent ones. There is 
no shooting that presents such a variety of shots, scarcely any 
two being alike. These birds usually fly against the wind, 
therefore, every snipe-shooter should walk down it, as by that 
means the bird, if he rises before him, will fly back, and com- 
ing round him, describe a kind of circle, or at least his flight, 
for a certain distance, will not lengthen the shot, allowing 
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him a cei-tain time to covter the bird; and take good nim ; fbr if 
lie sets up before him, and ^ould by chance go down the wind 
or m>m him, it is then' the most difficult 'shot. It will be proper 
in this case to let the bird get a little distanc«t£xym him, as then 
he will fly steadier, and the slightest grido will fetch him to the 
ground. 

« * # * # 

** When shooting' snipes in the vicinity of Oottenburg, one's 
sport mainly depends on the weather, *" If it blows haini from 
the westward, a strong current sets into the riyer from the North 
Sea ; this impedes its course, and causes it to overflow itsbmrnds, 
in w4iich case many of the marshes become partially overflown, 
when the snipes, from finding little shelter, usually lie light, and 
are difficult of approacU. I^ on the contrary, the wind should 
be moderate, or from the eastward, and the water consequently 
. low, those birds have Abundance of cover, and it is easy there- 
fore to get within range of them." — Lloyd, 



No. XXXI.— Page 842. 

" I saw several hares as large as a fawn, and shot one of 
them, which weighed more than six-ttnd-twenty pounds ; and 
if I had had a good greyhound, I dare say the ship's company 
might have lived on hare two days in the week.'* — Bjp'(m$ 
Voyage. 

" While we were on shore we shot some wild dl^:ks and a 
hare ; the hare ran two miles after he was wounded, though it 
appeared when he was taken up, that a ball had passed quite 
through the body." — Byron s Voyage. 

"We shot a hare, however, and a little ugly animal, which 
stunk so abominably that noiie of us could go- near him." — 
md. 

" The flesh of the hares here is as white as snow, and nothing 
can be better tasted." — Ihid. 



THE END. 
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